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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 


ACADEMY'S  After  the  recent  election,  the  music  committee  of  the  Academy 
MUSIC  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  has  as  members  Eddie  Pow- 
BRANCH  ell(20th  Century-Fox)  chairman,  Constantin  Bakaleinikoff 

(RKO-Radio),  Ted  Cain  (Society  of  Independent  Motion  Picture 
Producers),  Robert  Eramett  Dolan  (Paramount),  Cy  Feuer  (Republic).  Irving 
Friedman(Eagle-Lion),  Ray  Heindorf  (Warners).  Rudolph  Kopp  (MGM),  Ru- 
dolph Polk  (Enterprise).  Milton  Schwartzwald  (Universal- International)  and 
Charles  Wolcott  (Disney).  Committee  plans  are  numerous  and  noteworthy.  El- 
igibility requirements  for  Academy  Awards  in  the  film  music  field  are  being 
revised.  The  committee  is  campaigning  to  have  traditional  music  given  cred- 
it when  used  by  a  film  composer  as  basic  theme  material*  An  important  mo- 
tion has  been  made  to  supply  the  Library  of  Congress  with  scores  of  films 
nominated  for  Academy  music  awards* 


CINEMA       In  its  third  season  of  exhibiting  documentary  and  experiment- 
IB          al  films,  Cinema  16  announces  its  plans  for  expansion.  The 
film  society  now  has  more  than  2600  members*  Its  programs 
will  be  presented  in  Washington,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  this 
winter,  Amos  Vogel,  director,  keeps  up  a  ceaseless  search  for  films  of 
unusual  artistic  merit,  and  his  screenings  contain  much  seldom  seen  material* 
Some  of  this  has  strong  musical  interest.  HORROR  DREAM  and  INTROSPECTIOH, 
experimental  dance  films  with  music  by  John  Cage,  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  A  CAT, 
score  by  Gene  Forrell  ,  NIGHT  MAIL,  score  by  Benjamin  Britten,  THE  RIVER, 
score  by  Virgil  Thomson  and  VALLEY  TOWN,  score  by  Maro  Blitzstein,  have 
been  presented  in  recent  programs. 


CLASSICAL    Rudolph  Polk  and  Bernard  Luber  have  formed  a  company  to  pro- 
MUSIC        duoe  a  series  of  classical  music  films.  They  are  intended 
FIDS        for  television,  theatrical  and  non-theatrical  distribution. 

It  is  announced  that  Artur  Rubinstein,  Andre  Segovia,  Gregor 
Piatigorsky,  Alicia  Markova,  Anton  Dolln  are  included  in  the  long  imposing 
list  of  artists  who  will  appear*   The  films  which  will  run  about  thirty 
minutes,  are  scheduled  for  production  in  the  early  fall. 


ADVISORY     Three  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Advisory  Council 
COUNCIL      of  the  National  Film  Music  Council,  Mary  Louise  Alexander, 
Librarian  of  the  Ferguson  Library  in  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
Virginia  Momand  of  the  United  Nations  staff  and  Roger  Bow- 
man of  the  Television  Workshop  in  New  York  City. 


ANNUAL       The  National  Film  Music  Council  announces  that  it  will  pre- 
CITATIONS     sent  annual  citations  for  film  music  in  several  classes: 

The  best  background  music  score.  The  best  film  using  music 
as  a  subject.  The  best  light  musical  film.  The  best  score 
in  a  16mm  film.   A  citation  will  also  be  given  to  the  library  having  the 
largest  loan  collection  of  films  on  music.  A  list  of  film  selections  will 
be  submitted  to  readers  of  FTLM  MUSIC  NOTES  as  an  aid  in  making  their 
choices.  The  period  to  be  covered  is  May  1949  to  May  1950,  and  the  results 
will  be  reported  in  the  June  issue  of  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES. 


1949         The  1949  Pulitzer  Prize  for  music  was  awarded  to  Virgil  Thom- 
PULITZER     son  for  his  score  in  LOUISIANA  STORY,  Robert  Flaherty's  doc- 
PRIZE        umentary  feature  film  of  the  Cajuns  and  the  bayou  country. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Prize  for  "distinguished  mus- 
ical composition11  has  been  given  to  a  film  score. 


INSTRUMENTAL  The  University  of  Nebraska  is  developing  an  interesting  series 
MUSIC        of  film-strips  on  the  teaching  of  instruments.  Two  sets  are 
TEACHING     complete,  -  Violin  and  Cornet.  The  pictures  portray  such 

things  as  a  short  history  of  each  instrument,  range,  bow  posi- 
tion, posture,  fingering  (in  case  of  violin)  and  mouth-pieces,  embouchures, 
range  and  care  of  instruments,  (in  case  of  cornet).   It  is  the  intention 
of  the  University  to  complete  the  series.  We  enthusiastically  recommend 
them  as  they  are  invaluable  teaching  aids  for  anyone  concerned  with  teach- 
ing instruments  in  the  public  schools. 


FILM  MUSIC    The  National  Film  Music  Council  is  prepared  to  suggest  subjects 
PROGRAMS     to  be  illustrated  with  recorded  or  published  musical  numbers 

from  various  films.  Organizations  having  musicians  as  members 
will  find  many  selections  suitable  for  performance.  If  a  pro- 
jector is  available,  programs  can  be  built  around  the  showing  of  16mm  films. 
In  writing  for  information,  please  state  what  equipment  is  available  to  your 
group,  and  what  musical  talent  you  have  among  your  members. 


A  TIME       Paul  Falkenberg  has  produced  and  directed  A  TIME  FOR  BACH,  a 
FOR         three  reel  film  given  to  extracts  from  little  known  arias 
BACH        from  Bach  cantatas  performed  by  the  Bach  Aria  Group  and  in- 
strumentalists. Mr.  Falkenberg  states  that  the  film  has  a 
background  of  the  group's  rehearsals,  and  animation  to  create  a  mood  for 
Bach.  The  picture  was  among  those  shown  at  the  Edinburgh  Film  Festival, 


M.E.N.C.     The  Music  Educators  National  Conference  at  its  six  regional 
DIVISION     conventions  held  last  spring,  elected  the  following  divis- 
PRESIDENTS    ion  presidents  for  the  1949-1951  bienniueu  Anne  Grace  O'Cal- 

laghan  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  SOUTHERN  ;  Karl  D,  Ernst,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  NORTHWEST;  Bertha  W.  Bailey,  New  York  City,  EASTERN;  William 
E.  Knuth,  San  Francisco,  CALIFORNIA-WESTERN}  Gillian  Buchanan,  Portales, 
New  Mexico,  SOUTHWESTERN;  and  Newell  H.  Long,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  NORTH 
CENTRAL,  The  first  two  named  are  serving  with  us  on  our  Advisory  Council 
of  the  National  Film  Music  Council,  Reports  of  the  film  music  sessions  at 
these  six  conferences  were  given  in  the  May- June  issue  of  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES, 


BACK         A  limited  number  of  back  issues  of  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES,  dating 

ISSUES       from  September,  1946  to  September  1949  are  available.  The 
complete  files  are  $3,50,  For  these  files  and  a  new  sub- 
scription for  the  year,  September,  1949  to  September,  1950, 

the  cost  will  be  $5,00.   Single  issues  may  be  obtained  for  thirty-five 

cents. 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  SCORE   FOR  LOST  BOUNDARIES 

Louis   Applebaum 


Early  in  the  work  on  the  music  for  LOST  BOUNDARIES  it  became  evident 
that  heroics,  sweeping  statements  and  complex  thinking  would  be  out 
of  place,  A  story  told  with  such  touching  simplicity  suggested  re- 
ticence and  comparable  simplicity  in  the  composer's  work.  A  forth- 
right score  was  indicated »  one  that  spoke  out  unequivocally  where 
necessary,  offered  unobtrusive 
support  where  required,  or 
said  nothing, 

Vftierever  music  did  not  have  a 
specific  and  pertinent  contri- 
bution to  make,  there  was  no 
music.  This  accounts  for  the 
presence  of  several  very  short 
musical  bridges,  the  kind  that 
are  encountered  more  frequent- 
ly in  radio  plays  than  in  film. 
The  music  served  to  take  us 
from  one  place  to  another  or  to 
indicate  a  passage  of  time,  but 
once  that  was  achieved,  no  rea- 
son was  found  for  prolonging 
the  music  under  scenes  that 
played  well  without  musical 
support, 

TOiere  the  music's  role  was  im- 
portant, it  was  given  the  wid- 
est possible  scope»  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  the  scene  where 
Howard,  the  son,  walks  through 
the  streets  of  Harlem,  He  had 
run  away  from  home  after  discov- 
ering that  he  and  his  family  are 
all  negroes  and  had  come  to  Har- 
lem to  learn  what  it  is  like  to 
live  as  a  negro  among  negroes.  Louis  Applebaum 

We  see  the  lonely, frightened  boy  wandering  through  the  squalor,  a 
stranger  in  a  foreign  world.  It  was  found  that  natural  sounds  ,  di- 
alogue or  even  commentary  could  contribute  little  to  the  mood  or  un- 
derstanding of  the  scene.  Music,  on  the  other  hand  could  penetrate, 
could  reveal  the  boy's  doubts  and  conflicts  and  could  underline  his 
reaction  to  his  environment.  And  so  the  scene  was  eventually  played 
in  two  dimensions  -  the  visual  and  the  music  -  without  street  noises, 
footsteps,  heart-poundings,  traffic  or  stream-of-  consciousness  dia- 
logue. And  though  the  music  here  is  based  on  jazz  elements,  it  is 
hoped  that  something  more  revealing  than  night-club  jazz  was  created. 
The  musical  treatment  was  straightforward,  in  keeping  with  the  gener- 
al purpose  of  the  score. 


This  scene  is  followed  by  a  nightmare  sequence,  of  which  mention  is 
here  made  only  because  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  from  a  technical 


point  of  view.  The  visuals  for  this  scene  were  not  shot  until  after 
the  date  of  the  music  recording  and  therefore  the  music  for  it  had  to 
be  vn-itten  "blind" •  A  film  composer  working  without  footage  details 
feels  like  a  navigator  making  fine  readings  without  a  sextant.  The 
final  editing  could  make  this  sequence  anything  from  30  seconds  to 
two  minutes  in  length  and  the  music  had  to  fit.  This  was  achieved  by 
writing  two  pieces  of  music,  each  about  two  minutes  long,  that  were 
to  run  simultaneously  and  "mix"  into  and  out  of  each  other  with  each 
change  of  shot,  thereby  assuring  a  neat  fit.  For  the  end  of  the  se- 
quence, a  third  little  piece  of  music,  a  cadence,  was  written  to  over- 
ride the  other  two  and  terminate  the  scene.  Since  the  cadence  could 
be  brought  in  anywhere,  the  sequence  could  run  to  any  length  up  to  two 
minutes.  A  sort  of  nightmare's  nightmare,  that  finally  resolved  it- 
self. 

The  film's  climactic  scene  is  the  one  in  which  Howard  is  informed  that 
he  is  negro  and  all  the  stability  and  security  of  his  world  collapses 
in  the  shock.  This  highly  emotional  scene  was  counterpointed,  musi- 
cally, in  the  extreme.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  town 
band  arrives  to  participate  in  the  farewell  party  to  Howard's  father, 
cheerful  marching  tunes  were  played,  offscreen,  underneath  the  en- 
tire scene  of  Howard's  breakdown.  In  this  way  the  irony  and  pathos  in 
the  situation  is  high-lighted  with  a  vividness  that  conventional  scor- 
ing could  hardly  have  equalled.  Again  the  straightforward  approach 
led  to  effective  results. 

For  the  sake  of  directness  and  clarity,  passages  for  solo  instruments 
occur  frequently  and  where  fullor  sounds  were  needed  a  modest-sized  or- 
chestra proved  adequate.  Understatement  was  a  guiding  principle  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  music  reflects  some  of  the  simple  honesty  of 
the  film. 


LOUIS  APPLEBAUM'S  SCORE    FOR  LOST  BOUNDARIES 

Lan  Adomian 

The  racial  question  was  one  of  the  most  important  issues  around  which 
World  War  II  was  fought.  This  enormous  conflict  saw  millions  of  inno- 
cent people  exterminated  in  crematoria  with  the  thorough-going  methods 
of  the  Chicago  slaughter  yards.  Along  with  all  other  freedom  loving  na- 
tions, U.S.A.  was  experiencing  a  wave  of  unity  which  placed  in  the  back- 
ground some  of  the  ugliness  staining  our  democracy.  We  Americans  had  a 
great  deal  to  explain  ...  and  for  which  to  atone.  We  too  practised  ra- 
cial discrimination.  While  in  the  throes  of  a  gigantic  effort  to  defend 
our  democratic  heritage,  we  eliminated  some  of  the  more  offensive  asp- 
ects of  racism  on  an  international  scale.  However,  the  end  of  the  war 
brought  with  it  the  resumption  of  "business  as  usual"  at  the  old  "white 
supremacy  stand." 

Recognizing  the  above  background,  Louis  de  Rochemont  made  his  Important 
contribution  to  the  problem  in  the  form  of  the  film  LOST  BOUNDARIES. 
This  film  offers  no  permanent  solutions.  It  concerns  itself  with  the 
case  history  of  some  light  skinned  Negro  people  who  "passed"  as  whites 
in  a  "cautious",  essentially  decent,  and  democratic  New  England  communi- 
ty. *t  is  the  story  of  a  young  Negro  doctor  who  finds  that  the  only  way 
to  a  medical  career  is  through  denying  his  race.  The  community  in  which 
he  practises  his  profession  accepts  him  and  takes  his  family  to  its  bosom 
until  a  crisis  intrudes  on  the  idyllic  life  which  has  hitherto  been  enjoy- 


ed  by  all.  The  crisis  cones  in  the  form  of  a  refusal  from  the  U.  S.  Navy 
to  accept  his  offer  of  using  his  desperately  needed  skill,  as  an  officer 
in  the  Medical  branch  of  the  Navy.  The  sole  ground  of  the  refusal  is 
that  his  blood  contains  some  Negro  admixture.  This  in  turn  reveals  to 
the  community  the  true  identity  of  the  doctor  and  his  family.  The  cris- 
is is  eventually  resolved  by  the  community  but  not  before  some  touching 
and  heartbreaking  incidents  which  involve  the  doctor,  his  wife,  and  their 
two  children.  Those  who  see  the  film  cannot  fail  to  subject  themselves 
to  a  searching  examination  as  to  whether  all  goes  well  with  our  democracy 
and  its  great  humanitarian  tradition.  This  is  of  course  a  matter  for  in- 
dividuals to  decide  for  themselves.  However,  LOST  BOUNDARIES  performs 
the  invaluable  service  of  posing  the  question  in  effective  dramatic  terms. 

The  dramatic  treatment  of  the  film  is  not  sensational  .  .  it  does  not"tear 
passion  to  tatters".  Neither  is  it  impersonally  detached  or  calmly  phil- 
osophical. The  overall  impression  is  that  of  straightforwardness  which 
leans  towards  understatement.  The  opportunities  for  broad  or  bold  scor- 
ing are  not  very  numerous.  The  composer  is  therefore  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  tight  integration  of  picture,  dialogue,  sound  effect,  and 
music.  In  short  a  highly  skilled  scoring  is  necessary. 

Few  composers  could  have  filled  the  bill  as  well  as  Louis  Applobaum.  Un- 
der the  musical  direction  of  Jack  Shaindlin,  the  score  makes  its  effect- 
ive way  from  impressive  main  title,  to  montages,  to  cross  fades,  to 
bridges,  and  through  dozens  of  situations  which  would  prove  traps  to  a 
lesser  composer.  The  composer  of  approximately  one  hundred  film  scores 
which  include  TOMORROW  THE  WORLD  and  THE  STORY  OP  G.I. JOB,  is  at  all 
times  a  master  of  technique  and  style.  The  music  never  descends  to  maud- 
lin sentimentality  or  to  bombast.  Louis  Applebaum.  the  film  composer 
does  not  desert  Louis  Applebaum  the  composer  of  good  music.  While  he 
doesn't  slavishly  follow  the  proceedings  on  the  screen  or  the  patterns  of 
dialogue,  neither  does  he  commit  the  sin  of  striking  out  on  his  own.  At 
all  times  the  music  stays  with  the  film. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  Mr.  Applebaum1  s  uninhibited  metric  sense  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  his  successful  composition  of  film  scores.  He  does  not  bind 
himself  to  a  rigid  time  signature,  but  contrariwise,  shifts  metric  empha- 
sis. Therefore,  he  is  able  to  stay  within  half  a  foot  or  two  frames  of 
image  or  dialogue.  Thus,  he  frequently  avoids  the  embarrassing  ritardan- 
dps  or  fermatas  which  frequently  impede*  the  flow  of  otherwise  s  ervicea- 
ble  or  even  excellent  scores  composed  by  less  daring  men. 

This  writer  feels  that  an  important  end  will  be  served  in  presenting  a 
generous  sampling  from  the  score  under  discussion.  The  examples  given 
here  are,  it  seems  to  me,  excellent  specimens  of  how  to  compose  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  both  musically  viable  and  in  the  filmic  sense  quite  perfect. 
The  interested  student  will  observe  the  careful  orchestration  of  each 
note  to  achieve  the  desired  musical  and  musioo- filmic  effect.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  observe  the  sensitivity  with  which  the  composer  thickened 
and  thinned  out  his  harmonies  and  orchestral  values  ...  how  one  heavy 
accent  or  a  lifjht  swift  passage  can  achieve  more  than  a  whole  Wagnerian 
super  orchestra  descending  upon  the  unsuspecting  film.  There  are  many 
more  things  to  learn.  *t  is  hoped  that  the  serious  student  will  study 
the  musical  examples  and  consider  them  in  the  light  of  the  film  as  dram- 
atic wholes  as  well  as  specimens  of  good  music  despite  their  frequemtly 
frustrating  brevity. 

Parenthetically,  we  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  the  producer  for  overlaying 
the  wonderful  light  house  sequence  with  realistic  wave  sound  effects. 
This  is  gilding  the  lily. 

One  last  word  before  the  music  is  brought  on  concerns  Jack  Shaindlin  who 
in  the  capacity  of  music  director  turned  in  a  highly  creditable  piece  of 
work. 
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FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE 

David  Raksin 
Lawrence  Morton 


David  Raksin fs  is  a  complicated  personality.  It  has  more  facets  than  even  the 
circular  point  of  view  of  a  Picasso  could  concentrate  into  a  single  portrait. 
On  the  one  hand  Raksin  is  a  wit,  a  wag,  a  wisecracker.  He  delights  in  puns, 
aphorisms,  and  anecdotes  in  which  he  himself  is  the  central  character.  Humor 
gives  way  to  indignation  and  sarcasm  when  he  talks  about  critics  who  find 
fault  with  his  music.  For  such  detractors  of  his  art  (like  the  one  who  summed 
up  the  score  for  FOREVER  AMBER  with  the  adjective  "loud"  he  invents  verbal 
Schrechlichkeits  of  vivid  and  sometimes  obscene  imagery.  Famous  indeed  are  his 

lunch-table  jeremiads,  with  which  he 
invokes  divine  wrath  upon  evil-  doers 
in  the  film  industry,  in  domestic  pol- 
itics, and  in  the  councils  of  nations. 
At  times  he  abandons  himself  to  Ham- 
let *s  somber  moods,  or  he  will  play, 
in  his  imagination,  the  role  of  a  Man- 
fred or  a  Job.  Although  he  is  suspect- 
ed of  enjoying  these  moods  more  than 
he  ought,  he  is  ever  ready  to  be  de- 
livered from  them  by  a  fine  concert,  a 
stimulating  conversation  or  a  compli- 
ment, prefer aoly  the  last. 

LAURA  catapulted  him  to  fame  and  for- 
tune.  For  this  highly  sophisticated 
film  melodrama  dealing  with  the  nice- 
ties of  Park  Avenue  passions,  Raksin 
invented  the  kind  of  tune  that  brings 
a  blush  to  a  maiden's  cheek.  It  became 
a  popular  song  by  public  demand.   No 
sooner  had  Fox  Studios  released  the 
picture  than  fan  mail  began  pouring 
into  the  music  department,  "flhat's  that 
tune  ?  Who  wrote  it?  Enclosed  please 
find  twenty- five  cents  for  a  photo- 
graph of  the  composer.   LAURA  CLUBS 
were  being  organized  by  college  girls 

David  Raksin  wno  sa*  through  the  picture  three  or 

four  times  in  order  to  learn  the  melo- 
dy and  enjoy  the  guilty  excitement  of  its  luscious  harmonies.  This  did  not 
exclude  appreciation  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane:  one  of  nearly  2000  fan  let- 
ters came  from  a  GI  in  France  who  was  sure  that  he  had  heard  the  tune, perhaps 
in  Beethoven?  Made  into  a  pop-song  with  lyrics  by  Johnny  Mercer,  LAURA  sold 
over  a  half -million  copies  and  more  than  a  million  records.  It  was  on  the  Hit 
Parade  for  twelve  weeks.  And  it  was  played  by  symphony  orchestras,  in  luxuri- 
ous arrangements  such  as  the  one  recorded  by  Werner  Janssen. 

But  LAURA,  in  spite  of  its  earning  power  in  royalties,  was  not  an  unmitieat- 
ed  blessing  to  its  composer.  Could  its  success  be  duplicated?  Apparently  not, 
at  least  so  far,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  comparative  puolic  apathy  toward 
SLOWLY  and  FOREVER  AMBEK,  the  theme  songs  of  subsequent  pictures.  At  the 
same  time  Kaksin  cannot  live  LAURA  down.  "Can  you  write  me  another  LAURA?" 
producers  ask  him  when  he  presents  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  scoring  JOB. 
It  is  some  consolation  that  producers  ask  other  composers  the  same  question. 
TIeither  is  it  flattering  for  a  composer  to  oe  referred  to  by  columnists  as  a 
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song-writer,   especially  when  he  has  to  his  credit  a  number  of  orchestra  and 
chamber-music  scores  and  a  large  amount  of  music  for  films,  radio  and  theatre. 
Raksin  would  have  been  £^lad  enough  to  have  been  called  a  song-writer  in  the 
early  days  when  he  was  making  his  way  through  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
playing  saxophone  and  clarinet  in  dance  bands  and  radio  orchestras,  or  when  he 
was  working  in  New  York  as  a  member  of  the  arrangers'  staff  at  Harms,  Inc.  But 
after  coming  to  Hollywood  in  1935  to  work  on  Chaplin's  MODERN  TIMES,  his  ambi- 
tions have  been  too  serious  and  his  achievements  too  noteworthy  to  be  sunned 
up  by  the  term  "song  writing." 

Among  his  colleagues,  Raksin1 3  extraordinary  talent  is  ungrudgingly  conceded. 
Ideas  come  abundantly  although  he  subjects  them  to  rigouous  revision  and  pol- 
ishing. During  the  working  stages  of  a  score  he  courts  the  criticism  of  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  and  he  follows  it  as  often  as  not.  He  is  prodigal  of 
energy  and  pains  no  matter  how  unimportant  a  job  may  seem.  The  merest  four-bar 
"bridge"  for  a  radio  drama  is  composed  as  thoughtfully  as  the  maintitle  for  an 
epic.  This  is  an  economy  of  abundance,  but  hardly  practical  for  composers  less 
gifted  and  less  conscientious  than  himself.  What  Raksin  needs  most  at  the 
moment,  however,   is  a  picture  that  will  fully  exercise  his  powers.  FOR15VER 
AMBER  fell  short  of  this  requirement,  for  no  music  could  have  lifted  this  film 
out  of  the  pit  prepared  for  it  by  censorship,  a  mediocre  script, and  an  undis- 
tinguished portrayal  of  the  central  characters.  FORCE  OF  EVIL,  though  an  ex- 
cellent picture,  was  not  very  successful?  and  the  music,  which  was  probably 
the  best  that  Raksin  has  yet  written,  vrent  unnoticed.  Film  criticism  has  not 
yet  reached  the  point  where  it  can  discern  the  merits  of  a  score  in  the  con- 
text of  a  poor  picture,  although  it  frequently  does  this  much  for  photography 
and  acting  and  scenic  designing.  And  music  criticism  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  willing  to  give  as  much  attention  to  a  good  film  score  as  it 
gives  to  a  mediocre  symphony.  But  in  this  respect  Raksin  is  no  worse  off  than 
many  of  his  colleagues. 

On  the  whole,  Raksin's  music  is  as  rich,  luxurious  and  opulent  as  a  tropical 
plant.  Although  it  is  consistently  melodious,  it  tends  somewhat  to  be  over- 
written, laden  with  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  complexity,  and  exotically  orc- 
hestrated. Once, when  he  was  studying  with  Arnold  Schoenberg,  he  brought  the 
master  a  few  pages  of  a  work-in-progress  for  examination  and    criticism* 
Schoenberg  read  it  carefully,  cooked  his  head  to  one  side,  and  said.vdth  dis- 
arming sweetness,  "  Don't  you  think  this  is  just  a  little  bit  complicated?11 

Whatever  the  complications  were  that  Schoenberg  was  chiding  him  for,   Raksin 
was  doubtless  too  inexperienced  a  composer  to  recognize  or  correct  them  at  the 
time.  But  he  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  finding  as  most  composers  do,  that 
simplicity  and  directness  are  virtues  very  hard  to  come  by.  But  every  success- 
ive score  of  Raksin's  marks  a  gain  in  this  direction.  Not  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  them  approaching  austerity,  anything  to  suggest  that  he  might  be  con- 
templating a  maintitle  in  two-part  canon  at  the  major  seventh.  For  he  de- 
plores the  pinched  emotions  being  purveyed  in  the  concert  hall  today  by  be- 
lievers in  "the  cult  of  the  inexpressive."  He  himself  is  a  romanticist,  in 
respect  to  both  the  emotional  content  of  music  and  the  techniques  of  composing 
it.  This  iiould  not  be  construed  as  either  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  only  as  an  in- 
evitable manifestation  of  his  personality.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  one  area  of  expressiveness  is  so  far  closed  to  him,  the  area  of  serenity, 
calm,  repose.  One  is  sometimes  distressed  by  the  constant  movement  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint, the  entrances  and  exits  of  instruments,  the  crowding  of  mus- 
ical events  into  a  brief  time-span.  The  still,  small  voice  of  contemplation 
is  all  too  seldom  heard.  It  seems  hardly  accidental  that  Raksin's  current 
chore  is  the  music  for  a  Fox  film  called  WHIRLPOOL. 

(Quotations  from  Raksin's  score  for  FOREVER  AMBER  may  be  found  in  FILM  MUSIC 
NOTES,  Vol.VH,No.  2,  Nov. -Dec. 1947:  Vol. VII,  No. 3. Jan. -Feb. 1948;  and  from 
FORCE  OF  EVIL  in  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  Jan.-Feb.  1949.) 
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TEACHING  FILM  MUSIC 

Gene    Forrell 


I  have  had  ample  time  to  envy  teachers  in  the  more  conventional  fields 
of,  say,  English  or  History.  Even  music  teachers  know  that  when  they 
are  giving  Harmony  or  Composition  they  have  a  fairly  well  developed 
syllabus  to  turn  to  in  arranging  their  schedules.  But  last  year,  when 
I  was  first  invited  by  the  Film  Department  of  the  Dramatic  Workship  to 
give  a  course  in  music  for  films  and  television,  I  found  that  I  had 
stepped  into  a  virgin  field.  Not  only  were  there  no  nicely  packaged 
precedents  -  I  didn't  even  know  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  do  myself! 

The  students  were  helpful.  Students  always  are.  I  had  a  small  class 
of  about  a  dozen,  most  of  them  with  fairly  definite  ideas  about  what 
they  wanted  to  know.  Since  most  of  them  had  some  musical  training, 
much  of  the  preliminary  work  was  already  taken  care  of.  (Parentheti- 
cally I  might  say  that  a  prerequisite  for  this  course  should  be  some 
familiarity  with  composition  and  ability  to  read  music.)  At  any  rate, 
my  own  preliminaries  became  a  history  of  composing  for  film  from  the 
silent  era  to  the  present,  traced  through  an  examination  and  discussion 
of  actual  scores  for  both  American  and  foreign  films. 

From  there  we  passed  to  the  methods  of  providing  music  for  a  sound  track. 
Only  at  first  dance  does  that  seem  simple,  but  it  includes  selection  as 
well  as  composition,  arranging  and  editing,  and  finally  recording.   I  am 
afraid  that  last  year  we  had  to  stick  pretty  close  to  scores  that  had 
already  been  done,  analyzing  and  criticising  works  after  studying  the 
finished  film.  This  time,  while  we  will  go  on  looking  at  pictures,  we 
are  also  soing  to  try  our  own  hands  at  creating  and  recording  scores. 
Films  created  by  the  student  groups  in  the  various  Workshops  will  come 
to  us  for  experimental  scoring.  I  think  it  will  prove  stimulating  and 
beneficial  both  to  the  young  film  makers  and  to  the  people  in  my  own 
class.  Film  music  is,  after  all,  a  creative  process  primarily,  not  an 
analytic  one. 

Again  I  want  to  have  composers  and  sound  technicians  down  as  often  as 
possible  to  explain  to  students  their  own  techniques  and  to  air  their 
own  problems.  Such  experience  is  invaluable  to  students,  since  a  teach- 
er who  is  also  a  practicing  film  maker  (as  I  happen  to  be)  is  apt  to  be 
just  a  little  set  in  his  own  particular  way  of  doing  things.  I  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  such  a  case  these  visiting  "experts" 
are  invaluable  to  the  teacher  as  well! 

Ify  real  hope  in  the  presentation  of  this  course  -  my  main  desire  for 
seeing  similar  courses  arise  in  colleges  and  institutions  all  over  the 
country  -  is  to  build  a  wider  appreciation  in  film  worker  and  filmgoer 
alike  of  film  nusic  as  a  peculiarly  contemporary  art  form  and  express- 
ion. Perhaps  this  course  at  the  Dramatic  Workshop  can  one  day  serve  as 
a  pilot  study  for  many,  many  more. 

Gene  Forrell,  composer  of  scores  for  the  prize-winning  films,  BOUNDARY 
LINES  and  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  MIND,  is  director  of  music  at  the  Internation- 
al Film  Foundation.  His  course  in  Music  for  Films  and  Television  is 
(riven  at  the  Dramatic  Workshop,  247  West  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Fall  term  beginning  October  5. 
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JOLSON  SINGS  AGAIN    .    .     COMPOSER'S  NOTES 

George   Duning 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  we  encountered  in  the  background 
score  to  JOLSON  SINGS  AGAIH  was  the  smooth  tying  together  of  the  actual 
songs  with  the  background  music.  The  actual  vocal  numbers  were  recorded 
at  various  times  over  a  period  of  almost  a  year.  The  excerpts  of  the 
songs  in  the  Santa  Barbara  preview  sequence  of  course  were  recorded  sev- 
eral years  ago  for  the  first  JOLSON  picture.  Which  all  meant  that  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  difference  in  the  sound  quality  of  all  these  re- 
cordings, due  to  various  conditions  such  as  atmospheric  conditions,  dif- 
ferent types  of  orchestrations,  mechanical  changes  in  our  recording  and 
dubbing  equipment.  In  other  words  our  background  score  had  to  match  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  various  recordings  of  the  songs. 

The  medley  of  songs  that  Jolson  sings  on  his  overseas  trip  were  each  re- 
corded as  separate  songs  without  endings.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
picture  was  in  its  final  cut  that  we  knew  what  the  actual  order  of  the 
songs  would  be.  Each  song  was  connected  by  very  short  bridges  written 
and  recorded  long  after  the  vocals  were  made  - —  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  would  be  able  to  detect  this  fact,  I  attempted  to  match  the  orches- 
tration and  recording  quality  of  each  song  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
the  rest  was  up  to  the  superb  conducting  and  judgment  of  Morris  Stoloff, 
head  of  the  Columbia  music  department.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Mr. 
Stoloff  spent  a  total  of  109  hours  on  the  scoring  stage  while  doing  the 
pre-recording  and  the  final  scoring  of  JOLSON  SINGS  A^AIfl. 

Finding  thematic  material  for  the  background  score  was  relatively  simple. 
I  used  treatments  of  APRIL  SHOWERS  for  the  scenes  which  referred  to  Jol- 
son's  first  marriage.  You  may  recall  that  APRIL  SHOWERS  was  used  exten- 
sively in  the  first  Jolson  picture.  In  the  present  picture  I  used  para- 
phrases of  "Baby  Face"  for  the  character  of  Jolson's  wife  as  played  by 
Barbara  Hale.  This  was  motivated  in  the  scene  where  Jolson  comes  out  of 
his  coma  in  the  hospital  where  he  meets  the  nurse  who  later  became  his 
wife.  The  rest  of  the  background  score  I  based  on  short  original  themes 
among  which  was  an  "action"  theme  for  Jolson,  a  "show  business"  theme, 
and  a  somewhat  nostalgic  theme  for  some  of  the  scenes  vdth  Mama  and  Papa 
Jolson. 

All  in  all,  the  scoring  of  the  new  Jolson  picture  was  a  most  interesting 
job,  though  a  long  and  tedious  one.  There  were  some  75  or  more  cues 
written  for  the  picture,  including  the  bridges  for  the  song  medleys 0  I 
have  turned  out  heavy  dramatic  original  scores  of  an  hour  in  length  in 
half  the  time  it  took  to  do  the  background  score  for  JOLSOH  SINGS  AGAIN. 
It  was  the  type  of  score  where  you  actually  spend  more  time  in  the  pro- 
jection and  dubbing  rooms  than  you  do  in  putting  down  the  notes  on  paper! 

By  the  way,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  wonderful  job  that  my  orohes- 
trator,  Arthur  Morton  did  for  me. 


JOLSON  SINGS  AGAIN..  Columbia.  Larry  Parks,  Barbara  Hale.  Directed  by 
Henry  Levin.  Music  score  by  George  Duning.  Technicolor. 
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SONGS  IN    "JOLSON  SINGS  AGAIN" 


BACK  IN  YOUR  OW  BACK  YARD 

MY  MAMMY 

WHEN  THR  RED, RED,   ROBIN  COMES  BOB, 

BOB,   BOBBIN'  ALONG 
YOU  MADE  ME  LOVE  YOU 

(I  DIDN'T  WANT  TO  DO  IT) 
SONNY  BOY 

LEARN  TO  CROON  ( CROSBY  VOCAL) 
TOOT, TOOT,  TOOTS IE, G« BYE 
APRIL  SHOWERS 

THE  SPANIARD  WHO  BLIGHTED  MY  LIFE 
SWANEE 

LET  ME  SING  AND  I'M  HAPPY 
IS  IT  TRUE  WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  DIXIE 
GIVE  MY  REGARDS  TO  BROADWAY 
WAITING  FOR  THE  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

AFTER  YOU'VE  GONE 

FOR  ME  AND  MY  GAL 

ROCK-A-BYE  YOUR  BABY  WITH  A  DIXIE  MELODY 

I  ONLY  HAVE  EYES  FOR  YOU 

ANNIVERSARY  SONG 

EYL  MOLEH  RACHAMIN 

(TRADITIONAL  PRAYER*HEBREW) 
BABY  FACE 

CAROLINA  IN  THE  MORNING 
CHINATOWN,  MY  CHINA! OWN 
I'M  LOOKING  OVER  A  FOUR-LEAF  CLOVER 
PRETTY  BABY 

ABOUT  A  QUARTER  TO  NINE 
CALIFORNIA  HERE  I  COME 
MY  BLUSHIN'  ROSE 
I'M  JUST  WILD  ABOUT  HARRY 


BOURNE,    INC. 
BOURNE, INC. 

BOURNE,    INC. 

BROADWAY  MUSIC 

CRAWFORD  MUSIC 

FAWJUS  MUSIC  CORP. 

FEIST   ,    INC. 

HARMS,    INC. 

HARMS,    INC. 

HARMS,    INC. 

TRYING  BERLIN, INC. 

IRVING  CAESAR 

JERRY  VOGEL  MUSIC 

LA  SALLE  ALFRED^ALBERT  DAY 

AND  HUNTER 

MAYFAIR  MUSIC 

MILLS  MUSIC  CO. 

MILLS  MUSIC  CO. 

MPHC 

MOOD  MUSIC 

PUBLIC  DOMAIN 
REMICK  MUSIC 
REMICK  MUSIC 
REMICK  MUSIC 
REMICK  MUSIC 

SHAPIRO-BERNSTEIN  CO, INC. 
WITMARK  AND  SONS, INC. 
WITMARK  AND  SONS 
WITMARK  AND  SOBS,    INC. 
WITMARK  AND  SONS,    INC. 
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CURRENT  FILM  REVIEWS 

THAT  MIDNIGHT  KISS..  Metro i  Kathryn  Grayson,  Mario  Lanza.  Directed  by 
Norman  Taurog.  Musical  direction  by  Charles  Previn. 

THAT  MIDNIGHT  KISS  is  the  latest  item  in  Metro's  program  of  "good"  music 
for  the  masses.  Using  well  tried  components  in  every  department,  the 
picture's  only  innovation  is  the  debut  of  Mario  Lanza.  As  a  juvenile 
who  looks  like  an  ordinary  mortal  and  sounds  like  a  real  tenor,  he  should 
prove  a  valuable  property. 

The  main  issue  of  the  story  is  whether  or  not  a  tenor  will  be  found  in 
time  for  the  Big  Show.  It's  the  usual  off  and  on  affair  with  each  of 
our  two  young  people  laboring  long  and  earnestly  under  misapprehensions 
concerning  the  other.  These  convolutions  of  plot  provide  spots  for  ap- 
proximately some  eighteen  numbers.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  shortened, 
either  by  editing,  or  by  some  deft  dramatic  trick.  E.  g.t  when  Johnny 
(Mr.  Lanza)  announces  his  desire  to  sing  "Una  Furtive  Lagrima",  Maestro 
Iturbi  retorts,  "Please!  Just  the  last  part."  Miss  Grayson  loses  her 
temper  a  couple  of  times  before  her  song  is  finished:  once,  at  her  aud- 
ition for  Iturbi,  when  she  essays  "Caro  Nome",  and  later,  when  rehears- 
ing a  duet  from  "Lucia  di  Lammerraoor" .   Toward  the  end  of  the  film  she 
gets  all  the  way  through  a  set  of  coloratura  variations  called  "Russian 
Nightingale".   Mr.  Lanza  does  two  such  spellbinders t  "Mama  mia,  che  vo 
sape",  a  folk  song  adaptation  by  Emanuele  Nutile,  and  "Celeste  Aida". 
Supported  by  full  strings  -  represemted  on  the  screen  by  two  violins, 
bass  and  guitar  -  he  woos  Visa  Grayson  with  "I  know,  I  know,  I  know", 
by  Bronislav  Kaper,  and,  on  another  occasion,  with  Jerome  Kern's  "They 
didn't  believe  Me",  In  this  one  he  bounds  through  a  garden  to  reach 
her.  Oddly,  not  a  single  note  is  jiggled.  The  score's  climax,  which 
coincides  with  Boy  Getting  Girl,  is  a  dreadful  operatic  synthesis  of 
tunes  from  not  unfamiliar  orchestral  works  by  the  greatest  composer 
Hollywood  has  ever  known,  Peter  Tchaikowsky. 

Mr.  Iturbi  plays  a  character  named  Jose  Iturbi  who,  as  conductor  of 
the  Symphony  and  artistic  director  of  the  Opera,  seems  to  have  the  mu- 
sic business  in  Philadelphia  pretty  well  in  hand.  He  also  plays  the 
final  fustian  from  Liszt's  Concerto  in  E-flat,  Allegro  Appassionato 
of  Saint-Saens  and,  with  his  sister,  Amparo  Iturbi  on  a  second  piano, 
the  "Revolutionary  Etude.  His  featured  work  is,  of  course,  a  select- 
ion of  the  loud  parts  of  you-know-whose  Concerto  No.l  in  B-flat  minor. 

The  horseplay  division  brings  us  a  snatch  of  Beethoven's  "Turkish 
March"  and  a  Rossini  overture,  respectively  played,  sung  and  conduct- 
ed by  Keenan  %nn,  J.  Carrol  Naish  and  Jules  Munshin.  It's  fairly 
amusing  hoke  and  doesn't  seriously  impair  the  picture's  instructional 
value.  There's  probably  no  real  harm,  movies  of  this  genre  -  wherein 
the  star  sings  as  well  as  she's  ever  going  to,  and  the  Old  Maestro  says, 
"She  has  a  fine  voice.  Of  course,  she  needs  work."  Nor  does  it  matter 
especially  how  many  people  are  led  to  think  that  Tchaikowsky 's  Fifth 
Symphony  is  really  an  opera  called  "The  Princess". 

Although  it  is  likely  to  go  unnoticed  amid  all  the  brilliance  described 
above,  there  is  also  a  perfectly  satisfactory  background  score.  Light 
in  texture  «nd  modestly  recorded,  it  serves  nicely  to  bridge  into  and 
out  of  purely  musical  sequences  and  as  an  effective  indicator  of  emo- 
tional climates. 

William  Hamilton 
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SHE  WORE  A  YELLOW  RIBBON  ..  RKO-Radio:  John  Wayne,  Joanne  Dru.  Directed 
by  John  Ford.  Score  by  Richard  Hageman.  Orchestral  Arrangements  by  Lucien 
Cailliet. 

SHE  WORE  A  YELLOW  RIBBON  is  a  big,  handsome  account  of  operations  in  the 
United  States  Cavalry  after  the  Civil  War.  It  has  been  set  to  music  with 
inspiration  and  care,  Mr,  Hageman's  fine  score  benefitting  by  the  best 
efforts  of  arranger,  performer,  recordist  and  cutter.  Lucien  Cailliet, 
who  was  responsible  for  some  of  those  gaudy  transcriptions  of  Bach  feat- 
ured by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  a  few  years  ago,  seems  now  to  be  much 
more  fruitfully  employed.  While  his  skill  at  instrumentation  is  still 
evident,  here  is  furthers  the  expressive  purposes  of  the  composer  instead 
of  obstructing  them. 

In  turn  Mr.  Hageman's  composition,  although  it  has  great  interest  of  its 
own,  is  consistently  motivated  by  the  script.  It  comprises  quotation  and 
original  material  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  first  heading  is  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  songs,  presumably  belonging  to  the  time,  the  place 
and  the  Cavalry,  and  aimed  at  setting  up  atmosphere.  Unfortunately,  since 
most  of  them  are  so  familiar  to  us  in  so  many  different  contexts,  their 
atmospheric. effect  is  sometimes  lost.  For  example,  the  title  piece,  in- 
stead of  evoking  a  sense  of  the  open  spaces  and  the  days  of  Custer  and 
Sitting  Bull,  transports  me  only  as  far  back  as  Miami  Beach  and  1942. 
It's  one  of  those  tunes  which,  with  various  sets  of  lyrics  has  become  the 
special  property  of  most  of  the  branches  of  service  and  most  of  the  col- 
leges and  fraternities.  Of  course,  if  'Yellow  Ribbon1  was  at  that  time 
the  Cavalry's  own,  one-and-only,  original  song,  it  couldn't  reasonably  be 
left  out,  but,  for  the  prominently  displayed  theme  of  the  whole  score,  it 
has  too  many  irrelevant  associations  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  I  also 
had  the  same  trouble  with  "Bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairee"  (which  now 
infallibly  recalls  to  me  Abe  Burrows'  tag:  "Because  I  am  not  dead")  and 
a  third  piece  which  I  know  only  by  its  highly  inappropriate  first  line  : 
"I'm  a  rambling  wreck  from  Georgia  Tech". 

Nevertheless,  once  chosen,  these  songs  are  beautifully  handled.  They  oc- 
cur mostly  as  background  for  the  marching  troop  and  are  treated  with  in- 
vigorating forthrightness  and  simplicity.   ^Yellow  Ribbon'  appears  much 
more  often  than  the  others  and  in  a  wider  variety  of  arrangements,  to 
suggest,  as  required,  stealth  or  triumph  or  fatigue. 

The  bugle  is  the  main  link  between  the  score  and  the  action  and  ,  as  such 
is  used  with  great  resourcefulness.  Its  entrances  are  harmonically  pre- 
pared by  the  orchestra  and  generally  prompted  some  orchestral  reaction 
afterwards.  Treated  this  way,  it  provides  the  musical  episodes  with  the 
most  convincing  kind  of  punctuation.  Once  the  composer  achieves  extra 
emphasis  by  clearing  a  space  for  the  bugle,  so  to  speak,  when  he  takes 
the  orchestra  out  through  an  abrupt  modulation,  leaving  the  bugle  alone 
to  sound  off  in  the  freshly  prepared  key. 

As  to  the  score's  principal  ideas,  there  are  a  few  pretty  ordinary  mo- 
ments. Sgt.  Quincannon's  barroom  adventure  is  thoroughly  predictable: 
the  Irish  motif  and  lots  of  noise.  Unpredictable  to  the  point  of  com- 
plete irrelevancy  is  the  impassioned  outburst  from  the  strings  which 
greets  the  Captain's  decision  early  in  the  story  not  to  interfere  with 
the  Indians.  And  shortly  after  that,  while  observing  some  buffalo,  we 
hear  Glories-of-Nature-in-th-Old-West  music. 
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Otherwise,  this  score  is  a  real  pleasure  and,  I  think,  would  remain  so 
on  repeated  hearings.  Here  are  a  few  spots  especially  worth  listening 
for.  The  segment  beginning  with  Sgt.  Tyree's  flight  from  the  Indians 
and  ending  with  the  storm  is  notable*  A  fine  effect  is  the  concluding, 
"cadence",  consisting  of  a  harsh,  rapid  figure  in  the  trumpets  which  is- 
"resolved  with  a  crack  of  thunder.  A  lovely  flute  and  harp  passage 
is  heard  behind  the  scene  at  the  burned  settlement,  where  Tyree  ^"d  the 
Captain  interview  the  wounded  old  soldier.  Later,  at  the  fording  of  a 
river,,  the  writing  is  again  big  and  brassy.  The  sequence  starts  with 
an  imbroglio  of  horn  versus  trumpet  which  is  presently  pulled  apart 
to  become  a  sort  of  dialogue,  where  one  group  of  instruments  replies 
to  the  other  in  a  different  meter. 

William  Hamilton 


SHE  WORE  A  YELLOW  RIBBON 


TOP  O'  THE  MORNING 
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LIGHTER  FILMS 

Marie   Hamilton 

A  number  of  good  light  hearted  films  are  to  be  seen  at  the  moment  and  pub- 
lic response  shows  how  welcome  they  are. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  SILVER  LINING..  Warner  Brothers.  June  Haver,  Ray  Bolger,  Gor- 
don MaoRae.  Directed  by  David  Butler.  Musical  direction,  Roy  Heindorf . 

Technicolor. 

Marilyn  Miller's  career  makes  a  solid  foundation  for  a  screen  musical.  The 
offering  nay  fall  short  as  biography  but  it  supplies  adequate  support  for 
presentation  of  the  numbers  Marilyn  made  famous.  June  Haver,  daintily 
pretty  as  the  star,  is  overshadowed  by  the  showmanship  of  Ray  Bolger, whose 
performance  makes  hard  competition.  In  a  long  list  of  well  staged  period 
favorites  are  hits  from  SALLY  ,  Sunny,  and  songs  by  Toumans  and  Herbert,  - 
"Tiae  on  My  Hands",  "Who",  "A  Kiss  in  the  Dark"  and  the  title  song  stand- 
ing out  among  the  rest. 

IT'S  A  GREAT  FEELING. .  Warner  Brothers.  Dennis  Morgan,  Jack  Carson,  Dir- 
ected by  David  Butler.  Music  by  Jules  Styne. 

Jack  Carson  directs  himself  and  co-star  Dennis  Morgan  in  a  film  on  the 
Warner  Brothers '  lot  and  his  picture-making  tribulations  are  many  and  gag- 
laden.  Warner  stars  and  directors  have  bit  parts  in  the  entertaining  back- 
ground of  studio  operations.  There  is  a  fairly  continuous  stream  of  good- 
humored  clowning  whose  high  spot  is  a  screen  test  that  Jack  directs,  photo- 
graphs and  records.  The  Cahn-Styne  tunes,  ably  delivered  include  "Blame 
My  Absent  Minded  Heart",  "Give  Me  A  Song  ?'ith  a  Beautiful  Melody",  "There's 
Nothing  Rougher  Than  Love". 

HI  THE  GOOD  OLD  SUMMER  TIME..  Metro.  Judy  Garland,  Van  Johnson.  Directed 
by  Robert  Z.  Leonard.  Musical  direction  by  Georgie  Stoll.  Technicolor. 

A  happy  example  of  the  Hollywood  musical,  this  is  filled  with  pleasant  peo- 
ple doing  pleasant  things.  Most  of  them  take  place  in  S.  Z.  Sakall's  mu- 
sic store  where  Van  Johnson,  head  salesman,  and  newcomer  Judy  Garland  have 
the  spats  preliminary  to  romance.  Music  and  fun  bubble  up  through  the  love 
affair.  Songs  of  the  day  -  the  early  1900s  -  and  semi-popular  instrumental 
music  are  brought  in  with  an  easy  competence  that  marks  the  whole  proceed- 
ings. Besides  the  title  song,  the  score  features  "Meet  Me  Tonight  in  Dream- 
land", "Put  Your  Arms  Around  Me  Honey,"  "Wait  'till  the  Sun  Shines, Nellie", 
"Play  That  Barber  Shop  Chord",  "I  Don't  Care". 

TOP  0«  THE  MORNIKJ..  Paramount.  Bing  Crosby,  Barry  Fitzgerald.  Directed 
by  David  Miller*  Music  by  Robert  Emmett  Dolan. 

The  stealing  of  the  Blarney  Stone  becomes  here  an  affair  of  international 
importance,  ^surance  investigator,  Bing  crosby  from  America  joins  Serg- 
eant Barry  Fitzgerald  of  the  local  constabulary  to  look  into  the  loss  and 
the  black  doings  that  legend  said  would  follow  it.  Before  things  are 
cleared  up,  the  audience  is  up  to  its  ears  in  predictions,  quaint  sayings 
delivered  in  brogue,  love  and  mystery.  Happily  too,  there  is  much  of 
Bings  and  Barry's  special  brand  of  teamwork.  An  unusually  attractive 
score  of  traditional  Irish  tunes  and  two  Burke-Van  Huesen  sews  "You're 
in  Love  With  Someone"  and  "Top  0»  the  Morning"  lighten  the  slightly  foggy 
sction.  The  Irish  airs  are  as  melodious  as  their  titles.  "The  Wind  That 
Shakes  the  Barley",  "My  LaKan  Love",  "I  Will  Walk  ,<-rith  My  Love",  "The 
Mountains  High",  "As  I  Went  Walking  One  Morning  in  Spring",  "0  T'is  Sweet 
to  Think". 
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FILM    MUSIC 


HAMLET,  Universal-International:  J.  Arthur  Rank 

Dr.  William  Walton  makes  a  point  to  Conductor,   John  Hollingsworth  and 

Sir  Laurence  Olivier  during  a  HAMLET  recording  session. 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 


CANADIAN      Mr,  Gerald  Pratley  of  Toronto  has  been  giving  a  series  of 
BROADCASTING   programs  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Company  on  the  noted 
CORPORATION    English  film  composers.  Muir  Mathieson  has  interviewed 

such  composers  as  Walton,  Easdale,  Bliss  and  Vaughan  Williams 
and  played  extracts  from  their  film  scores.  These  composers  have  talked  a- 
bout  the  problems  they  faced  in  writing  music  for  various  pictures.   Mr. 
Pratley  is  planning  to  give  a  similar  series  of  radio  programs  on  the  film 
composers  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  hope  this  movement  will  produce 
material  which  we  may  feature  in  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES.  The  radio  service  spon- 
sored by  the  various  educational  institutions  will  find  such  programs  of 
great  value. 


M.T.N.A.      The  two  Audio-Visual  meetings  of  the  Music  Teachers  National 
Association  in  San  Francisco  in  mid-August  were  well  attend- 
ed, James  F.  Nickerson  of  the  University  of  Kansas  presided. 
Boyd  Rakestraw  of  the  University  of  California,  a  nationally- 
known  audio-visual  man,  served  as  the  keynoter  of  the  sessions.  Josephine 
Murray  of  the  Santa  Barbara  schools  and  chairman  of-  the  Film  Committee  of 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  (California  Western  Division),  of- 
fered four  suggestions  on  the  subject,  "Evaluation  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  for 
Musio"i  (l)  That  all  music,  musical  instruments  and  cultural  information 
contained  in  teaching  aids  be  authentic.  (2)  That  further  instructional 
film  materials  be  designed  and  produced  to  more  appropriately  cover  the 
gamut  of  age  and  interest  groups  in  American  schools.  (3)  That  systematic 
reviewing  of  film  materials  be  attempted  locally  by  a  system  of  "preview 
nights".  (4)  That  bulletins  of  materials  such  as  the  brochure,  FILMS  FOR 
MUSIC  EDUCATION  and  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES  be  made  available  in  all  libraries. 
The  second  session  was  devoted  to  the  preview  and  discussion  of  films  showni 
WILLIAM  TELL,  TEE  GREAT  WALTZ,  and  slide  films,  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  STRINGS, 
THE  VIOLIN  (University  of  Nebraska)  and  an  experimental  sound-slide  film  on 
the  problems  of  arranging  for  the  WOODWIND  ENSEMBLE (University  of  Kansas), 


COLUMBIA      The  Columbia  University  Film  Society  is  conducting  a  series 
UNIVERSITY     of  weekly  screenings  of  significant  motion  pictures.  Bach 
FILM         of  the  twelve  programs  of  the  fall  series  includes  a  feature 
SOCIETY       film,  a  documentary  and  an  experimental  film  or  animated  car- 
toon. The  followinp  films  with  scores  of  interest  will  be 
shown  during  the  series t  NIGHT  MAIL  (Benjamin  Britten) jPOIL  de  GAROTTE, 
(Alexander  Tansman);DAY  OF  wRATH(Paul  Schierbeck);  THE  LOON'S  NECKLACE (Howard 
Cable);   THE  SPANISH  EARTH(Vireil  Thomson  and  Marc  Blitzstein);  LOVE  ON  THE 
DOLE  (Richard  Addinsell);  POWER  AND  THE  LAND(Douglas  Moore);  THE  CITY(Aaron 
Copland);  VALLEY  TOWN(Marc  Blitzstein);  GRAPES  OF  WRATH  (Alfred  Newman); 
THE  PLOW  THAT  BROKE  THE  PLAINS(Virgil  Thomson);   Musical  shorts  will  also 
be  included!  CHANTS  POPULAIRES,  HYMN  TO  THE  NATIONS,  and  FIDDLE  DEE  DEE. 


MAINE        Mrs.  Rheta  Tasker,  state  chairman  of  film  music  for  the  Nation- 
FILM          al  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  writes  that  she  plans  this  year 
PROGRAMS      programs  of  film  music  in  clubs  throughout  the  state.  She  and 

several  other  state  chairman  have  written  our  Council  for  sug- 
gestions of  published  music  used  in  motion  pictures,  also  topics  for  discus- 
sion. She  plans  to  use  such  subjects  as  "Men  ^ho  Make  Music  for  Films"  using 
material  for  papers  found  in  FILM  MUSIC  NOTESj  MUSIC  MAKERS(Vol.7#l-2-3);  IN- 
FORMATION on  FILM  MUSIC  in  the  UNITFD  STATES(Vol.R#O;  REVIEW  OF  MUSIC  IN  A 
FILM.  RECORDS  USED  AS  LISTED  IN  THE  MARCH  APRIL  NUMBER.  Performance  of  music 
used  in  films.  Exhibit  scores  from  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES.  The  National  Film  Music 
Council  is  pleased  to  assist  with  such  information  as  is  desired  for  these 
programs. 


MLM  MUSIC  PROFILE   .  .  Adolph  Deutsch 
Lawrence  Morton 


During  eight  years  of  employment  at  Warner  Brothers  Studios  Adolph  Deutsch 
was  consistently  assigned  to  the  writing  of  musio  for  dramas  of  mystery, 
adventure  and  violence.  His  scores  ran  the  gamut  of  emotions  from  sniveling 
fear  to  horrendous  hate.  He  had  to  draw  inspiration  from  avalanches,  betray- 
als, stolen  goods  and  Oriental  statues.  Villains  and  heroes  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  snarls  and  fanfares,  and  there  had  to  be  insinuating 
melodies  for  beautiful  but  vindictive  ladies.  Maidenly  heroines  and  slum- 
bering valleys  did  sometimes  appear  in  the  early  reels  of  a  film,  mostly  so 

that  Virtue  could  be  threatened  by 
dissonance  and  Peace  be  shattered  by 
brass  and  percussion.  It  began  to 
appear  that  Deutsch  was  getting  his 
assignments  not  from  the  music  de- 
partment but  from  the  casting  office, 
along  with  Sidney  Greenstreet  and 
Peter  Lorre.  Hence  a  Deutsch  score 
was  inevitable  in  THE  MALTESE  FALCON, 
THE  MASK  OF  DIMITPIOS  and  THREE  STRAN- 
GERS. 

The  pattern  was  becoming  monotonous 
and  Deutsch  began  to  fear  that  one 
more  score  of  this  kind  would  drive 
him  to  the  psychiatrist's  couch.  Long- 
ing for  a  chance  to  score  a  comedy,  a 
farce,  a  boy-meets-girl  romance  (any- 
thing without  a  murder ),  he  left  Warn- 
ers for  the  highly  competitive  free- 
lance field.  But  to  the  industry  he 
was  still  a  "grue  and  horror" composer 
and  he  was  trapped  ^vith  three  pictures 
of  the  very  kind  he  was  trying  to  es- 
cape from  -  RAMROD,  BLAZE  OF  NOON,  and 
WHISPERING  SMITH.  About  a  year  ago 
blessed  relief  came  with  a  contract  at 
M-G-M  where  he  has  been  shuttling  hap- 


Adolph  Deutsch 


pily  between  the  sentiment  of  LITTLE 
WOMEN,  the  drama  of  INTRUDER  IN  THE 
DUST,  the  jazzy  high  spirits  of  ANNIE 

GET  YOUR  GUN  and  the  religiosity  of  STARS  IN  Ml  CROWN(the  last  two  not  yet 

released). 


But  it  is  in  high  drama  that  Deutsch's  musical  personality  has  so  far  reveal- 
ed itself  most  fully.  Any  over-all  description  of  his  musio  must  include 
such  terms  as  bold,  complex  and  thick-textured,  dissonant,  sonorous,  fragment- 
ary in  thematic  material  and  rich  in  developmental  processes.  These  terms, 
though  acurate  enough  in  a  general  sense,  cannot  account  for  Deutsch's  re- 
sourcefulness in  bringing  variety  to  his  style.  Even  in  the  pictures  he  grew 
weary  of  scoring  he  generally  managed  to  clothe  the  dramatic  cliche  in  fresh 
sounds.  For  this  one  must  listen  carefully  to  each  score,  with  one's  attent- 
ion focused  less  on  general  characteristics  of  style  than  on  specific  sounds. 
Most  of  all  one  must  observe  the  relationship  between  screen  and  score,  for 
this  relationship  is  the  very  foundation  of  Deutseh's  esthetic.  He  different- 
iates carefully  between  "music"  and  "film  music",  and  he  has  written  both. 
Nothing  disturbs  him  more  than  the  application  of  concert-hall  criteria  to 
dramatic  musio. 

Deutsoh  is  the  most  articulate  of  Hollywood's  composers.   *n  speech  and  written 
word  he  has  had  much  to  say  about  craft  problems,  about  the  need  for  collabora- 


tion  between  artists  and  craftsmen  in  the  industry,  and  about  the  unrealized 
potentialities  of  music  in  the  sound  film.  Most  of  all  he  is  concerned  about 
the  economic  problems  of  the  film  composer,  problems  having  less  to  do  with 
the  sire  of  salary  checks  than  with  the  larger  issue  of  composers'  rights.  In- 
volved here  are  such  intricate  legal  matters  as  contracts  with  studios  and 
publishing  houses  (nany  of  which  are  owned  by  the  film  companies),  national 
copyright  laws  and  international  copyright  treaties,  royalty  arrangements 
with  organizations  like  ASCAP,  and  the  moral  aspects  of  a  composer's  perman- 
ent rights  in  his  own  creations.  The  Screen  Composers'  Association,  of  which 
Deutsoh  is  vice-president  and  moving  spirit,  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  to 
deal  with  these  problems.  Aside  from  the  Association's  legal  counsel, Deutsch 
is  probably  the  best  informed  man  in  Hollywood  on  these  matters . 

Deutsch  was  born  in  London.  His  mother  brought  him  up  to  be  a  perfect  little 
gentleman,  and  at  twelve  he  dutifully  won  a  scholarship  at  a  prominent  public 
school.  He  also  took  proper  nusic  lessons  at  the  austere  Royal  Academy.  At 
thirteen  he  was  brought  to  America  by  an  uncle  who  was  convinced  that  a  bright 
youngster  like  Adolph  deserved  the  superior  advantages  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  A  year  in  Buffalo  changed  the  perfect  little  gentleman  into  a  typical 
aggressive  American  boy.  By  -the  time  he  was  in  high  school  he  had  organized 
a  small  dance  band  and  had  developed  a  penchant  for  tinkering  with  automobiles. 
He  left  school  before  graduating,  took  a  job  at  the  local  Ford  plant  and  play- 
ed piano  in  some  hardly  respectable  night  spots.  His  orchestra  arrangements 
had  a  spark  of  originality  and  they  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Broadway  pub- 
lisher who  brought  him  to  New  York.  Not  without  struggle,  which  included  tem- 
porary employment  as  a  shock-absorber  salesman,  he  made  his  way  into  "big  time" 
arranging  for  Henry  Busse,  Arnold  Johnson,  and  finally  for  Paul  Ash  in  the 
lush  days  of  Chicago's  Oriental  Theatre.  Here  he  once  spent  three  weeks  on  an 
arrangement  of  "Cherie"  before  he  succeeded  in  incorporating  in  it  all  the  lux- 
urious and  extravagant  devices  required  for  an  Ash  presentation. 

Between  arrangements  he  found  time  to  woo,  win  and  wed  Hermina  Selz,  a  commer- 
cial artist  who  shared  a  studio  with  Helen  Hokinson.  The  two  girls  studied  to- 
gether at  the  Chicago  Art  Museum,  burned  the  midnight  oil  struggling  with  the 
principles  of  dynamic  symmetry,  and  draw  heads,  hands  and  feet  on  the  night- 
gowns and  dinner  dresses  displayed  in  department-store  ads.  None  of  these 
causes  concern  Mrs.  Deutsch  nowadays.  She  paints  pictures  that  she  describes 
as  free  interpretations  of  people,  and  she  has  exhibited  with  marked  success. 
A  son  Allan,  aged  seventeen,  has  passed  through  the  aeroplane  and  hot-rod  mod- 
el phases  of  adolescence  and  has  now  taken  to  playing  a  species  of  sawed-off 
cornet.  In  his  high-school  orchestra  he  is  credited  with  talent  but  his  father 
makes  him  practise  in  his  closet.  Allan  subscribes  to  the  two-beat  New  Orleans 
style. 

Deutsoh's  career  has  swung  full  circle.  Working  on  ANNIE  GET  YOUR  (TON  has 
brought  him  back  to  the  same  kind  of  music  he  began  his  career  with.  His  recent- 
ly purchased  Jaguar,  a  small,  low-slung  ?lnglish  car,  has  revived  his  youthful 
passion  for  automobiles.  Southern  California  has  a  l«rt?e  chapter  of  that  odd 
fraternity  of  foreign-oar  owners.  Members  of  this  loosely  organized  group  sa- 
lute one  another  with  a  toot-toot  vrhen  they  pass  on  the  boulevards;  they  con- 
gregate at  the  repair  shops  to  compare  notes  about  gasoline  consumption,  speed 
records,  carburetor  adjustment,  and  to  hear  the  oracular  pronouncements  of  the 
mechanics.  On  Sundays  they  meet  at  a  local  speedway  to  demonstrate  how  their 
cars  perform.  They  all  wear  funny  hats.  Nothing  is  more  incongruous  than  to 
see  Adolph  Deutsch,  the  studious  and  serious  vice-president  of  the  Screen  Com- 
posers' Association,  driving  his  little  Jaguar  in  a  Sunday  parade  at  the  speed- 
way. Small,  slender,  his  well  beaked  profile  shielded  from  the  California  sun 
by  a  long-visored  jockey  cap.  he  carries  himself  with  the  tight-lipped  dignity 
of  a  cabinet  minister,  the  hateur  of  a  rajar  riding  a  richly  caparisoned  ele- 
phant. He  finds  this  new  hobby  both  relaxing  and  inspirational.  "I  get  better 
musical  ideas  while  adjusting  my  caburetor,  he  says, "than  I  ever  got  from 
murders  and  avalanches". 


NEW  REGULATIONS  PROPOSED  FOR     MUSIC  IN  TV  FILMS 

Roger   Bowman 


A  memorandum  of  far-reaching  effect  has  been  issued  "by  Mr.  Petrillo's 
office  during  the  last  few  months  governing  the  use  of  musicians  on 
films  for  television.  The  32  point  statement  which  was  given  to  agen- 
cies, networks  and  interested  organizations  is  still  in  the  suggestion 
form  as  a  basis  for  future  negotiations.  Even  the  adaptation  of  some 
of  its  salient  features  will  mean  widespread  changes  in  the  economy  of 
the  industry  with  regard  to  music.  Some  of  the  features  of  interest 
are  as  follows i 

1.  For  each  TV  film  program  of  15  minutes  or  less,  the  rehearsing,  re- 
cording and  photographing  of  which  does  not  exceed  one  hour  per  man, 
a  fee  of  $27.00  shall  be  paid (Leader,  double). 

2.  Overtime  rate  for  rehearsing,  recording  and  photographing  for  each 
five  minutes  or  less  TV  film  program,  the  rehearsing,  recording  and 
photographing  of  which  does  not  exceed  20  minutes.. $9.00  (Leader, Double) 

3.  Overtime  for  rehearsals  only,  for  each  15  minutes  or  less  per  man  .  . 
$4.50  (Leader,  double) 

4.  Musical  arrangers  are  to  be  paid  at  the  prevailing  motion  picture  or- 
chestrating rate  for  all  orchestrations  used  for  TV  pictures.  This 
also  applies  to  orchestrations  already  in  the  possession  of  any  orches- 

or  band  leader,  which  were  originally  made  for  other  than  TV  film  purposes, 

5.  Musicians  shall  be  engaged  as  librarians  to  keep  track  of  film. 

6.  Musicians  in  charge  of  the  musical  library,  or  acting  as  supervisors 
or  copyists,  or  performing  clerical  and  research  work  in  connection 
with  all  musical  requirements,  etc.  are  classed  as  librarians  and  shall 
receive  not  less  than  $2.50  per  hour,  not  less  than  six  hours  per  day. 

7.  All  excess  film  produced  in  any  session  will  be  scrapped  and  not  utiliz- 
ed for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

8.  If  television  films  are  made  for  scripts  or  similar  dramatic  episodes, 
or  for  anything  in  which  music  and  dialogue  alternate,  then  the  musi- 
cians can  only  render  services  if  the  script  is  recorded  in  its  entirety. 

9.  The  producer  agrees  that  all  music  sound  track  already  recorded,  or  which 
will  be  recorded  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  agreement,  will  not  be 
used  at  any  time  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  except  to  accompany  the  pict- 
ure for  which  the  music  sound  track  was  originally  prepared. 

10.  It  is  also  agreed  that  all  music  already  recorded  and  commonly  referred 
to  as  recordings,  will  not  be  disposed  of  or  used  for  any  television 
purpose. 

11.  No  foreign  sound  track  can  be  used  for  television  film  without  permission 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

12.  Film  music  cutters  shall  be  musicians. 

The  exact  effect  of  these  provisions  together  with  the  other  twenty  not  men- 
tioned above  will  definitely  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  TV  films 
ranging  from  20  second  commercial  spots  to  features  that  will  necessitate 
quite  a  bit  of  financial  adjustment  in  budgets. 


?m 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  SCORE  FOR  HAMLET 

William  Walton 

HAMLET  .  .  Universal-International:  J.  Arthur  Rank          Directed  by  Laurence 
Olivier.     Music  by  William  Walton. 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  about    William  Walton's  score  for  HAMLET 
FILM   MUSIC  NOTES  is  reproducing  the  following  sequence. 

PRELUDE:  "TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE" 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

Arthur   Bliss,   composer. 


The  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  picture,  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  is  laid 
in  Spain,  mostly  at  the  Spanish  Court  and  shows  Columbus'  frustration  at 
the  delay  and  lack  of  interest  in  his  first  adventure.  It  is  difficult 
with  American  and  English  actors  to  suggest  the  atmosphere  of  Spain,  - 
that  is  what  the  music  has  to  do  -  so  I  have  tried  using  Spanish  idioms 
and  tunes  akin  to  those  of  Spain  which  convey  the  feeling  and  atmosphere 
of  the  age  in  which  Columbus  set  forth  from  Spain. 

The  first  two  climaxes  in  the  film  for  music  are  naturally  the  first  sight  of 
the  new  world  and  later  the  return  of  Columbus  with  the  triumphant  news  in 
Spain.  In  the  voyage  across  I  tried  to  convey  the  long  suspense  as  confidence 
gives  way  to  dejection  leading  to  munity  aboard.  After  nany  trials,  land  is 
finally  sighted  and  apprehension  gives  way  to  thanks-giving  as  the  new  world 
is  reached.  The  voyage  back  rises  rapidly  to  a  crescendo  of  excitement  as  Col- 
umbus* ship,  the  "Nina",  approaches  Spain.  A  small  boy  sights  it  from  the 
cliff  tops  and  rushes  into  the  town  spreading  the  news  "Columbus  is  back". The 
music  re-echoes  his  cries.  The  townspeople  gather  at  the  harbour;  the  excite- 
ment grows  intense.  The  "Nina"  sails  into  the  harbour  -  and  now  the  scene 
changes  to  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Court  trumpeters  blow  a 
fanfare  and,  to  a  triumphant  march,  Columbus  makes  his  entry  into  the  grand 
hall  and  up  to  the  thrones  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain.  Musically  I 
found  the  picture  extremely  interesting. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  ,0  Universal  -  International;  J.  Arthur  Rank.  British. 
Technicolor.  Frederick  March,  Florence  Eldridge.  Director, David  MacDonald. 
Musical  Director.  Music  Score,  Arthur  Bliss. 

Authenticity  in  music  is  not  exactly  the  motion  picture  producer's  forte. 
Hollywood  has  ignored  the  problem  entirely,  while  the  achievements  of  Kuro- 
pean  producers,  still  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  cultural  tradition 
have  been  rather  sporadic.  It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  one 
hears  in  this  film  two  snatches,  however  brief,  of  authentically  presented 
fifteenth  century  music.  There  is  part  of  a  motet,  perhaps  by  des  Pres, 
which  emanates  from  the  monastary  at  which  Columbus  stops,  and  later,  the 
Gregorian  Chant  "Salve  Regina"  is  sung  aboard  ship  by  a  group  of  hardened 
sailors,  wnprettified  by  harmony,  trained  voices,  or  even  slick  ensemble, 
it  is  heard  probably  much  as  it  was  throughout  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Renaissance,  when  it  was  part  of  the  living  musical  and  religious  tra- 
dition of  the  most  uneducated  peasant.  AS  such,  its  effect  is  unbelievably 
striking-  one  is  made  doubly  aware  of  the  sheer  power,  elegance,  and  expres- 
siveness of  this  remarkable  melody. 

For  the  remainder  ,  Mr.  Bliss's  score  is  a  routine  affair,  distinguished 
enough  in  its  execution,  but  parallelling  the  episodic  nature  of  the  film, 
and  making  no  attempt  to  achieve  a  truly  organic  integration.  The  picture 
changes-  the  music  changes,  but  only  because  of  the  picture.  It  exists  only 
to  fill  in  the  silences  or  to  aid  what  the  picture  is  already  trying  to  do 
but  unsuccessfully.  There  is  one  notable  exception,  however.  When  Columbus 's 
party  lands  on  the  American  shore,  the  music  is  of  course  in  a  triumphant  and 
Jubilant  vein.  Then,  as  the  camera  pans  from  the  beach  to  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est and  moves  in  to  glide  past  the  Indians,  motionless,  watchful,  and  wonder- 
ing, the  music  follows  the  camera,  and  without  interrupting  continuity,  chang- 
es its  mood  to  the  contrasting  one  of  suspense  and  uncertainty.   It  has  gone 
Iarallel  to  the  picture,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  unfolds  organically, 
he  resultant  feeling  of  inevitability,  so  characteristic  of  organic  develop- 
ment  and  so  necessary  to  dramatic  power,  makes  this  one  of  the  few  moving 
moments  in  the  production. 

Harold  Brown 
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THE     HEIRESS 
A  REVIEW  OF  AARON  COPLAND'S  MUSIC  SCORE 

Irwin  A.  Bazelon 


Aaron  Copland's  score  for  the  Paramount  film,  THE  HEIRESS,  is  basically 
music  of  an  intimate  nature.  Its  overall  effect  is  that  of  a  kind  of 
quiet  restful  picture  of  the  late  Victorian  period  in  which  the  story 
is  set.  Instrumentation  tends  to  be  sparce.  5t  is  not  music  of  an 
over-dramatic  quality.  In  fact  this  element  is  underplayed  causing 
the  music  to  assume  a  subordinating  role  which  it  maintains  throughout 
the  picture.  Copland  has  stressed  the  importance  of  small  ensembles 
and  a  certain  softness  of  texture  that  is  extremely  significant  and 
quite  pleasing  to  note,  especially  to  the  professional  musician.  The 
usual  Hollywood  sequences  and  over-blown  mid -nineteenth  century  climaxes 
(as  an  attempt  to  underline  the  emotional  aspects  of  the  film)  are  hap- 
pily avoided.  The  stamp  of  the  composer  is  clearly  recognizable  as  soon 
as  his  name  appears  on  the  screen,  there  being  prior  to  this  one  minute's 
music  footage  not  part  of  Copland's  score.  The  latter  appears  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  main  titles. 

The  opening  scene  and  subsequent  ones  dealing  with  Washington  Square  in 
New  York  City,  feature  Copland  at  his  very  best.  The  music  is  quiet, 
tranquil,  and  extremely  pastoral  in  nature.  It  is  a  musical  mood  in 
which  the  composer  is  completely  at  ease,  as  he  has  shown  in  other  scores, 
namely  OUR  TOW  and  THE  RED  PONY.  There  is  a  stairs  sequence  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  film  that  is  quite  delightful.  The  music  is  spirited  and  gay, 
punctuated  by  short  pizzicato  passages  in  the  strings.  The  number  of  instru- 
ments employed  is  small.  The  love  scene  depicted  on  the  screen  is  accompan- 
ied by  an  extremely  un- Hollywood  type  of  emotional  contour;  music  (mostly 
strings)  that  is  restrained,  sincere  and  intimate. 

The  song  "Plaisir  d 'Amour"  acts  as  kind  of  a  romantic  link  between  the 
two  leading  characters,  appearing  and  re-appearing  in  different  thematic 
extensions  throughout  the  film.  This  device  is  not  a  new  one  but  it  is 
used  here  quite  effectively  for  certain  dramatic  and  emotional  purposes. 


There  is  a  particularly  interesting  section  where  Copland  has  the  opportu- 
nity Of  mixing  mood  sequences  as  a  direct  result  of  the  action  on  the 
screen.  Switching  from  music  of  lightness  and  sparkle  in  the  running  up 
the  stairs  music  to  textures  of  dark  somber  qualities  in  depicting  the 
intense  personality  of  the  father,  is  a  valuable  underlining  of  the  move- 
ments expressed  in  the  film. 

Although  the  actual  footage  of  the  score  is  probably  considerable,  it  does 
not  appear  so  from  outside  observation.  The  music  is  not  demonstrative 
in  any  nay  and  lacks  upon  occasion  definite  dramatic  emphasis.  In  several 
places  I  believe  the  music  could  have  had  more  dramatic  intensity.  The 
scene  at  the  end  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  is  the  very  crux  of  the  drama- 
tic action  on  the  screen,  and  although  the  music  builds  up  to  a  climax, 
one  feels  that  on  the  whole  it  is  disappointing,  and  falls  short  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  and  what  should  have  taken  place.  At  this  time, 
I  wanted  the  full  impact  of  the  situation,  and  I  felt  the  need  for  music 
more  striking  in  its  force  and  directness.  There  were  several  other  in- 
stances where  dramatic  possibilities  were  not  fully  explored. 

The  utilization  of  woodwinds  and  subdued  strings  is  highly  successful  thro- 
ugh-out the  score.  The  orchestral  tutti  is  almost  completely  absent-  an 
interesting  feature  to  note.  The  woodwinds  are  foremost  in  one  passage 
where  they  play  clever  scale-like  running  figures,  alternating  with  string 
pauses  and  punctuated  with  short  dramatic  sequences  as  called  for  by  the 
film  action.  This  is  the  scene  where  the  Heiress  is  waiting  before  her 
elopement.  There  is  an  ostinato  figure  in  the  horns  that  is  quite  effec- 
ive,  gradually  building  up  the  intense  action  on  the  screen.  I  felt  here 
again,  that  the  dramatic  possibilities  inherent  in  the  action,  could  have 
been  exploited  further.  Copland  seems  to  make  the  effort,  but  somehow 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  intensity  of  the  circumstances  is  weakened  to 
some  degree  without  the  musical  uplift.  In  another  instance,  the  use  of 
woodwinds  (bass  clarinet)  is  highly  effective,  giving  the  music  a  quality 
of  low,  dark  somberness  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  dramatic  action.  (The 
scene  is  between  father  and  daughter,  where  he  tells  her  of  her  utter  un- 
attractiveness . ) 

In  general,  Copland's  music  is  most  successful  when  it  accompanies  a  type 
of  action  calling  for  quiet,  subdued  backgrounds;  here  the  nature  of  the 
demands  are  high-lighted  by  the  extreme  tranquility  of  the  music  and  its 
sense  of  intimacy,  "flhen  the  action  calls  for  dramatic  force,  one  feels  a 
certain  lack  of  intensity  and  directness  about  the  score,  something  that 
would  allow  the  music  to  climb  out  of  its  subordinate  position  and  rise 
to  a  dominant  one. 


THE  HEIRESS..  Paramount.  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Sir  Ralph  Richardson. 
Directed  by  Willian  lyler.  Music  by  Aaron  Copland. 
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LIGHTER  FILMS 


ON  THE  TOWN..  Metro:  Gene  Kelly,  Frank  Sinatra.  Directed  by  (Jane  Kelly 
and  Stanley  Donen.  Music  by  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Roger  Edens.  Technicolor. 
Those  who  saw  the  Broadway  production  of  ON  THE  TOTffN,  may  feel  disappoint- 
ed that  more  of  the  Leonard  Bernstein  score  was  not  employed  in  MGM'S  just 
released  film  version  of  the  Betty  Comden-  Adolph  Green  hit.  It's  true 
that  many  of  the  memorable  Bernstein  numbers,  such  as  ''Lonely  Town"  and 
"Some  Other  Time"  did  not  make  the  transition  from  stage  to  screen. 


The  picture  nevertheless  rates  well  ahead  of  most  of  its  type  because  of 
its  skillful  scoring,  good  integration  of  music  and  action,  excellent 
lyrics,  and  fine  ballet  music,  specially  authored  by  Bernstein  for  the 
film.  Metro  apparently  felt  that  the  Broadway  score  was  not  sufficient- 
ly commercial,  and  commissioned  new  music  from  Roger  Edens.  The  added 
tunes  are  for  the  most  part  enjoyable,  particularly  the  ballad  "Main 
Street"  and  the  novelty  number  "You're  Awful"  for  which  Conden  and  Green, 
who  also  did  the  screen  play,  have  provided  a  first  class  lyric.  Arrang- 
er Saul  Chaplin  has  thrown  a  handsomely-done  sop  to  Bernstein  fans  with 
his  arrangements  of  the  background  and  ballet  music  into  which  many  bits 
and  pieces  from  the  abandoned  Broadway  numbers  have  been  fitted. 

Musically  outstanding  are  the  opening  and  closing  scenes  of  the  picture 
where  Chaplin  has  worked  Bernstein's  "I  Peel  Like  I'm  Not  Out  of  Bed  Yet" 
and  "New  York,  Hew  York"  into  closely  integrated  background  music  for  the 
pantominic  footage  showing  the  three  sailors  whose  24  hour  leave  is  the 
basis  of  the  plot,  racing  off  their  ship  and  through  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  into  a  whirlwind  sightseeing  montage  and  at  the  early  returning  the 
next  morning.  The  two  ballets.  Miss  Turnstiles"  and  a  long  dance  which 
actor-director  Gene  Kelly  dances  with  Vera-Ellen  are  more  crisply  and  au- 
thoritatively scored  than  is  customary  in  Hollywood  musicals.  There  is  a 
minimum  of  sweeping  violin  glissandoes,  some  very  exciting  brass  work.  The 
other  surviving  Bernstein  number,  "Come  Up  to  My  Place",  is  well  handled 
by  Frank  Sinatra  and  Betty  Garret.  The  picture  as  a  whole  represents  a  sur- 
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prisingly  good  compromise.  Less  surprising  would  have  been  a  complete 
abandonment  of  Bernstein's  score,  rated  rather  advanced  even  on  Broadway 
where  it  was  a  success,  in  favor  of  the  kind  of  platitud incur  nonsense 
which  seems  usually  to  go  with  musicals  about  the  service,  and  most 
musicals  about  anything  else.  Heywood  Hale  Broun 

EVERYBODY  DOES  IT..  2Oth  Century-Fox  :  Paul  Douglas,  ^ia6&  Darnell.  Dir- 
extor,  Edmund  Goulding.  Musical  Direction,  Alfred  Newman. 
Celeste  Holm, longing  to  be  a  prima  donna, threatens  her  happy  marriage  and 
husband  Paul  Douglas  struggles  to  get  rid  of  her  obsession.  The  discovery 
that  Paul  himself  has  a  voice  furthers  his  cause  with  other  help  coming 
from  music-hating  Charles  Coburn  and  opera  singer  Linda  Darnell,  who  takes 
Paul  and  his  baritone  on  a  concert  tour.  Stretches  of  uproarious  farce  and 
well  introduced,  well-sung  musical  bits  meet  eventually  in  a  slapstick  cli- 
max, during  an  opera  sequence  "Ak-Bar"  by  Mario  Castenuovo-Tedesco.  There 
are  clever  digs  at  pseudo-musical  America. 

DANCING  IN  THE  DARK..  20th  Century-Fox:  William  Powell,  Mark  Stevens.  Dir- 
ector, Irving  Reis.  Lyrics  and  music,  Howard  Deitz  and  Arthur  Schwartz. 
Technicolor.  Though  carried  lightly  and  brightly,  this  is  romantic  drama 
with  music  rather  than  musical  comedy.  Acting  and  atmosphere  give  charact- 
er to  an  obvious  story  of  how  a  star  is  born.  William  Powell  as  an  insuffer- 
able, has-been  screen  idol,  refreshingly  unglamorous  Betsy  Drake  as  a  screen 
aspirant,  and  an  interesting  cast  are  set  in  an  excellent  replica  of  20th 
Century-Fox  Studio  procedures.  The  engaging  songs  and  dances  from  THE  BAND 
WAGON,  include  the  title  song,  "Something  to  Remember  You  ByJ  "New  Sun  in  the 
Sky"  and  "I  Love  Louisa".  They  top  off  an  entertaining  glimpse  of  behind-the 
scenes,  Hollywood. 

HOLIDAY  INN  ..  Paramount:  Bing  Crosby,  Fred  Astaire.  Director,  Mark  Sandrich. 
Music  and  lyrics,  Irving  Berlin.   Paramount  has  re-issued  this  popular  film 
which  combines  three  topflight  musical  comedy  talents.  The  story  still  seams 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  them.  Lazy  Bing  Crosby  converts  a  farm  into  a  night 
club  which  supports  itself  on  fifteen  holiday  parties  a  year,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  time  free  for  loafing  and  romance.  This  makes  a  series  of  musi- 
cal episodes,  carefree  and  tuneful,  each  based  on  an  American  holiday.  Some 
of  the  songs  are  well-established  favorites-  "Careful,  Thats  My  Heart",  "Abra- 
ham", "Happy  Holiday"  and  "i/Shite  Chris-tanas". 

THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  ..  Warner  Brothers  :  Danny  Kaye,  Walter  Slezak.  Direct- 
or, Henry  Koster.  Music. and  lyrics  by  Sylvia  Fine,  Technicolor. 
Danny  Kaye  fits  surprisingly  well  into  the  period  trappings  of  this  farce, 
set  in  early  19th  Century  Europe.  The  brow-beaten  assistant  in  a  gypsy  medi- 
cine show,  he  wanders  into  a  graft  ridden  hamlet  and  is  mistaken  for  the  In- 
spector General,  known  to  be  traveling  incognito  in  the  vicinity.  It  makes 
generally  good  fun,  and  is  effectively  staged  and  cast.  Danny  has  three  music- 
al specialty  numbers  -  "Yacov's  Golden  Elixir",  a  novel  "Soliloquy  for  Three 
Heads"  and  a  hilarious  "Gypsy  Number"  which  he  performs  with  his  usual  decept- 
ive simplicity  and  agile  clowning.  He  sings  one  ballad,  "Happy  Times". 


INTRUDER  IN  THE  DUST,.  Metro:  David  Brian,  Claude  Jarman  Jr.  Director,  Clarence 
Brown.  I'usic  ,  Adolph  Deutsch. 

In  the  current  film,  INTRUDER  IN  THE  DUST,  Adolph  Deutsch  has  supplied  only  ir.ain 
and  title  music.  This  almost  complete  lack  of  music  is  one  of  the  film's  dis- 
tinctions. Chough  it  may  be  argued  whether  the  absence  of  music  helps.  The  em- 
phasis on  factual  honesty  and  documentary  realism  which  screen  play,,  direction 
and  photography  try  to  achieve,  it  is  still  pretty  certain  that  very,  very  few 
theatre-goers  are  going  to  be  conscious  of  its  absence.  The  courage  displayed 
by  producer-director, Clarence  Brown  in  this  matter,  is  heartening,  as  is  any 
action  taken  by  Hollywood  film-makers  which  goes  cortrary  to  those  automatic, 
facile  cliches  of  production  that  seen  usually  to  gOTern  the  function  of  film 
musi0'  Gail  Kubik 


GOOD  UTILIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

Delinda    Roggensack 


Although  most  films  have  been  produced  solely  for  entertainment  and  on- 
ly a  very  few  for  education,  the  educational  implications  are  of  great 
importance.  The  films  have  brought  to  life  much  of  what  has  been  con- 
sidered "stodgy"  material  in  literature.   They  have  popularized  the 
Bo-called  "long-hair"  in  music  to  the  place  where  we  hear  the  melodies 
hummed  or  whistled  in  offices,  factories,  and  on  the  streets.  Nothing 
so  taught  Chopin  and  his  music  as  the  picture  SONG  TO  REMEMBER,  the 
sale  of  recordings  following  that  picture  reached  an  amazing  high.  Un- 
fortunately, except  where  it  has  been  used  as  a  spring-board  to  further 
study,  there  is  only  one  "Polonaise"  in  the  minds  of  children  and  Chopin 
wrote  it.  We  are  very  happy  to  announce  that,  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  Music  Educators*  National  Conference  and  the  American  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association,  this  film  will  soon  be  available  in  16mm.  sound  motion 
picture  for  school  use.  With  the  availability  of  an  ever  growing  list 
of  educational  films  and  proper  utilization  of  these  films,  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  music  field  becomes  assured. 

What  makes  for  good  utilization  of  films?  Let  us  understand,  first  of 
all,  that  the  use  of  the  film  is  not  the  line  of  the  least  resistance 
in  teaching,  nor  is  it  a  vehicle  for  either  the  lazy  teacher  or  the  in- 
different pupil.  It  takes  a  much  more  clever  teacher  to  teach  well  with 
a  film  than  with  an  ordinary  class-room  situation  if  the  maximum  of 
learning  takes  place.  Five  main  steps,  then*  are  suggested.  First  is 
the  PREPARATION  OF  THE  TEACHER.  Just  as  a  successful  teacher  carefully 
studies  all  of  the  materials  at  hand,  so  he  will  preview  and  study  the 
film  to  determine  its  adaptability  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson, 
and  to  discover  the  points  the  film  covers. 

Second  comes  the  PREPARATION  OF  THE  CLASS.  This  calls  for  expert  quest- 
ioning which  will  call  from  the  class  its  background  of  knowledge,  the 
concepts  to  be  corrected  or  strengthened  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
items  hitherto  unknown. 

Third  is  the  PREPARATION  OF  THE  ROOM.  Such  things  as  the  setting  up  of 
equipment  (projector,  screen,  etc.),  assurance  that  the  mechanical  oper- 
ation is  in  order,  threading  of  the  projector,  and  means  of  darkening 
the  room  should  all  be  taken  care  of  beforehand.  Many  students  can  be 
adequately  trained  to  assist. 

Fourth,  -SHOWING  THE  PICTURE.  This  needs  no  explanation.  Fifth,-  FINAL 
CHECK-UP.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways:   (l)  by  a  discussion  period 
following  the  showing  of  the  film,  (2)  by  a  quit  or  test,  (3;  by  assign- 
ment of  topics  for  further  study  or  research.  In  case  of  misunderstand- 
ings, the  film  may  be  shown  again. 

There  are  two  films  which  very  adequately  cover  the  above  discussion.  One 
is  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  film,  USING  THE  CLASSPOON  FILM,  and  the 
other  is  from  Cathedral  Films  called  TEACHING  WITH  A  FILM. 

The  educational  field  is  becoming  increasingly  richer  in  the  field  of  music. 
With  the  great  wealth  of  music  all  about  us,  on  the  radio,  in  recordings,  in 
the  motion  picture,  and  now  on  television,  music  teachers  need  to  be  "on  the 
ball"  for  the  best  possible  utilization  of  all  these  great  tools  which  have 
emerged  from  the  imagination  of  the  great  Edison. 
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FILMS  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Mary  Louise  Alexander 


This  almost  unique  little  magazine,  Fllif  MUSIC  NOTES,  has  for  several 
yean  been  covering  a  field  of  real  importance  to  public  libraries  but 
toe  few  of  us  have  known  of  it  or  realized  what  useful  reference  tool 
it  is.   Information  on  the  commercial  films  and  the  composers  who  write 
the  music, has  always  been  in  demand  in  public  libraries  and  now  there 
is  an  added  need,  at  least  for  those  libraries  that  offer  a  film  ser- 
vice to  their  community;  that  need  is  to  know  all  they  can  about  music 
films.  The  musical  film  ranks  very  high  in  popularity  for  people  who 
make  use  of  16mm  films,  but  there  is  still  too  little  information  avail- 
able on  them.  Honest  evaluations  of  specific  films  are  acutely  needed, 
but  very  scarce.  And  in  this  age  of  specialization  we  need  experts  to 
help  us  keep  in  touoh  with  all  new  films  that  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Musicians  and  film  producers  need  to  know  more  about  libraries  too. 
There  are  still  many  people  in  these  fields  who  are  unaware  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  public  library  as  a  film  center  for  an  entire  com- 
munity. A  public  library  film  service  may  be  of  several  kinds.  There 
are  the  libraries  that  maintain  film  collections  and  lend  16mm  films  as 
freely  as  books.  These  films  are  borrowed  by  clubs,  civic  groups,  so- 
cial agencies,  churches,  schools  and  by  individuals  for  use  in  homes. 
The  monthly  and  annual  film  audiences  for  13mm  films  reach  amazingly 
large  figures.  In  Stamford,  Connecticut,  for  instance  which  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  65,OOO,  the  monthly  film  audiences  total  almost  that 
figure  during  each  of  the  winter  months.  Another  type  of  service  is 
given  by  libraries  that  have  yet  to  acquire  a  film  collection.  These 
offer  full  information  on  what  films  exist,  where  they  may  be  had  and 
for  how  much,  and  they  assist  in  securing  any  title  needed  for  communi- 
ty use.  Still  other  libraries  conduct  film  forums  or  schedule  regular 
showings  in  their  buildings,  both  for  children  and  adults. 

Complete  statistics  on  film  use  are  lacking,  both  because  films  are 
still  very  new  to  libraries  and  because  additional  services  are  constant- 
ly coming  into  the  field.  However  fairly  recent  figures  indicate  that 
some  56  public  libraries  owning  7,292  films  reported  that  these  were 
shown  32,554  times  to  1,579,380  people  in  one  month  alone,  March,  1949. 

The  use  of  films  as  teaching  aids  in  schools  has  been  pretty  general  for 
many  years  but  there  is  a  growing  recognition  by  film  producers  and  dis- 
tributors that  the  public  library  is  the  one  best  agency  to  serve  as  the 
film  center  for  the  average  medium  sized  community.  The  library  is  open 
longer  hours,  it  has  working  programs  with  groups  of  all  sorts,  it  has 
books  and  other  information  related  to  the  films,  and  it  is  trained  to 
collect,  organize  and  circulate  cultural  materials  of  all  sorts. 

All  of  us  who  lend  films  realize  the  universal  appeal  of  music.  Travel 
films,  sports,  nature  and  music  are  almost  equally  popular  but  the  first 
three  types  outnumber  musical  films  to  a  serious  degree.  People  who 
live  in  cities  which  lack  concert  series  such  as  metropolitan  centers  of- 
fer, are  very  excited  over  a  Toscanini  film  or  being  able  to  have  Iturbi 
or  Menuhin  play  to  them  in  their  living  rooms  or  to  watch  a  Telephone 
Hour  broadcast  featuring  Pinza  or  Josef  Hoffman.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  magazine  and  others  interested  in  the  music  field  will  encour- 
age the  production  of  more  good  musical  films.  This  will  help  provide 
more  specific  knowledge  of  all  music  in  films  whether  original  or  adapted, 
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16  mm  FILMS 

Marie  L.  Hamilton 


The  helpful  booklet."Films  for  Music  Educatign^_prap€tfed  by  the  Films  in 
Music  Education  Committee  of  M.  E.  N.  C,'  and  theAudio-Visual  Education 
Association  of  California,  lists  pictures  from  many  distributors.  The 
films  discussed  below  are  among  those  chosen  from  Official  Films,  24  West 
45th  Street,  New  York.  Their  library  contains  ten  single  reel  films,  fea- 
turing Yeludi  Menuhin,  accompanied  by  Adolph  Bailer  at  the  piano.  The  mu- 
sic covers  a  fairly  wide  range.  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Sarasate,  Paginini, 
The  programs  are  not  always  fortunate.  Reel  III  for  example,  couples  a  pre- 
lude%from  one  of  Bach's  solo  "Partitas"  with  the  Schubert "Ave  Maria".  Reel 
IV  on  the  other  hand,  is  devoted  to  the  aria  "Br  Barme  Dich"  from  Bach's 
"St.  Matthew  Passion",  for  alto  with  violin  obbligato  and  strings.  Menuhin 
and  a  symphony  orchestra  under  Dorati  accompany  the  contralto,  Eula  Beal. 
The  recording  of  the  series  is  average  as  is  the  presentation.  A  plentiful 
use  of  close-ups  enables  the  artist's  fingering  and  bowing  to  be  studied. 

Th»  pianist  Jacob  Gimpel  has  made  seven  single  reels,  each  reel  devoted  to 
a  single  composer.  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  two  films  on  Chopin  and  two  on 
Brahms.  The  simple  staging  allows  concentration  on  the  artist's  brilliant 
technique.  The  recording  is  somewhat  uneven.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
trast the  Grirapel  performance  with  that  of  Jose  Iturbi,  who  appears  in  an- 
other series  in  Official's  catalogue. 

Eula  Beal,  contralto,  has  made  four  single  reels.  Again  the  programming 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  and  Miss  Seal's  lovely  voice  is  not  always 
shown  to  best  advantage.  The  staging  is  stiff  and  unattractive.  The  re- 
cording is  fairly  good. 

"Music  of  the  Masters"  series  with  eight  single  reels,  takes  in  the  perfor- 
mances of  a  number  of  artists.  Jose  Iturbi  has  two  reels,  in  which  he 
plays  Albeiiiz, Chopin,  Liszt  and  three  pieces  for  harpsichord  by  Rameau.  Re- 
cording is  good,  as  is  photography  and  staging.  The  Coolidge  Quartet  gives 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  string  quartet  in  E  Plat  Major 
by  Carl  von  Dittersdorf  and  the  Fugue  from  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  C  Major, 
Opus  59,  No.  3.   The  pianists,  Vronsky  and  Babin  have  two  single  reels,  in 
which  their  selections  draw  heavily  on  the  literature  for  piano  solo  and  for 
orchestra,  neglecting  the  works  written  for  two  pianos.  They  play  well,  and 
are  made  easy  to  watch.  Also  well  photographed,  with  helpful  close-ups,  is 
the  harpist,  Miidre(j  Billing.  Her  numbers,  though  of  no  great  consequence, 
display  the  charm  of  the  harp  as  a  solo  instrument.  The  recording  is  good. 
The  baritone,  Igor  Gorin  sings  "Largo  Al  Factotum"  from  the  Barber  of  Seville. 
His  interesting  and  instructive  performance  is  presented  as  a  concert  number 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Two  numbers  by  the  cellist,  Emmanuel  Feuermann, 
a  Rondo  by  Dvorak  and  David  Popper's  "Spinning  Song"  have  the  best  recording 
and  synchronization  in  the  series.  The  rather  ordinary  music  is  played  ex- 
citingly with  excellent  detail  shots  of  the  cellist's  fingering  and  bowing. 

Also  from  Official's  lists  is  "Invitation  to  Music"  in  which  a  travelogue 
of  Florence  serves  as  background  for  the  city's  Annual  Music  Festival. 
There  are  rehearsal  shots  -  a  ballet  working  with  piano,  a  string  quartet 
playing  the  second  movement  of  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik",  a  chorus  singing 
a  "Misere"  by  Verdi,  and  an  orchestra  going  through  an  edited  version  of  the 
VTilliam  Tell  "Overture",  The  film,  2  reels  in  length,  is  interesting  to  hear 
and  watch,  and  affords  a  good  glimpse  of  stage  mechanics. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS 

Sigmund    Spaeth 


Aaron  Copland's  brilliant  score  for  THE  HEIRESS  proves  once  more  that 
the  most  serious  composers  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  the  screen.  After  contributing  music  to  such  successful  pictures 
as  OUR  TOWN,  OF  MICE  AND  MEN,  and  THE  RED  PONY,  Copland  has  become 
thoroughly  at  home  with  the  technique  of  composing  by  the  foot  or 
even  the  inch.  In  THE  HEIRESS  he  makes  excellent  use  of  a  short 
phrase  of  only  four  notes,  besides  employing  the  old  song,  "Plaisir 
df Amour"  as  a  sardonic  commentary  on  the  story.  If  he  fails  to  make 
the  most  of  the  final  climax,  he  can  well  be  excused,  for  Beethoven 
himself  might  have  found  this  beyond  him. 


Hollywood  gives  another  example  of  its  ideas  on  grand  opera  in  the 
slapstick  EVERY  DOES  IT,  with  Paul  Douglas  and  Celeste  Holm  burlesqu- 
ing the  acknowledged  weaknesses  of  that  old-fashioned  art-form.  But 
the  parody  is  unfair  in  implying  that  Verdi's  Aid a  consists  of  very 
dull  music,  sung  by  a  static  soprano,  with  a  baritone  falling  down- 
stairs, not  once  but  twice!  Unfortunately  also  Miss  Holm  has  a  natur- 
ally sweet  voice  and  really  sounds  fine,  whereas  the  obviously  dubbed 
voice  of  Mr.  Douglas  is  hardly  worth  all  the  fuss  made  about  it,  par- 
ticularly when  handicapped  by  his  heavily  exaggerated  gaucheries.   If 
opera  is  to  be  kidded,  which  is  all  too  easy,  let  it  at  least  be  hon- 
estly funny! 


Danny  Kaye  has  a  chance  to  do  some  of  his  most  extravagant  specialties 
in  the  Warner  version  of  Gogol's  classic  story,  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 
His  handling  of  these  individual  spots  almost  throws  the  entire  plot  in- 
to the  shade.  Particularly  effective  is  the  take-off  on  gypsy  music, com- 
plete with  song;  dance  and  sobbing  violin.  A  burlesque  village  anthem 
is  also  amusing,  in  spite  of  the  rousing  tune  supplied  presumably  by 
Sylvia  Fine.  The  incidental  music,  by  Johnny  Green,  includes  one  of  the 
most  hilarious  tonal  descriptions  of  eating  and  drinking  ever  composed. 


It  may  be  too  early  to  risk  a  prophesy, but  there  is  a  wide  feeling  that 
Walt  Disney's  CINDERELLA  is  his  masterpiece  to  date,  outstripping  even 
the  classic  SNOW  WHITE  AND  THE  SEVEN  DWARFS.  Disney's  return  to  straight 
cartooning  will  be  welcomed  by  his  admirers,  and  there  is  a  joyous  reun- 
ion of  all  those  wonderfully  human  animals  that  enlivened  the  earlier 
films  of  this  unique  genius.  The  musical  score  is  more  than  adequate, 
with  some  charming  songs  that  may  land  in  the  Hit  Parade. 


The  success  of  the  screen  version  of  ON  THE  TOWN  was  to  be  expected.  The 
stage  play  concocted  by  Adolph  Green  and  Betty  Comden,  with  music  by 
Leonard  Bernstein,  nade  history  for  American  musical  comedy,  and  the  same 
gifted  people  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  motion  picture.  A  singing 
and  dancing  cast  headed  by  Gene  Kelly  and  Frank  Sinatra,  and  including 
Jules  Munshin,  Betty  Garrett,  Ann  Miller,  Vera-Ellen  and  Alice  Pearce, 
could  hardly  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  witty  material  supplied  by  the 
creators  of  this  joyous  show.   ON  THE  TOWN  adds  another  triumph  to  the 
list  of  the  screen's  musical  hits. 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 


OPERA  The  Opera  Television  Theatre  has  begun  i':s  series  of  condensed 
TELEVISION  versions  of  opera  over  CBS  -TV  in  Hew  York  City.  C  ARISEN  opened 
SERIES  the  series  with  Gladys  Swarthout  in  the  title  role  rod  Lawrence 

Tibbett  as  narrator  and  director.   Boris  Goldoivsky  staged  the 
performance. 


PILGRIMAGE    The  Pilgrimage  Play  which  has  been  staged  annually  in  a  natural 
PLAY         amphitheatre  in  the  Hollywood  Hills  for  the  last  twenty-i-  ine 
years,  has  been  filmed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Missouri 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  production  is  handled  with 
great  reverance,  apparent  particularly  in  Nelson  Leigh's  performance  as  Jesus. 
The  film  is  intended  especially  for  churches  and  religious  groups,  but  may  be 
used  by  schools  and  for  theatrical  exhibition.   35mm  and  16mm. 


METRO  Metro-Goldwyn-l'ayer  is  planning  several  films  of  considerable 
GOLDTITN  musical  interest.  Jesse  L.  Laskey  will  act  as  associate  pro- 
MAYER  ducer  trith  Joe  Pasternak  on  A  LIFE  OF  CARUSO.  Maria  Lanza, 

who  made  his  screen  debut  in  THAT  FIDNIGHT  KISS,  vdll  star  in 
a  film  that  will  recreate  many  of  Caruso's  favorite  roles.  Lanza  is  also 
to  be  co-starred  with  Ezio  Pinza  in  a  spectacular  musical  drama,  based  on 
Sascha  Guitry's  TWBURAN.  Another  of  the  studio's  big  budget  musicals  is  to 
be  the  Gershwin  AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS  for  which  Ira  Gershwin  is  writing  lyr- 
ics and  which  will  include  hitherto  unpublished  Gershwin  music,  Arthur 
Freed  has  been  made  producer  and  Gene  Kelly  vdll  star. 


TRAVERSE     Mrs.  John  M.  Batman  of  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  has  prepared 
CITY         an  interesting  film  music  program  for  her  music  club.  A  paper 
PROGRAM      on  the  subject  vdll  be  read,  based  on  material  from  FILM  MUSIC 

NOTES.  This  vdll  be  followed  by  reviews  of  a  Disney  cartoon 
and  a  Government  documentary,  with  illustrations  from  both  scores.  Records 
of  music  from  THE  PLOW  THAT  BROKE  THE  PLAINS  (Virgil  Thomson)  and  SPELLBOUND 
(Miklos  Rozsa)  will  be  played  and  two  numbers  from  STATE  FAIR  will  be  sung 
by  a  trio.  The  work  being  done  by  Hollywood  film  composers  will  be  discuss- 
ed. 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  BACK  ISSUES  OF  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES,  DATING  FROM 
SEPTEMBER  ,1946  to  DECEMBER  1949  (21  issues)  ARE  STILL  AVAILABLE 
AND  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  BY  ALL  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  THREE  DOLLARS.  BACK 
FILES  INCLUDING  ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION,  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
ADDRESS «  NATIONAL  FILM  MUSIC  COUNCIL, SI  Union  Square  West,New  York. 


COMPOSER      Composer  and  lyrist  Ann  Ronell  appeared  in  Boston  last  month 
ANN  RONELL    for  press  and  radio  interviev/s  on  the  film  score  for  Rrnie 
Pyle's  STORY  OF  G.  I.  JOE,  which  started  re-issue  openings 
this  year.  The  score  won  Academy  Award  nomination  for  the 
best  score  of  the  year  1945.  Speaking  of  the  subject  of  "film-scoring  tec- 
niques"  Miss  Ronell  was  presented  by  Dean  Sherman  to  music  students  at 
Radcliffe  College  where  she  had  received  musical  training.  Having  spoken 
before  the  National  Federation  of  Arts  in  San  Francisco  and  the  National 
Board  of  Review  in  New  York  City,  Miss  Ronell  reports  she  has  found  vital 
interest  everywhere  in "How  and  Why"  music  is  written  for  films  and  she  sim- 
ply answers  the  questions  given  by  her  audiences.  To  her  collaborator  on 
the  score  for  (J.  I.  JOE,  Louis  Applebaum  of  Canada,  Ann  Ronell  enthusiastic- 
ally gives  credit  for  those  detailed  sequences  where  utmost  ingenuity  was 
shown  in  combining  sound  effects  and  orchestra.  We  hope  to  have  an  article 
on  this  score  from  the  composers  at  a  later  date.  Three  numbers  from  STORY 
OF  G.  I.  JOE  were  punished  by  Leeds  Music  Corp.,  and  recordings  are  avail- 
able. 


Ann  Ronell  presents  recordings  from  the  sound  track  of 
"Story  of  G.  I.  Joe"  to  Ruth  Porritt,  Librarian  at  Radcliffe. 


Helen  Von  Dongen,  associate  producer  of  THE  LOUISIANA  STORY 
VON  DONGEN    has  returned  to  New  York  from  a  year  in  Europe  where  she  was 
making  a  film  with  United  Nations  on  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
score  by  Virgil  Thomson  will  have  to  be  a  library  job  as  this 
short  film  is  unable  to  bear  composer  expense.  Mr.  Thomson,  the  last  conpos- 
er  working  vdth  Miss  Von  Dongen  won  a  prize  for  his  original  score  for  THE 
LOUISIANA  STORY. 


NORMAN       Norman  HacLaren,  music  and  art  abstraction  artist  extraordinary 
MACLAREN      is  now  in  China  on  a  UNESCO  project  to  teach  film  techniques  to 
Chinese  art  and  music  students.  The  National  Film  Board  of  Can- 
ada ,  from  which  McLaren  took  leave  of  absence  last  summer,  re- 
ports no  mail  communication  with  that  part  of  China  to  which  MacLaren  was  sent, 


THE  THIRD  MAN  MUSIC 

William    Hamilton 


As  must  be  generally  realised  by  this  time,  THE  THIRD  MAN  represents  a 
most  significant  and  basic  development  in  the  'agreeable  science'  of 
setting  motion  pictures  to  music.  Mr.  Reed  has  successfully  revived  ac- 
companiment by  a  solo  instrument  without  any  of  the  drawbacks  attaching 
to  its  early  practice,  llany  of  us  can  recall  the  old  procedure:  ."Hearts 
and  Flowers  for  Deathbed,  Foreclosure,  Girl(3  to  93)-in-Snow;  or  the 
William  Tell  storm  for  Fire,  ^rain-wreck,  Battle,  or,  possibly  Storm.  By 
its  nature  it  could  hardly  be  depended  on  to  provide  its  share  of  a  uni- 
fied, convincing  performance.   Also,  before 
electrical  recording,  image  and  sound  us- 
ually emanated  from  distinctly  separate 
sources  which  emphasized  further  the  effect 
of  clumsy  contrivance. 

Without  tracing  in  detail  the  evolution  of 
the  sound  track,  let  me  say  that  it  has  made 
possible  a  most  excellent  score  of  which 
nearly  every  note  is  played  by  one  man- - 
Anton  Karas  -  on  the  zither.  The  score  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  selections  from  Fr. Karas1 
regular  repertory  and  of  free  improvisation. 
Naturally,  such  pieces  as  "Unter  dem  Lind- 
enbaun",  "Alter  Lied",  and  "TOiite  Crysant- 
hemums"  have  no  direct  boaring  on  the  action. 
They  and  J'r.  Knras  'originals  Cafe  I'ozart 
T;Yaltz"  and  the  'Harry  Lime1  theme  reproduc- 
ed here  are  used  mostly  to  keep  us  in  the 
nood  of  time  and  scene.  That  the  mood  which 
this  music  calls  forth  is  the  right  one, 
can,  of  .course,  only  be  assumed  by  people 
unacquainted  with  postwar  Vienna,  but  au- 
thentic or  not,  it  is  completely  persuasive. 
In  addition,  the  artful  use  of  the  Harry 
Lii-ie  thene  -  whole  and  in  sections  -  is 

highly  important  to  the  structure  of  the  story,  in  a  way  which,  unfortunate- 
ly I  can't  discuss  without  spoiling  one  of  the  film'?;  best  surprises. 

The  other  music  pertinent  to  the  action  is  even  more  striking  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  effectiveness.   It  was  surely  this  phase  of  the  work  which  in- 
spired one  critic's  allusion  to  the  Homeric  bard  with  his  lyre.  These  are 
the  passages  where  Mr.  Karas  abandons  16-bar  form  and  watches  the  screen 
with  us,  punctuating  and  commenting  briefly  in  a  sort  of  recitative  -  accom- 
paniment style. 

One  objection,  plausible  enough  in  theory,  but  not  in  accord  with  the  facts, 
is  that  the  unrelieved  sound  of  a  table  model  instrument  like  the  zither  is 
bound  to  start  oppressing  the  ear  long  before  the  tale  has  been  told.  YJhile 
it  is  true  that  the  zither  has  far  fewer  notes  on  it  than  the  piano  and 
lacks  the  assortment  of  weird  voices  available  on  an  organ  by  Wurlitzer  or 
Hope- Jones,  it  is  an  instrument  of  remarkable  variety  in  expressive  re- 
sources.  In  the  words  of  another,  somewhat  more  excitable  commentator,  the 
music  ranges  "from  light  blue  to  dark  blue  to  searing,  flaming  red."  Such 
dazzling  extremes  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  player,  of  course,  but  the  in- 
strument itself  possesses  two  basically  differert  sound  qualities  due  to 
the  stringing  and  to  the  normal  mode  of  operation. 


ANTON  KAPAS 


On  the  straight  side,  next  to  t^e  player  is  a  set  of  five  metal  strings 
mounted  over  a  fretted  fingerboard,  as  on  the  guitar.  They  are  sounded 
by  a  pick  worn  on  the  right  thumb  and  their  tone  is  comparatively  big  and 
brilliant,  Beyong  these  are  stretched  thirty-odd  gut  strings  of  fixed 
pitch.  These  are  color-coded  (like  harp  strings)  for  ready  identification. 
Plucked  with  the  bare  fingers,  they  have  a  softer,  thinner  sound  than  the 
five  melody  strings  to  which  they  provide  a  subservient  harmonic  back- 
ground. Since,  unlike  the  guitar  the  zither  sees  not  have  to  be  held  in 
place,  the  left  hand  is  free  to  execute  whatever  prodigies  of  fingering 
practice  and  natural  agility  will  allow. 
In  this  case  they  allow  plenty. 


THE  THIRD  MAN  ..  Selznick  t  Joseph  Gotten,  Valli. 
Music  by  Anton  Karas, 


Directed  by  Carol  Reed. 
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Excerpts  of  music  score  for  THE  THIRD  MAN 


PRINCE   OF   FOXES 

Some  Comments  of  Alfred  Newman's  Score 
Lawrence   Morton 


PRINCE  OF  FOXES  is  in  every  way  the  raw  material  for  grand  opera.  Triters 
who  know  the  traditions  of  the  lyric  theater  would  have  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  converting  it  into  a  libretto.  Except  for  a  tragic  ending,  obligatory 
in  grand  opera,  all  the  romantic  elements  are  present.  There  is  an  Italian 
Renaissance  setting,  peopled  mostly  by  a  nobility  that  lives  by  intrigue  and 
•Carfare.  "Tiere  are  a  heroine  of  irreproachable  virtue,  a  hero  whom  Fate  has 
lifted  from  humble  origins  to  consort  with  the  mighty,  an  evil  and  ambitious 
despot,  a  hired  assassin,  an  aged  husband  with  religious  and  democratic  sen- 
timents, a  long-suffering  mother,  and  a  host  of  minor  characters. 

Their  big  scenes  are  already  outlined.  Andrea  Orsini(tenor)  v;ould  have  a  gay 
bantering  song  in  the  art  dealer's  shop,  a  barcarolle  for  the  Venice  scene, 
a  long  soliloquy  before  his  easel  as  he  considers  how  his  life  has  been 
changed  by  association  with  Varano  and  Camilla.  He  would  have  two  heroic 
arias,  one  for  the  announcement  of  his  loyalty  to  Varano,  the  other  as  he 
leads  his  troops  into  battle. 

Cesare  Borgia(baritone)  would  have  a  brilliant  and  cynical  "Credo"  in  the 
first  act,  as  he  stands  before  the  map  of  Italy  and  reveals  his  plans  for 
conquest.  Camilla(lyric  sofrano)  would  have  at  least  two  arias,  one  a"Flower 
Song"  as  she  contemplates  the  destruction  of  her  rose  garden,  the  other  an 
affirmation  of  love  after  the  unmasking  and  torture  of  her  beloved,  Mona 
Karia( central to)  would  have  a  brilliant  scene  with  her  son  Andrea:  her  anger 
might  rise  to  a  high  A  and  then  be  dissolved  in  an  "Ave  Maria",  In  addition 
she  might  sing  a  brief  "Pieta"for  her  tortrred  son.  Belli(bass)  would  have 
a  "Laughing  Song"  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  act.  ^inor  characters  would 
have  their  minor  opportunities,  and  the  chorus  would  show  off  brilliantly 
as  peasants  and  townsfolk  in  the  festival  scene,  as  soldiers  in  the  battle 
scenes,  as  courtiers  and  banquet  guests.  Ballet  is  similarly  provided  for. 
Most  important  of  all;  there  would  be  love  duets  lyrical,  tragical  and 
passionate, 

Alfred  Newman's  music  through- 
out the  film  is  as  operatic  as 
the  screenplay.  It  has  the 
grand  romantic  afflatus.  This 
is  luxurious  music,  sensuous 
in  its  melodic  line,  rich  in 
its  harmonic  and  orchestral 
sonorities.  There  is  little 


PRriCE  OF  FOTES  -  "Cesare  Borgia" 


polyphonic  writing,  the  aim  being  always  to  project  the  melodic  materials. 
All  of  these  melodic  materials  are  vocal,  and  although  they  have  now  the 
configurations  of  incidental  music,  they  would  convert  easily  into  operatic 
forms.  Newman  has  constructed  his  score  according  to  the  leitmotif  tftfthnlnue. 

COM   mcto 
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PPINCE  OF  FOXES  -  "Varano" 


This  method  of  composition  would  allow  him  in  an  opera(as  it  does  in  the 
film  score)  to  develop  quite  fully  a  motif  like  the  one  that  characterizes 
Cesare  Borgia;  it  could  provide  a  stunning  orchestral  accompaniment  for  a 
Borgia  "Credo".  Varano's  theme  is  already  the  beginning  of  an  aria;  extend- 
ed and  developed,  it  could  be  the' "hit  song"  of  an  opera,  an  applause-getter 
like  "  Di  Provenza". 

Orsini'p  theme  has  received  in  the  film  score  a  great  variety  of  treatment. 
It's  opening  intervals,  ascending  fourths  that  stress  the  dominant,  tonic, 
and  sub-dominant,  present  an  unmistakable  profile;  its  suggestive  powers  are 
therefore  tremendous, 
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PPHICE  CF  FOXES  -  "Andrea  Orsini" 

Orsini's  big  battle  -aria  is  already  practically  composed  in  the  film  score; 
and  its  culmination  in  a  grand  duet  is  plainly  indicated  by  Newman's  adding 
to  it,  as  a  counterpart,  the  theme  for  Camilla.  This  theme  is  a  paraphrase 
of  a  song  heard  early  in  the  film  during  scene  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice, 
It  subsequently  does  double  duty  as  Camilla's  theme  and  as  a  love  theme. 


PRINCE  OF  FOXES  -  "Camilla" 


Newman  has  not  been  inspired  by  these  formulas.  The  worst  that  can  he  said 
about  his  score  is  that  it  matches  the  film.  The  role  of  Camilla,  for  in- 
stance, as  -written  and  acted,  has  precisely  the  quality  that  Newman's  theme 
gives  it.  The  same  is  true  of  Yarano  and 
his  theme.  One  night  say  that  this  kind  of 
motion-picture  scoring  is  too  faithfnl. 
Orsini,  on  the  other  hand  is  certainly 
flattered  by  his  theme  and  its  development. 
Newman  has  scored  here  the  character  that 
Tyrone  Ferrer  is  not  good  enough  an  actor 
to  portray.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
one  scene  where  the  drama  is  really  con- 
vincing and  believable,  thanks  to  Kaiina 
Paxinou  -  the  scene  between  mother  and  son- 
the  music  similarly  achieves  real  dramatic 
power  through  the  skillful  handling  of  the 
leitmotifs,  especially  the  Horgia  motif 
that  projects  itself  through  the  musical 
texture  and  generates  echoes  of  its  brass 
sonority  that  are  heard  almost  to  the  end 
of  the  scene.   It  is  significent  too  that 
the  best  music  has  been  written  for  the 
scenes  where  Newman  can  escape  from  the 
film  into  the  realm  of  straight  music;  the 
festival  scene  with  its  attractive  folk- 
like  tune,  and  the  scene  before  the  battle, 
where  the  Crsini  theme  is  developed  into 
a  full-blown  military  piece. 


Alfred  Newman 


PRINCE  OF  FOXES..  20th  Century-Fox:  Tyrone  Power,  Orson  Welles 
Director,  Henry  King.  Music,  Alfred  NeTrcman. 


Wanda  Hendrix, 


ALL  FILMS   INCLUDING  16mm,    RELEASED  DTIPBTO  THE  PAST  YEAR  AND  RECOTTENDED 
AP  THE  BEST  FROM  A  1/USICAL  STANDPOINT  WILL  BE  LISTED  IN  THE  MAPCH-APRIL 
ISSUE  OF  FID.*  MUSIC  NOTES   .    BLANKS  WILL  BE  ENCLOSED  AND  ALL  READERS   ARE 
UR^ED  TO  SEND  IN  THEIR  REPORTS   AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE.      REPORTS   TO  APPEAR 
IN  THE  MAY- JUNE  ISSUE  OF  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES. 


FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE 


Franz    Waxman 
Lawrence    Morton 


Franz  Waxman  lives  in  a  large  rambling  house  high  up  in  the  Hollywood 
hills.  The  house  is  beautiful  and  charmingly  informal;  the  grounds, 
though  well  cultivated,  still  retain  a  touch  of  the  rustic;  the  view  is 
magnificent,  encompassing  a  wide  section  of  the  San  Fernando  valley.  But 
to  a  musician  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  establishment  is 
Waxnan's  study.  This  is  a  large  room,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  full  of  evidence  that  its  occupant  is  a  working  musician  with 
a  multiplicity  of  interests.  Books,  scores  and  records  are  everywhere, 
not  only  on  the  hundreds  of  feet  of  redwood  shelving  that  surrounds  the 

room,  but  on  the  piano,  the  desk, 
tables  and  chairs.  The  forty- 
seven  volumes  of  the  recently 
published  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  J.  S.  Bach  catch  one§s 
eye  immediately,  with  their  bril- 
liant red  binding.   In  one  corner 
there  hangs  a  large  poster  an- 
nouncing the  concerts  that  Waxman 
conducted  in  Paris  last  spring. 
The  fireplace  has  been  converted 
into  a  filing  cabinet  for  a  bulky 
correspondence  and  a  great  mass 
of  personal  records;  and  over  the 
fireplace  hangs  the  familiar  pict- 
ure of  Brahms  seated  at  the  piano 
with  the  inevitable  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  There  are  numerous  photo- 
graphs ranging  in  subject  from 
Waxman *s  exuberant  ten-year-old 
son  to  Arnold  Schoenberg.  There 
is  a  kind  of  studied  disorder  a- 
bout  everything,  a  sure  sign  that 
the  room  is  being  constantly  used 
by  a  musician  with  an  intense  in- 
tellectual curiosity  and  boundless 
energy. 

Waxman  was  born  in  Germany  in  1906, 
and  he  was  educated  in  Dresden  and 
Berlin.  rihen  he  came  to  Hollywood  in  1934  he  had  already  composed  much 
film  music  for  both  German  and  French  pictures.  He  had  worked  under  con- 
tract at  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  Universal,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  and  Warner 
Brothers  studios.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  free-lancing.  Among 
his  many  scores  are  those  for  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS,  REBECCA,  FURY,  SUSPICION, 
THE  EDGE  OF  DARKNESS,  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE,  OBJECTIVE  BURMA,  POSSESSED,  GOD  IS 
MY  PILOT  and  THE  PARADINE  CASE.  His  most  recent  is  SUNSET  BOULEVARD,  soon 
to  be  released. 

In  general,  Waxman's  music  has  the  grandiloquent  expressiveness,  the  splen- 
dor and  luxuriousness  of  texture  that  are  characteristic  of  late  German  ro- 
mantic music.  If  one  hod  to  ally  him  with  any  established  "school"  of  com- 
position, it  would  perhaps  be  that  of  Richard  Strauss.  To  this  basic  style 
he  has  added  some  of  the  elements  of  a  more  contemporary  music  -  sharp  dis- 
sonances, motor  rhythms, angularity  of  phrase.  3ut  these  do  not  alter  the 
basis  central-European  color  of  his  music.   He  remains  essentially  untouch- 
ed by  the  never  creative  activity  of  the  region  to  which  he  is  musically 
loyal  ;  he  has  not  been  much  influenced,  that  is,  by  the  neo-classicism  of 
Hindemith. 
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the  atonality  of  Schpenherg,  or  the  folklorism  of  Bartok.  He  is  fully 
aware  of  these  artistic  movements,  for  he  is  a  thoroughly  alert,  and  trained 
musician;  but  they  do  not  happen  to  correspord  with  his  own  feelings  about 
the  emotional  content  of  music,  nor  with  his  convictions  about  structural 
principles,  ^et  he  has  such  technique  and  facility  that  one  feels  he  could 
easily  absorb  these  later  "systems"  if  he  chose  to. 

'.Yaxman's  music,  then,  is  a  music  of  grand  gesture  and  expansive  emotion. 
His  themes  are  strong,  positive,  clearly  dra'.vn,  and  calculated  to  communi- 
cate their  ideas  in  their  first  statement.  Concert  music,  he  has  said,  is 
full  of  secrete:  the  music  of  Brahms,  for  instance,  reveals  itself  gradually, 
and  its  meanings  are  fully  discovered  only  after  many  hearings  of  many  in- 
terpretations, and  much  study.  Filn  music,  on  the  other  hand  must  make  its 
point  immediately  and  unequivocally,  for  it  is  heard  only  once  by  an  audi- 
ence .vhich  is  completely  unprepared,  and  which  has  not  come  to  the  theatre 
to  hear  music  anyway.  For  this  reason  VYaxman  believes  strongly  in  the  use 
of  themes  or  leitmotifs  vhich  are  easily  recognizable  and  which  can  be  re- 
peated and  developed  according  to  the  growing  complications  of  the  film  sto- 
ry. His  method  is  largely  the  method  of  variation,  he  has  said,  but  the  pro- 
cess is  carried  out  for  the  sake  of  variation  in  expressiveness  rather  than 
increasing  complexity  of  texture  or  technique.  Simplicity  is  his  aim,  and  in 
many  cases  the  variation  may  be  no  more  than  a  change  in  instrumentation, 
vith,  of  course,  the  consequent  change  in  register.  He  frequently  conceives 
of  the  orchestral  color  for  a  pcene  before  he  knows  what  his  thematic  mate- 
ripl  is  <toing  to  be.  Re"heard''  high  strings  for  the  title  music  of  GOD  IS 
lfl  CO-PILOT  the  first  time  he  saw  the  film  in  the  projection  room;  the 
actual  music  came  much  later.  One  of  his  favorite  devices  is  the  fugato 
which,  Chough  it  is  "scholarly"  as  a  technique,  is  dramatic  in  its  effect, 
in  the  way  it  insists  on  its  single  theme  and  drives  to\mrd  a  climax.  One 
of  the  most  exciting  of  these  v;as  the  hill-climbing  episode  in  OBJECTIVE 
BIPFA,  with  the  thene  piling  upon  itself  in  a  fugue-like  texture  until  the 
climbers  reach  the  summit  and  the  music  ceases  abruptly,  leaving  the  sound- 
track to  the  howling  of  a  desolate  dry  wind. 

Like  many  of  Hollywood's  composers,  Waxman  conducts  his  own  scores.  He  has 
grown  so  fond  of  conducting  that  in  recent  years  he  has  begun  to  make  it  a 
second  career.  In  the  spring  of  1947  he  inaugurated  the  Los  Angeles  Kusio 
Festival  with  a  three-day  concert  series  that  had  Szigeti,  Lotte  Lehmann, 
and  Ania  Dorfman  as  soloists.  The  repertoire  included  works  not  previously 
heard  here,  such  as  the  Prokofiev  Fifth  Symphony  and  Stravies's  Metamorphosis, 
For  his  second  season  he  produced  Honeggerfs"Joan.  of  Arc  at  the~5take y  with 
Vera  Zorina  in  the  role  of  Joan.  This  work  makes  extreme "demands upon  a 
conductor;   quite  aside  from  the  purely  musical  problems  is  the  task  of  mar- 
shalling the  large  forces  of  an  orchestra,  a  large  chorus,  soloists,  several 
speakers  and  actors.  Waxman  had  an  impressive  success  and  he  was  invited  to 
give  the  work  again  last  summer  in  Hollywood  Bowl.  The  1949  season  was  nota- 
ble for  a  presentation  of  Stravinsky's  "Story  of  a  Soldier"  with  the  composer 
conducting,  and  with  the  University  of  California  Theatre  Arts  Department  tak- 
ing over  the  staging.  Waxman  himself  was  conducting  the  Concerts  Colonne  in 
Paris  during  the  preparations  for  the  production,  and  he  flew  back  from  France 
for  the  performances.  The  coming  season  will  be  the  most  ambitious  of  all; 
Waxman  bas  schedulp^  THE  BARTERED  BRIDE,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  County 
Opera  Association;  and  the  Schubert  I'ass  in  E  flat,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  City  Music  Bureau,  the  Mahler  Ninth  Symphony,  and  a  yet  undetermined  piano 
concerto  in  which  Waxman  will  be  the  soloist.   Immediately  after  the  festival 
he  will  leave  for  Europe  to  conduct  concerts  in  France  and  Palestine. 

Taking  into  account  the  variety  and  extent  of  Waxman's  activity,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  he  doesn't  always  find  time  to  return  to  Their  proper  places  on 
his  bookshelves  all  the  scores,  librettos,  records  and  books  that  he  must  con- 
stantly consult.  And  it  is  little  wonder  that  his  son  said  to  me  the  last 
time  I  called  on  Waxman,  "Someday  we're  going  to  straighten  all  this  junk  out", 
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THE    MUSIC    MIXER 

John  Huntley 


There  are  many  studio  jobs  about  which  little  is  known,  even  to  those 
working  in  the  film  industry.  One  may  well  ask,  for  example,  "What  is  a 
Music  Mixer?"  and  indeed  even  the  music  mixer  himself  had  difficulty  in 
describing  in  a  few  words  all  that  his  work  entails. 

Fifty  members  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  take  their  places  on  the 
platform  of  the  Music  Theatre.  The  conductor  steps  on  to  the  mobile  ros- 
trom  as  the  oboe  sounds  an  "A"  to  which  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  tune 
their  instruments.  "5M2.  gentlemen",  says  the  conductor  (meaning  section 
2  of  the  music  in  Reel  5).  The  players  locate  5M2,  the  baton  is  raised 
and  the  rehearsal  begins. 

Four  Western  Electric  639  microphones  (Cardioids,  so  called  on  account  of 
the  heart-shaped  field  of  the  pick-up)  are  located  on  booms  of  the  stand- 
ard type  across  the  orchestra.   Two  cover  the  strings,  one  the  woodvdnd 
and  horns,  and  one  the  noisier  brass  instruments  and  the  percussion.  From 
each  mike,  a  cable  runs  back  across  the  v/ooden  floor  of  the  great  barn- 
like  stage  to  the  block  of  equipment  rooms  at  the  far  end.  Here,  the 
'ilm  and  Disc  Recording  room  houses  two  T.'.S.S.  disc  cutting  machines,  two 
of  the  latest  type  Western  Electric  200  -mil  push-pull  channels,  and  the 
main  amplifier  and  power  racks.  Above  is  the  Projection  Room,  with  one 
Super  Simplex  projector  and  a  single  W.  E.  dummy  head  for  the  sound. 

On  floor  level,  double  sound-proofed  doors  lead  to  the  Monitor  and  Control 
ROCK. which  is  brightly  illuminated  by  fluorescent  strip  lighting  -  a  spac- 
iouE  room  .  The  music  assistant  with  two  racks  of  amplifier  and  equalizer 
(tone  control 1  units,  a  monitor  speaker,  and  the  control  desk  are  all  there. 
Two  double-glass  panels  let  into  the  wall  give  a  full  view  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  recording  area  outside.  As  the  rehearsal  proceeds,  the  composer 
listens  intently  to  the  sounds  of  the  orchestra  issuing  from  the  loud-speaker 
which  stands  along  one  wall  of  the  monitor  room.  The  raucous,  tinny  sounds 
so  often  produced  by  the  average  projection  room  monitor  have  no  counterpart 
here,  for  the  equipment  consists  of  a  complete  medium-sized  theatre  unit 
of  the  multiple-horn  type,  with  honeycomb  high  frequency  unit  mounted  above 
the  large  baffle  of  the  double-unit  middle  and  low  frequency  horns.  The 
result  is  high-fidelity  reproduction  from  which  the  quality  of  the  sound  be- 
ing recorded  can  be  accurately  judged. 

Conveniently  situated  at  a  diagonal  to  the  noritor  speaker  is  the  control  or 
mixing  desk.  Placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  large  window  of  the  nonitor 
room,  it  consists  primarily  of  a  set  of  potentiometers  (or 'pots'  as  they  are 
usually  called),  with  associated  switching  and  metering  gear.  Each  of  the 
four  microphone  lines  leads  into  a  rotentiometer  on  the  main  panel,  thus  giv- 
ing complete  control  over  the  volume  of  sound  picked  up  and  transmitted  to 
the  recorders  from  each  section  of  the  orchestra.   A  volume  control  allows 
the  overall  level  of  sound  from  the  four  microphone  sources  to  be  controlled, 
vrhile  a  volume  indicator  gives  a  visual  reading  on  a  graduated  scale  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  sound.  Switches  allow  for  the  quick  cut-in  of  any  micro- 
phone line  and  can  be  used  for  example,  to  bring  into  circuit  the  desk  micro- 
phore  on  the  sound  assistant's  panel  alongside  the  conductor's  rostrum  from 
which  the  identification  announcements  are  made  before  or  after  each  take. 

The  Music  Mixer  for  the  Recording  Theatre  has  been  seated  at  the  control  desk 
throughout  the  rehearsal,  checking  the  balance  and  quality  of  the  music  as  it 
comes  over  the  monitor  speaker.  4'^-yar  old  Ted  Dra>«>  has  been  the  nusic  mixer 
to  the  largest  r.usic  recording  theatre  in  Europe  since  it  opened  two  years  ago. 
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Since  the  days  of  crystal  sets,  his  main  hobbies  have  been  the  construction 
of  radio  receivers  and  experimenting  with  sound  reproduction.  His  knowledge 
of  music  and  experience  in  broadcasting  led  to  his  present  appointment  in 
the  Sound  Department  of  Denham  Studios,  which  is  supervised  by  Cyril  Crow- 
hurst.  The  nusic  mixer  'mows  how  to  place  all  the  microphones  before  the 
orchestra  arrives.  The  work  of  the  nusic  mixer  is  a  metter  of  balance  and 
control.   It  is  one  of  those  jobs  you  can  only  learn  by  doing  it  yourself. 
The  fundamentals  are  an  outline  knowledge  of  sound  recording  technique  and 
procedure,  with  a  good  background  of  music  and  preferably  the  ability  to 
read  a  score.  It  is  also  very  important,  of  course  to  know  the  characteris- 
tic sounds  of  each  instrument  of  the  orchestra,  and  to  be  able  to  pick  out 
and  identify  these  sounds  when  listening  to  a  full  orchestra.  This  fanaly- 
tical  ear1  is,  I  think,  the  most  important  basic  requirement  of  a  good  music 
mixer,  and  can  only  be  developed  by  continually  listening  to  orchestral  mus- 
ic. Closely  associated  with  this  is  the  ability  to  know  what  one  ought  hear 
coming  from  the  speaker  of  the  monitor  room.  For  example,  the  microphone 
covering  the  woodwind  section  of  the  orchestra  should  pick  up  the  sound  of 
each  instrument  of  that  section  in  the  right  proportion  and  perspective, 
both  with  regard  to  the  other  instruments  in  the  same  section  and  also  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  This  is  what  is  meant  by1 balance'  and 
it  can  be  achieved  by  careful  planning  of  the  orchestral  layout  and  by  cor- 
rect placing  of  the  microphones. 

"Should  the  orchestration  require  a  particular  instrument  or  group  of  instru- 
ments to  stand  out  against  the  rest,  slight  adjustment  of  the  microphone  posi- 
tioning or  manipulation  of  the*pots'  on  the  desk,  can  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect. This  is  where  the  ability  to  read  a  score  is  so  useful.   I  have  in 
front  of  me  on  the  desk  a  copy  of  the  score(usually  in  *  piano-oonductor'form), 
which  indicates  the  entry  of  various  solo  instruments  and  the  groups  as  well 
as  giving  all  the  musical  content  of  the  section  being  recorded.  Thus  I  can 
follow  the  music  and  adjust  the  volume  of  the  mikes  accordingly,  being  able 
to  see  in  advance  when  certain  solo  passages  which  may  require  predominance 
are  going  to  occur. 

Outside  in  the  main  record- 
ing area,  Muir  Mathieson, 
the  music  director,  steps. 
on  to  the  rostrum  and  takes 
over  from  his  assistant.  A 
warning  bell  sounds,  the 
red  lipht  comes  on  outside 
the  stage,  and  the  orches- 
tra becomes  silent,  ready 
in  their  playing  positions. 
AS  the  sound  camera  and 
disc  recorder  turn  over, the 
picture  is  projected  on  to 
the  big  screen  behind  the 
orchestra.  The  conductor 
is  poised,  ready  for  his 
cue  from  the  illuminated 
timing  indicator  alongside 
the  screen.  This  final 
warning  is  spoken  over  a 
loudspeaker  system  on  the 
stage  from  a  microphone  on 
Ted  Drake's  mixing  desk  as 

he  sets  the  controls, ready  for  a  take.  There  is  a  few  seconds  of  absolute 
silonce  and  then  the  orchestra  springs  to  life.   In  -the  Monitor  and  Control 
Room,  Ted  Drake,  music  mixer,  balances  and  controls  the  recording  so  that 
cinemagoers  nay  hear  the  finest  possible  reproduction  of  the  stirring  and 
noble  sounds  of  the  full  symphony  orchestra  now  playing  in  the  recording 
theatre. 
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Film  and  Disc  Recording  Room 
Ken  Hawkins,  Recordist. 


THE  TITAN  And  His  Music 

Ann  Ronell 

THE  TITAN  -  Story  of  Michelangelo  ..United  Artists:  Presented  by  Robert  J. 
Flaherty,  with  Robert  Snyder  and  Ralph  Alswang.  Directed  and  edited  by 
Richard  Lyford.  Music  by  Alois  Melichar. 

The  musical  score  for  TEE  TITAN  -  the  Story  of  Michelangelo  is  powerfully 
descriptive  of  the  master's  works.  Alois  Melichar,  the 'composer  of  this 
score  seems  to  be  an  artist  himself.  Drawing  on  colors  as  varied  as  a 
modern  painter's  palette,  Mr.  Melichar  has  created  for  the  visual  art  of 
this  film  a  score  as  telling  as  the  spoken  commentary.  And  in  many  in- 
stances, more  so. 

In  this  absorbing  film  about  art  and  the  period  in  which  Michelangelo 
lived,  the  screen  demonstrates  craftsmanship  of  the  highest  order.  Sever- 
al climaxes  of  attention,  in  themselves  non-pictorial,  are  created  solely 
by  music  and  sound.  The  camera,  for  one  example,  travels  over  the  first 
work  sculptured  by  Michelangelo  when  a  boy  of  seventeen,  quietly  moving 
over  surfaces  which  present  little  appreciable  dimension  in  this  flattened 
form  and  without  much  central  force  of  idea,  -  but  in  accompanying  camera 
movement,  the  music  flings  itself  forth  in  such  size  and  intensity  as  to 
completely  dramatize  what  is  seen  to  be  the  first  work  of  a  genius. 

The  score  supplies  visual  details  to  the  film  which  an  uneducated  audience 
would  probably  never  see  without  it  and  an  emotion  toward  these  visions 
tfhich  few  audiences  could  contribute.  I  would  say  the  score  for  this  mo- 
tion picture  is  like  a  stereoptical  device  projecting  the  picture  from  its 
flat  screen  into  those  prominent  dimensions  of  delight  and  wonder  which  the 
camera  eye  without  third  dimension  cannot  make  real. 

From  the  time  Frederic  March,  the  speaker  of  the  commentary, says,   "It  is  a 
long  dismal  day  over  Florence"  until  the  final  scenes  of  St. Peter's  as  it 
is  today,  there  is.  in  this  film  an  enormous  amount  of  good  judgment  demand- 
ed from  the  composer  given  as  he  is, a  succession  of  sculptures  to  describe, 
the  Sistine  Chapel  paintings,  the  architectural  studies,  sketches,  and  por- 
traits of  historic  figures  upon  which  to  comment,  with  no  less  than  a  period 
span  of  sixty  years'  story  to  typify  musically  -  and  all  this  to  be  done 
without  monotony  or  back-breaking  on  the  part  of  the  score! 

Sound  effects  selected  with  care  and  fine  taste  also  contribute  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  score.  The  crackling  of  fire,  interjection  of  spoken 
words,  footsteps  in  Fifteenth  -Century-shoes  running  over  cobblestones,  mar- 
ble floors  or  dirt  road,  tolling  bells,  echo  chamber  effects  for  choir  -  all 
are  mounted  on  a  canvas  provided  by  a  wise  sound  editor,  Robert  Vincent. 
The  Sound  and  Music  Department  must  have  worked  closely  together  with  the 
director  to  demonstrate  an  impressionistic  sequence  when  the  Medicis  and 
Pazzis  are  described  by  the  commentator  as  mortal  enemies  meeting  for  murder: 
as  we  see  a  shaft  of  light  falling  down  from  great  height  upon  the  Cathedral 
floor,  the  spoken  voice  continuesy-a  sharp  entrance  of  musical  background  ,- 
pipe-organ  keys  held  dov/n  in  sustained  treble  tremolo  upon  four  notes  blurred 
into  suspense;  -  another  voice  cries  out  "Assassin!"  the  organ  track  is  cut 
off  into  silence,  and  only  the  slithering  sound  of  fleeing  footsteps  and 
closing  door  create  the  unseen  murder  scene  for  us.  Then  music  resumes  upon 
sonorous  organ  pedal  and  closes  the  sequence  in  fadeout  to  next  scene. 
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The  score  employs  its  most  beautiful  nelodic  content  as  the  Pieta  of 
Michelangelo's  earlier  period  is  shown,  where  it  now  stands  in  St. Peters 
in  Rome.  As  word  and  camera  point  out  the  exquisite  grace  of  this  work 
of  art,  the  composer  brings  warmth  and  fluid  pathos  into  the  very  texture 
of  the  music.  Evan  the  dynamics  and 
phrasing  of  the  musio  become  integral 
factors  of  the  film,  for  as  the  camera 
moves  and  pauses,  so  does  the  music. 
When  the  later  Pieta  of  the  artist's 
final  Florence  period  is  shown,  this 
same  music  is  repeated.   It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Nicodemus 
figure  in  this  group  bears  the  aged 
face  of  the  sculptor,  who  seems  to  be 
looking  into  the  eyes  of  heaven.  The 
repeated  music  now  gains  in  value, 
for  nobility  is  stressed  in  its  emo- 
tion. Another  musical  sequence,  re- 
peated for  significance,  is  the 
forceful  material  developed  musical- 
ly during  the  Savanorola  scenes  of 
early  Florence  and  heard  again  dur- 
ing the  final  footage  of  the  film 
showing  Roman  architecture  as 
Michelangelo  dreamed.  This  musical 
material  is  built  on  a  phrase  of 
three  notes  only,  jumping  up  a  fifth 
to  proclaim  its  drama  and  releasing 
itself  upon  the  fourth  as  upon  a  pe- 
riod in  punctuation.  This  phrase  is 
memorable  in  its  extension  and  in- 
sistence upon  the  same  intervals  and 
tonalities  until  the  very  end  of  the 
cue. 


PIETA  -  St.  Peters,  Rome. 


Unfortunate  for  the  high  standard 
otherwise  upheld  by  all  departments 
in  making  this  film,  there  are  a  few 

flaws  noticeable  in  the  re-recording  of  the  music  tracks,  especially  when 
certain  sequences  are  repeated  in  this  edition  of  the  original  film,  togeth- 
er with  a  bad  cut  in  the  score  during  the  Pope  Julius  sequence.  Outside 
of  the  brilliant  camera  and  optical  techniques  in  this  film,  I  believe  the 
spirit  of  the  subject  matter  is  caught  most  definitively  by  style  in  the 
musical  composition.  Suiting  style  to  subject  matter,  the  composer  finds 
that  a  Bacchus  by  l«'ichelangelo  can  evoke  an  echo  of  Ravel  by  Melichar. 
And  later  when  we  are  shown  the  artist's  last  creation  for  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  it  isn't  by  chance  that  the  composer  chooses  modern  dissonance  to 
describe  it  with  parallel  trumpet  figures  virtually  bursting  from  the  swol- 
len cheeks  of  the  Judgment  Day  angele  as  they  blow  their  Renaissance  bugles, 
THE  TITAN  is  a  wonderful  job.  Let's  know  more  about  Mr.  Alois  Melichar. 
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A  TIME  FOR  BACH 

Gene   Forrell 

Music  lovers  have  very  little  opportunity  to  witness  a  film  that  they  can 
call  their  very  own,  that  belongs  as  much  in  the  category  of  music  as  in 
film  itself.  And  that  makes  a  very  special  case  for  A  TIME  FOR  BACH.  It 
is  not  only  important  as  music,  but  film  as  well.  Usually,  a  film  that 
aims  toward  the  interests  of  musicians  is  merely  a  photographed  concert. 
In  most  other  cases  music  is  relegated  to  such  an  incidental  role  that 
it  might  just  as  well  be  unheard.  This  film  combines  the  two  arts  in  an 
extremely  serious  and  deeply  considered  manner. 

When  William  H.  Scheide,  leader  of  the  Bach  Aria  Group,  approached  Paul 
Falkenberg  to  produce  and  direct  this  film  about  Bach's  music  as  inter- 
preted and  experienced  by  that  organization  Mr.  Falkenberg  felt  that 
"all  you  had  to  do  was  to  pick  some  tuneful  Bach  aria,  prepare  your  play- 
back breakdown,  set  your  camera,  take  a  few  master  shots,  give  the  solo- 
ists their  due  with  a  close-up  here,  a  medium  shot  there  -  result:  your 
picture-  a  music  film,  nice  and  conventional  -  the  mixture  as  before.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  do  just  that."  Indeed,  he  did'nt  stop  or  even  start 
at  that  nice,  comfortable  formula  stage.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  a  film  with 
the  Bach  Aria  Group  \vould  have  to  make  its  point  the  'movie  way.'  From 
the  very  outset  we  agreed  that  the  film  would  not  reproduce  the  concert 
rendition  of  just  one  or  the  other  aria  in  full,  but  would  present  ex- 
cerpts from  several  arias  so  as  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  immeasurable  mu- 
sical wealth  that  oan  be  found  in  Bach's  works,  a  musical  wealth  that  can 
have  a  forceful  meaning  today.  Also  no  narration  was  going  to  bridge  any 
pictorial  gaps.  The  picture  sequences  alone  would  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  statements." 

The  idea  to  present  the  spirit  of  Bach  within  the  framework  of  our  real, 
present  up-to-the-minute  experiences  was  an  inspired  one.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  aspects  of  the  picture.  Just  how  this  structure  took 
shape  in  the  filmaker's  mind  is  best  told  in  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Falken- 
berg 's  own  words.  "First,  the  mood  of  the  Bach  period;  an  organ  piece 
would  best  provide  the  broad,  noble,  sweeping  elements  so  characteristic 
of  the  culture  Bach  lived  in.  Philip  Stapp  would  create  animated  varia- 
tions on  a  baroque  theme  ,  without  ever  attempting  to  illustrate  the  music: 
a  dream-like  flight  into  Baroque  space,  following  the  choreographic  pat- 
tern suggested  by  the  rhythm  of  the  C  Major  Fugue. 

"At  a  given  moment,  modern  life  would  clash  violently  into  this  Baroque 
sequence.  I  felt  that  a  rapid  montage  could  best  re-create  the  nervous 
tension,  the  hectic  staccato  and  frantic  tempo  which  pervade  our  era.  In 
planning  the  pictorial  subject  matter  of  this  sequence,  we  found  that  some 
short  'ironical*  jingle  would  provide  the  right  accent,  while  any  narration 
would  have  destroyed  the  stylization  this  montage  attempted. "  An  example  of 
these  jingles  goes  as  follows:  "Run,run,  run  (pause)  to  get  your  bread 
and  "Run,  run,  run, (pause)  to  live  at  all."  These  and  similar  phrases  were 
whispered  aloud  by  a  small  group  against  a  percussion  background  of  a 
series  of  regular  and  occasionally  upsetting  rhythmic  patterns  in  time 
with  the  recitation  of  the  jingles.  As  this  sequence  ends,  their  follows 
immediately  an  introduction  to  the  music  of  the  Bach  Aria  Group  through 
a  long,  constantly  moving  and  relaxed  section  of  artists  and  students  at 
work  in  schools,  museums  and  libraries. 
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This  is  at  once  familiar  and  comfortable  to  the  music  lover  as  he  sits 
back  to  en^oy  all  the  beautiful  music  that  is  to  follow  in  the  rest  of  the 
film.  As  part  of  each  aria  is  presented,  there  is  one  beautiful  exrerience 
after  another  to  enjoy  in  the  rich  and  various  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic that  Bach  contributes  to  these  arias.  They  are  exceedingly  well  sung 
and  played  by  the  group  and  we  are  especially  privileged  to  hear  how  each 
is  planned  according  to  its  own  special  characteristics  and  meaning  it  has 
for  the  performers.  This  film  is  very  genuine  in  its  approach  and  one  can 
be  sure  of  having  his  appetite  for  this  music  ignited  to  the  burning  point 
after  seeing  it. 

A  TIl^E  FOR  BACH..  Produced  and  directed  by  Paul  Falkenberg.  Sponsored  by 
the  Bach  Aria  Group,  William  H.  Scheide,  Director.  This  version  is  not 
in  16mm. 


REISSUES 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.,  reissued  by  United  Artists:  Laurence  Olivier,  Elizabeth 
Bergner.  Directed  by  Paul  Czinner.  Music  by  William  Walton. 

This  was  one  of  the  pictures  which  made  everyone  decide  that  Shakespeare 
was  imsuited  to  the  screen  -  due  to  the  alchemy  of  Dr.  Czinner  and  wife 
who  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  turning  gold  into  purest  lead.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  fun  to  watch  Olivier's  performance  for  traces  of  what  was  yet 
to  come.  The  same  is  true  of  Walton's  score.  While  it  doesn't  have  the 
sheen  or  the  shapeliness  of  his  music  for  HAMLET  and  HENRY  V,  AS  YOU  LIKE 
IT  abounds  in  real  Walton  ideas  and  real  Walton  technique.  A  certain 
patchiness  must  be  noted  from  time  to  time,  with  material  arresting  enough 
to  carry  forward  being  introduced  and  dropped.  This  is  a  fault,  of  course 
only  in  a  score  whose  separate  segments  are  as  neatly  rounded  off  as  they 
are  here.  Several  of  the  songs  are  left  out,  two  of  the  remaining  being 
"Blow.  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind"  and  "It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass".   In 
addition  there  is  inserted  a  catch  for  men's  voices  which  I  think  was 
freshly  composed  for  the  picture  and  which  I'd  be  glad  to  listen  to  again. 


INTERMEZZO.,  reissued  by  Eagle-Lionj   Ingrid  Bergman,  Leslie  Howard. 
Director,  Gregory  Ratoff , 

It's  harsh  medicine,  but  those  who  see  no  virtue  in  present-day  movie 
music,  need  only  spend  a  few  moments  with  INTERM2ZZO,  to  realize  how 
Tronderfully  far  we've  come.  The  background  consists  of  a  dining-room 
arrangement  of  NONE  BUT  THE  LONELY  HEART,  RUSTLE  OF  SPRING,  one  of  Grieg's 
ELEGIAC  MELODIES,  gems  from  his  piano  concerto,  and  INTERMEZZO  itself. 
These  pieces  grieve  behind  every  scene,  except  when  one  or  another  of  them 
is  performed  as  part  of  the  action.  A  short  spell  of  silence  is  cleverly 
worked  in  at  one  point  -  to  denote  the  turning  off  of  a  radio.  3ut  anoth- 
er radio  is  turned  on  in  a  matter  of  seconds  and  away  we  go  again.  One 
tiny  redeeming  feature t  synchronization  between  action  and  recording  is 
good.  Several  times  it  really  looked  as  if  the  violin  and  the  piano  were 
being  played  by  J'iss  Bergman  and  Mr.  Howard. 
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LIGHTER    FILMS 

Marie   L.    Hamilton 


The  current  films  show  a  tendency  to  be  less  serious,  and  there  is  some 
variety  in  those  with  popular  music  interest, 

CINDERELLA.  ..  RKO-Radio»  Feature  length  Disney  Technicolor  Cartoon. 

The  new  Disney  is  all  that  everyone  hopes  for  when  a  new  Disney  is  mention- 
ed -  ingenious,  technically  marvelous  and  generally  captivating.  The  old 

fairy  tale  is  told  with 
a  humor  and  charm  that 
makes  it  more  suitable 
for  audiences  of  all 
ages  than  any  of  the  mas- 
ter's other  films. 

Synchronization  of  action 
and  score  is,  as  usual 
one  of  the  cartoon's  de- 
lights. Six  songs  have 
been  written  "by  the  suc- 
cessful trio  -  Mack  David, 
Jerry  Livingston  and  Al 
Hoffman.  Cincerella, 
through  the  voice  of  Ilene 
Woods,  sings  a  ballad, "A 
Dream  is  a  Wish  Your  Heart 
Makes",  a  waltz,  "So  This 
is  Love"  and  her  jolly 
"Work  Song".  "Ring, Sweet 
Nightingale"  is  first  given 

a  comic  rendering  by  the  step-sisters,  then  sung  sweetly  by  Vies  Woods,  who 
at  one  point  carries  all  the  voices  in  a  four  part  arrangement  of  the  melo- 
dy. The  Fairy  God  Mother  chirrups  through  the  novelty  song  -  "Bibbidi- 
Bobbidi-Boo"  and  Cinderella's  friends,  the  mice,  make  a  distinctively  treble 
chorus  of  her  theme  song. 


CINDERELLA 


CINDERELLA'S  stepmother  and  stepsisters,  in  one  of  the 
live  action  scenes  studied  by  Disney  animators  in  advance 
of  their  drawing. 
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THE  GREAT  RUPERT..  Eagle-Lion:  Jinny  Durante,  Terry  Moore.  Directed  by 
Irving  Pichel.  ?*usic  by  Leith  Stevens.  Songs  by  Fred  Spielman,  Buddy  Kaye. 

George  Pal  has  produced  a  fresh,  funny  little  film  that  stars, Jimmy  Durante 
and  a  squirrel.  Both  prove  worthy  of  top  billing  in  a  story  about  the 
trials  of  a  family  of  acrobats  in  a  world  indifferent  to  human  pyramids. 
Jimmy  sings  some  of  the  troubles  away  with  "Jingle  Bells"  and  Christmas 
Comes  3ut  Once  a  Year"  and  a  whimsical  miracle  takes  care  of  the  rest. 
Jimmy's  daughter,  a  harpist,  and  the  boy  next  door  who  plays  the  tuba  get 
together  in  an  attractive  number,  "Melody  for  Two  Orphan  Instruments". 

NANCY  GOES  TO  RIO..  Metro:  Ann  Sothern,  Jane  Powell.  Directed  by  Robert 
Z.  Leonard.  Songs  by  Ray  Gilbert  and  others.  1'usical  direction,  Georgie 
Stoll  .  Technicolor. 

In  one  of  those  lush,  plush  Metro  musicals,  Jane  Powell  becomes  a  rival  for 
her  glamorous  widowed  mother's  suitor  and  her  position  as  a  musical  comedy 
star.  Ann  Sothern,  as  the  threatened  parent  comes  through  uninjured,  and 
both  ladies  break  into  occasional  song  as  though  to  vo^ce  satisfaction  with 
the  luxury  that  prevails.  Ann  has  the  opening  number,  "Time  and  Time  Again", 
She  and  Jane  and  Grandpa  Louis  Calhern  do  an  impromptu  drawingroom  render- 
ing of  "Shine  On  Harvest  Moon".  Jane  sings  often,  both  alone  and  with  a 
chorus:  "Magic  is  the  Moonlight, ""Enbraceable  You",  "Love  is  Like  This,  the 
title  song  and  the  Musetta  Waltz  from  La  Boheme.  Carmen  Miranda  puts  over 
three  songs  with  her  inimitable  verve-  "Garoom  -Pa-Pa",  "Coe,Coe"  and  the 
"Yipsee-i-o",  Carmen's  idea  of  a  cowboy  song. 


WQXR(NY)  PPGG.SATP  OF  FOVIE  MUSIC  For  February. 
Saturday,  February  4  -  2.30  P.M. 

Gray  -  -  -  -  Stairway  to  Heaven  :  Prelude 

Melschrino  -  No  Orchids  for  Miss  Blandish  ;  Introduction  and  Song  of  the 

Orchid;  Dance  d'Extase. 
Young  -  -  -  The  Accused  :  Latin  Rhythm 

ivard The  Phantom  of  the  Opera  :  Lullaby  of  the  Bells 

Alwyn  -  -  -  The  Notorious  Gentleman:  Calypso  Music. 

Saturday,  February  11  -  2.30  P.M. 

Gray This  Man  is  Mine  :  Theme  Music 

Addinsell  -  Warsaw  Concerto 

Williams  The  Invaders  ;  Epilogue 

Ireland  -  -  The  Overlanders  :  Incidental  Music 
Dolan  -  -  -  Lady  in  the  Dark  :  A  Mesrage  for  Liza. 

Saturday,  February  1»  -  2.30  P.M. 

Steiner  -  -  Since  You  Went  Away;  Incidental  Music 
Brodszky  -  -  Carnival  :  Intermezzo 
Young  -  -  -  Golden  Barrings:  Golden  Earrings 
Harling-'/hiting-  lfonto  Carlo:  Beyond  the  Blue  Horizon. 

Saturday,  February  25  -  2,30  P.  M. 

Spbliansky  -  Wanted  for  Murder;  A  Voice  in  the  Night 

Copland Our  Town  Suite 

Romberg  -  -  Viennese  Night  :  Theme  Music 
Steiner  -  -  Gone  with  the  V.'ind;  Theme  Music 
Addinsell  -  Blithe  Spirit  :  Waltz  Theme. 
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AUDIO- VISUAL  AIDS  AND    MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Lilla    Belle    Pitts 


It  is  obvious  that  music  education,  in  common  with  every  other  cultural  agency 
has,  for  better  or  worse,  moved  into  a  world  beset  on  the  one  hand  by  a  confu- 
sion of  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  never  has  the  world  offered  so  great  a  pro- 
fusion of  facilities  for  the  communication  and  dissemination  of  ideas.  There 
is  a  renewed  call  for  clearer  educational  vision,  for  imaginative  planning, 
for  utilization  directed  toward  clearly  defined  goals,  and  for  straight  think- 
in??;. 

This  involves  re-assessing  and  consolidating  gains  already  made  and  refining 
the  processes  of  present  and  future  development  in  the  light  of  disturbed  and 
rapidly  changing  social  and  technological  conditions.   It  also  poses  a  common 
problem  for  finding  better  ways  to  use  all  tools,  skills,  instrumentalities, 
materials  and  devices  for  the  specific  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  and 
ensuring  the  permanence  of  musical  learnings.  The  task  of  assembling,  evalu- 
ating, testing  and  judging  means  and  media  of  projecting  and  communicating 
ideas,  thoughts,  appreciations  ,  attitudes  and  techniques  ia  indeed  a  respon- 
sibility in  the  relatively  new  field  of  audio-visual  teaching  aids. 

On  the  whole,  music  educators  are  "sold"  on  the  potential  teaching  value  of 
audio-visual  materials.  The  worth  of  recordings  and  radio  in  the  classroom 
is  taken  for  granted.   In  the  newer  but  fast  growing  areas  of  television  and 
teaching  films  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  we  see  it,  our  major  job  is  to  fo- 
cus on  the  problems  of  utilization.  And  this  calls  for  combined  individual 
and  collective  thought  and  action.  This  entails  selecting,  testing  in  teach- 
ing situations,  and  the  eventual  evaluation  of  audio-visual  "aids"  in  the 
light  of  what  they  actually  do  to  further  musical  growth. 

The  work  of  the  National  Committee  on  Audio-Visual  Aids  has  been  in  progress 
since  October  17th  ,1949.  Two  matters  of  immediate  and  general  interest  are  : 
A.  Organized  plans  for  getting  under  way-  B.  Specific  plans  for  the  March 
18-23  meeting  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  in  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

Appointment  of  the  follovd.ng  assignments  have  been  accepted: 

RECORDINGS i  Charles  Leonard,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

RADIO:  Violet  Johnson,   Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

FID<6:  Lilla  Belle  Pitts,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

TELEVISION:  Richard  Berg,  Board  of  Education,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 

Special  sessions  of  Music  Educators  National  Conference  in  St  Louis  on  AUDIO* 

VISUAL-AIDS  are  as  follows: 

Saturday,  March  18th,  11  A.  M.  -  3.30  P.  M. 

Section  meetings  of  Recordings,  Radio,  Films  and  Television. 

Monday,   March  20th,  2.30  P.  M. 

A  general  session  on  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Music  Education.  A  choral- 
dance  program  and  Mr.  Roger  Albright  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion as  speaker,  are  features  of  the  program. 

Tuesday,  March  21  and  Wednesday  March  22  there  are  Section  meetings  on  Record- 
ings, Radio,  Television  and  Films.  At  these  meetings  actual  demon- 
strations of  materials  with  children  will  be  the  special  attractions. 

Further  information  is  available  by  writing  Music  Educators  National  Conference, 
64  East  Jackson  St.  Chicago,  Illinois, 
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16  MM  FILMS 


Brandon  Films  Inc.  has  much  in  its  1950  catalogue  that  will  appeal  to  those 
interested  in  music  in  films.  The  extensive  collection  lists  many  important 
films  whose  scores  are  the  work  of  composers  of  international  note.  A  par- 
tial list  of  such  features  follows: 

William  Alwyn  —  Desert  Victory 

Georges  Auric  —  The  Mysteries  of  Paris 

Marc  Blitzstein-  Native  Land 

Aaron  Copland Of  Mice  and  Men  —  The  North  Star 

Harms  Eisler T'ew  Earth 

Richard  Hagenan-  The  Long  Voyage  Home 

Arthur  Honegger-  Crime  and  Punishment  —  Harvest 
Street  of  Shadows 

Sergei  Prokofieff-  Alexander  Nevsky  -  Ivan  the  Terrible 

Dnitri  Shostakovitch  -  Life  in  Bloom  -  Return  of  Maxim 

Virsil  Thomson  and  Marc  Blitzstein  -  The  Spanish  Earth 

Man  of  Aran  -    Irish  Folk  Songs  of  the  Aran  Isles 

Song  of  China  -  Development  of  Chinese  Music  from  ancient  to 
modern  times;  Chinese  musicians. 

Time  in  the  Sun  -Native  Mexican  melodies. 

Scores  by  Avell  known  contemporary  composers  are  also  found  among  the  short 
films. 

William  Alwyn  —  Zoo  Babies 
Karc  Blitzstein-  Valley  Town 
Henry  Brant  -  -  -Capital  Story 
Benjamin  Britten-  Night  Wail 

Aaron  Copland  —  The  City  -  The  Cummington  Story 
David  Diamond  —  A  Place  to  Live  In. 
Gene  Forrell  ~  Boundary  Lines 

Alex  North  — --  A  Better  Tomorrow  -  Library  of  Commerce 
People  of  the  Cumberland 

Emil  Reesen  Wedding  of  Palo 

Virgil  Thomson  -  The  River  -  Tuesday  in  November. 

There  are  a  number  of  films  on  musical  subjects.  Except  for  THE  GREAT 
GLINKA  (Film  Music  Notes,  January  1948^  these  have  not  been  reviewed  by 
the  National  Film  Music  Council. 

THE  BARBER  OF  SEVILLE  ..  Based  on  the  Rossini  opera;  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris, 
DIE  FLEDERMAT1S  ..  Based  on  the  Strause  operetta. 

THE  GREAT  GLINKA..  Composer's  biography;  choir  and  ballet  of  the  Bolshoy  Theatre, 
LA  BOHEME  ..  Production  featuring  Puccini  arias  and  music  by  Robert  Stoltz. 
MOONLIGHT  SONATA  ..  Drama  featuring  Paderewski. 
A  MUSICAL  STORY  ..  Romantic  comedy  with  operatic  excerpts. 
ORPHAN  BOY  OF  VIENNA..  Vfeiner  Fangerknaben  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
SCHUBERT'S  SERENADE  ..  Based  on  Schubert  music.  Louis  Jom  i  and 

Paris  Opera  Chorus. 

THE  MUSICAL  SHORTS  INCLUDE: 
CHANTS  POPULAIRE  ..  French  Folk  Songs. 

FIDDLE  DE  DEE  ..  Abstraction  by  Norman  McLaren  ;  LISTEN  TO  THE  MOCKING  BIRD 
THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN..  Racial  tolerance  ;  songs  by  Frank  Sinatra. 
HYMN  OF  THE  NATIONS  ..  Arturo  Toscanini,  the  Westminster  °hoir,  the  NBC 

Symphony  Orchestra  in  Verdi's  rnisic. 
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LISTEN  TO  BRITAIN  ..  Sights  and  sounds  of  war-time  Britain. 

MUSIC  IN  AMERICA  ..  Survey  of  contemporary  American  musical  interests. 

TALL  TALES  ..  American  folk  songs 

TO  HEAR  YOUR  BANJO  PLAY..  American  folk  tunes. 

CHRISTMAS  SLIPPERS..  Operetta  from  excerpts  of  "Cherevichki"  by  Tchaikovsky. 

With  the  exception  of  Christmas  Slippers,  these  shorts  have  been  reviewed 
in  various  issues  of  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Brandon  Collection  of  dramatic  and  documentary  film  classics  is  excellent, 
and  its  cataloging  has  been  done  with  praiseworthy  care.  The  classifications, 
credits  and  synopses  are  clear  and  helpful.  A  handbook  for  film  societies  is 
included,  adding  to  the  value  of  the  catalogue  as  a  reference  manual. 
(Brandon  Films  Inc.,  1700  Broadway,  New  York  City  19,  New  York.) 


YOUR  VOICE..  The  four  elements  of  voice  production,  respiration,  phonation, 
resonance  and  articulation  are  described  in  this  basic  film. 
Each  is  shown  and  discussed  in  some  detail,  with  the  extra 
visual  aids  of  animated  drawings,  close-ups,  an  X-ray  sequence 
showing  respiratory  action,  and  an  artificial  larynx  illustra- 
ting the  principle  of  resonance.  An  excellent  discussion  guide 
comes  with  the  film,  which  is  suitable  for  high  school  and 
adult  groups.  The  film,  the  first  of  a  series,  was  made  under 
the  supervision  of  Hal  Kopel  of  Encyclopedia  Britannic a  Films 
in  collaboration  with  William  J.  Temple,  Department  of  Speech, 
Brooklyn  College,  and  Belinda  Roggensack,  Department  of  Fusic, 
Cornell  College, Iowa.  (Encyclopedia  ^ritannica  Films, Inc., 
Wilmette,  Illinois.  1  reel) 

THE  SOUNDS  OF  MUSIC  ..  This  film  describes  the  physical  origin  of  musical 
sounds  through  an  exposition  of  the  amplitude  and  frequency  of  vibration 
and  the  resulting  fundamental  tones  and  overtones.  While  a  good  deal  of 
the  explanation  is  conveyed  by  means  of  diagrams  (which  are  excellent), 
the  film  achieves  its  aim  in  illustrating  its  theoretical  examples  with 
concrete  experiments  which  students  can  test  for  themselves  with  the  use 
of  r*ftdily  available  musical  instruments.  The  demonstration  takes  place 
in  a  music  shop,  with  a  brother  and  sister  as  questioners  and  learners 
and  the  benevolent  proprietor  as  master  of  ceremonies.  This  attempt  at 
atmosphere  is  sometimes  more  awkward  than  convincing,  but  the  recurrent 
interjection  of  full  close-ups  of  learners  and  teachers  to  bind  together 
the  parts  of  a  single  explanation  is  well  considered  and  highly  success- 
ful. Collaborator:   Ira  M.  Freeman,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics, 
Swarthmore  College.  Grade  Level:  Junior,  Senior  High.  1  reel 
(Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  East  South  Water  St.  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


VALLEY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE.. 

Note:   The  score  for  the  VALLEY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  credited  in  a  recent 
issue  of  FILM  FUSIC  NOTES  to  Henry  ^rant,  was  composed  by  Norman  Lloyd 
of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Fusic  faculty.   This  16mm  film  produced  during 
the  war  tells  of  the  frovernment  project  and  was  reviewed  by  members  of  the 
Film  Council,  and  faculty  members  of  Columbia  University  and  Mew  York  Uni- 
versity, ill  of  whom  recommended  the  music  highly.  (Fuseum  of  Modern  Art 
Film  Library,  New  York ^  1  reel. 
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THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  Advisory  Council  of  the  National  Film  Music  Council  represents  authorities 
in  various  fields  who  have  evidenced  constructive  interest  and  made  contribu- 
tions to  some  aspect  of  music  in  filns. 

Lou  if  Ap  pie  b  aum  ,  f  i  In  composer  of  the  scores  of  G.  I.  JOE(with  Ann  Fonell),  TO- 
rCPTCVY,  '  TIIE  .TORLD,  LOST  n.OTJT!DAP.IES  and  others.  He  has  just  completed  the  music 
for  a  dramatized  version  of  PETER  TPIfES,  given  by  the  CBS  opera  department,  and 
has  been  working  on  the  music  for  the  Canadian  Ballet  Festival.  He  is  now  writing 
for  an  hour's  version  of  Andreyev's  SFTVWT  !1HO  ".'/ERE  HANGED.  He  is  interested  in 
the  music  in  educational  films  and  is  preparing  a  manual  of  study  for  schools. 


Louise  Alexander,  librarian  of  the  Fereruson  Library,  Stamford,  Conn,  began 
her  career  in  the  Public  Library  in  St.  Louis,  going  on  to  manage  the  Research 
department  in  a  large  advertising  agency  in  New  York  for  fifteen  years.  She  was 
called  to  be  director  for  the  Carnegie  corporation  project  in  Philadelphia, 
which  included  the  surveying  of  libraries  and  the  planning  of  a  Bibliographical 
Center.  She  worked  with  J.'rs.  Roosevelt  in  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in  Y/ash- 
ington  during  the  war.   Our  many  library  subscribers  will  welcome  her  contribu- 
tions and  information  on  the  activities  of  the  16  rm  film  libraries. 

Roger  Bowman  brings  to  our  readers  news  of  the  progress  being  made  in  Televis- 

ion.  kr.  Bowman  is  a  leading  radio  commentator  and  director  and  instructor  in 

the  Television  Workshop.  Se  taught  for  four  years  in  the  Juillard  School  of 

Music. 

James  A  Brill,  on  the  staff  of  Encyclopaedia-^ritanr.ica  Films  Inc.  is  developing 

educatioriaT  films  for  schools  and  churches  and  libraries. 

Helen  C.  Dill,  served  as  National  Chairman  of  films  for  the  Fusic  Educators  Nat- 
ional  Conference  and  was  instigator  of  the  brochure  recently  issued,  "Films  for 
Music  Education".  She  is  Supervisor  of  Fusic  Training  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Karl  D.  Ernst,  Supervisor  of  music  in  the  Portland,  Oregon  Schools,  brings  to 
us  his  interest  in  the  development  of  music  in  films  in  the  northwest.  He  has 
co-ordinated  the  committees  on  films,  records  and  radio  under  Dr.  Frank  D  'Andrea 
of  Western  Washington  College  of  Education  and  Robert  Walls  of  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege. Oregon  State  College  is  the  state  depository  for  films  and  this  committee 
will  fill  the  need  in  this  area. 

Rose  I'arie  Grentzer,  heads  the  IHisic  Education  Department  of  the  Juilliard  School 
of  T'usic  in  New  York  City.  She  is  extremely  interested  in  this  phase  of  music 
education  and  spoke  at  several  educational  conferences  in  Texas  last  summer. 

Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  long  a  leading  figure  in  the  promotion  of  American  Fusic  and 
himself  one  of  America's  fine  composers,  is  Director  of  the  Eastman  School  of 
L'usic  in  Rochester,  New  York.  He  writes  that  he  is  happy  to  serve  on  our  Advis- 
ory Council. 

ffilliam  Hamilton,  a  musician  of  standing  -  a  choral  director,  and  critic  who  con- 
tributes neny  reviews  of  films  from  a  musical  standpoint. 


Kuntley.  of  the  J.  Arthur  Hank  T'usic  Department,  is  an  author  and  speaker 
Llm  critic  and  acts  as  British  correspondent  for  FILT  FUSIC  NOTES.  His 
books,   British  Film  Music"  and  "British  Technicolor  Films",  the  latter  pub- 

shed  in  1049  are  valuaole  for  students  studying  British  Film  Fusic.  He  was 
associated  with  luir  F.athieson  in  the  series  of  radio  programs  on  film  music 
for  the  BBC. 
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Edith  M,  Keller,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education 
Columbus,  has  accomplished  much  in  creating  interest  in  all  phases  of  music 
study  in  Ohio.  The  study  of  film  music  is  her  new  interest. 

Stanlie  McConnell,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  San  Diego  City  Schools 
and  active  in  the  Film  Institutes  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  and  County  Teachers 
as  well  as  in  San  Diego  County.  She  presided  last  fall  at  the  first  Institute 
of  the  year  on  November  oth  when  1000  teachers  gathered  in  the  ivilshire  Fox- 
West  Coast  for  talks  and  discussions  on  current  films  and  their  music,  Mrs. 
McConnell  is  particularly  interested  in  the  educational  use  of  films  in  the 
general  rusic  program  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Virginia  Momand,  our  United  Nations  representative  has  been  in  charge  of  her 
own  radio  program  this  past  year  in  New  York  City  and  she  is  now  associate 
head  of  the  United  Nations  radio  broadcasts.  She  contributes  many  articles 
to  leading  periodicals. 

Lawrence  Morton.  His  articles  on  "Music  Fakers  in  the  Films"  appeared  some 
two  years  ago  in  FID,!  MUSIC  NOTES.  He  prepared  the  Special  Issue  for  Aaron 
Copland's  THE  RED  PONY.  At  present  he  is  writing  a  series  of  Film  }"usic  Pro- 
files" on  composers  of  film  scores.  He  is  an  arranger  and  composer  of  music 
for  radio  and  films  and  contributes  many  articles  to  various  periodicals. 

Lilla  Belle  Pitts,  professor  of  music  in  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity  and  former  president  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  -  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Special  Service  Committee  on  Audio-Visual  Aids  (Films,  Radio 

Recordings,  Television)  for  the  Music  Educators.  She  and  the  Division  Co-ordi- 
nators  have  completed  the  Specific  plans  for  the  March  18-23  National  meeting 
in  St  Louis.  Miss  Pitts  has  written  a  number  of  text  books  on  music  study,  now 
in  use  in  many  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Constance  Purdy,  now  a  motion  picture  artist  in  conedy  roles,  has  long  been  in- 
terested  in  the  music  in  films  as  she  has  been  internationally  known  in  the 
musical  world.   She  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  publication,  Film  Music 
Notes  and  served  as  editor  when  issued  in  mimeographed  form. 

Belinda  Rogensack  has  recently  been  appointed  director  of  the  Audio-Visual 
education  Department  as  well  as  director  of  the  Fusic  Education  Department 
of  Cornell  College,  Iowa.   She  is  vitally  interested  in  teaching  the  use  of 
music  in  films  and  her  first  article  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  Film  Music  Notes.  Encyclopaedia-Britannica  Films  Inc.  has  just  released 
the  film  YOUR  VOICE  on  which  Miss  Roggensaek  and  William  J.  Temple  collabor- 
ated. 


_       .  .      i3  au'tJ"lor  °f  a  number  of  books  (the  latest  being  HISTORY 
OF  POPULAR  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA.  1  He  is  now  Radio  chairman  for  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs  after  his  four  years  as  chairman  of  Film  Music.  He 
is  serving  his  ninth  year  as  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Quiz  and  has 
begun  his  weekly  broadcast  over  ABC  network  on  the  subject,  AT  HO!»!E  WITH 
MUSIC,  Saturday  mornings. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Sternfeld  i=  ?.  member  of  the  Department  of  Music  at  Dart- 
mouth  College.  He  fs~  one  of  our  fine  contributors  and  he  also  writes  for 
a  number  of  periodicals. 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 


MUSIC  AMD  The  University  of  London  has  inaugurated  in  its  Extension 
THE  Courses  a  series  of  nine  lectures  on  MUSIC  AND  THE  CINEMA 
CINEMA  to  be  given  by  John  Huntley,  the  correspondent  for  FILM  MUSIC 

NOTES.  .Among  the  subjects  to  be  considered  are:   "The  Four 

Basic  Uses  of  Music  in  Films",   "Limitations  of  the  Sound  Track",  "Acoustical 
Problems",  "Historical  Values",  "The  Adaptation  of  Existing  Music  for  Film 
Purposes",  "Experiments  in  Abstract  Patterns  to  Music",  "The  Cartoon  Filn", 
"The  Specially  Composed  Film  Score",  "The  Documentary  Film",  "The  Feature 
Film",  "Descriptive  Music  in  Films",  "The  Synchronous  Score",  "Music  and 
Sound  Effects",   "Music  and  Dialogue",  "Ballet" J|0pera",  "Analysis  and  Screen- 
ing of  THE  SEVENTH  VEIL".  These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  with  Gramophone 
records  and  the  screening  of  films.  Books  on  above  subjects  are:  BRITISH  FILM 
MUSIC,  John  Huntley (British  Yearbooks,  1947);  FILM  MUSIC,  Kurt  London(Faber, 
1935)}  MUSIC  AND  THE  FILM,  Sabanev(Pitman,  1937).  Written  work  will  be  as 
follows:  (l)  Outline  the  development  of  the  use  of  serious  symphonic  works 
from  the  concert  hall  repertoire  that  has  been  used  in  films.  (2)  TJhat  value, 
if  any,  has  the  cinema  been  in  stimulating  renewed  interest  in  serious  music 
amongst  the  film-going  public?  (3)  Estimate,  with  suitable  examples,  the  work 
achieved  by  the  cinema  in  filming  the  lives  and  music  of  the  great  composers. 


CANADIAN      Interesting  news  comes  from  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpor- 
RROADCASTING  ation,  Gerald  Pratley,  in  charge  of  film  nev:s  programs,  will 
CORPORATION   soon  feature  a  program  series  on  American  film  composers,  which 
is  being  prepared  by  Lawrence  Morton  of  Hollywood.  Mr.  Pratley 
reports  that  his  last  radio  program  was  given  over  to  the  J  OLSON  STORY.  He 
quoted  George  Duning,  composer  from  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES  of  September-October, 1949, 
and  spoke  highly  of  Morris  Stoloff ,  music  director  of  Columbia  Studios  and 
Arthur  Morton,  orchestrator  of  the  film. 


THB          The  American  Society  of  Music  Arrangers  is  issuing  a  new  publi- 
SCORE        cation,   THE  SCORE, 'which  deals  with  the  activities  of  the  Hol- 
lywood and  New  York  branches  of  the  Society.  Joe  Mullendore  is 
editor,  with  Arthur  Lange,  Lawrence  Morton,  Lou  Maury  and  Emil 
Cadkin  as  associates.  Herschel  Gilbert,  president  of  the  Hollywood  group, 
states  that  the  Society  aids  and  abets  the  professional  arranger  in  his  fight 
for  recognition  and  security.  Bob  Haring  heads  the  organization  in  New  York. 


OSCAR        Oscar  Straus,  composer  of  the  CHOCOLATE  SOLDIER  has  written  his 
STRAUS       first  film  LA  RCNDE,  based  on  a  play  by  Arthur  Sehnitzler.  Some- 
FILM         what  like  QUARTET  in  form,  the  feature  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
sketches  connected  by  slow  waltz  music  which  reflects  the  movement 
of  a  carousel.   Its  one  central  character  is  played  by  Anton  Walbrook,  the  star 
of  RED  SHOES.  Max  Opuls  is  directing  the  film,  now  nearing  completion. 


BETTER      The  Better  Films  Council  of  Sta-cen  Island  has  secured  the  coop- 
FILMS       eration  of  the  Fabian  Theatres  in  providing  twenty  subscriptions 
COUNCIL     to  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES  and  the  National  Board  of  Review's  new  maga- 
zine, FIDJB  IN  REVIEW  for  seven  public  libraries,  five  high  school 
libraries,  the  Wagner  College  Library,  the  Staten  Island  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  The  Women's  Staten  Island  Symphony  Society,  the  Catholic  Conference 
College  Alumnae  and  four  copies  to  the  Better  Films  Council.  Local  councils 
in  the  National  Film  Music  Council  are  carrying  out  similar  projects  as  a  form 
of  group  activity. 


LOVE  HAPPY 

Composer's   Notes   .   .   . 

Ann  Ronell 


Comedy  is  an  undefinable  thing.  In  writing  a  score  for  the  Marx  Brothers' 
film,  LOVE  HAPPY,  I  first  tried  to  define  the  dramatic  elements  of  each 
sequence,  so  as  to  decide  upon  an  approach  to  the  continuity  of  the  whole. 
Was  music  necessary  to  enhance  the  dramatic  elements  -  what  kind  of  music 
would  this  be-  when  enter  and  exit  -  how  and  why,  and  such  like  questions 
had  to  be  answered  before  music  was  even  conceived.  But  comedy  -'Who  can 
pin  down  its  exact  shape?  And  what  kind  of  a  thumb  tack  for  this  kind  of 
a  butterfly t 

Perhaps  comedy  is  that  play  between  the  aud- 
ience and  the  actor  which  catches  fire  and 
then  explodes  into  laughter..  .Perhaps  laughter 
creates  its  own  chain  reaction. ..I  recall  my 
first  friend  in  film  comedy-making, -dear 
W.  C.  Fields,  who  when  pressed  by  writers  guar- 
anteeing the  humor  in  their  scripts,  would  walk 
away  with  his  inevitable  and  evasive  reply,  "Who 
kno-o-ows  what's  funny?"  So  with  LOVE  HAPPY, 
we  all  had  to  guess  what  was  funny-  what  should 
be  funny  -  what  could  be  funny  if  -  -;   and 
some  of  the  problems  we  had  to  meet  making  a 
funny  picture  werenft  very  funny  at  all.  I  re- 
fer to  precision  timing,  my  bout  with  the  beat. 

First,  about  music  for  Harpo,  who  told  me  he'd 
never  been  "scored"  before.  The  decision  to 
score  his  sequences  precisely, was  based  on  his 
being  a  silent  comedian.  Since  he  never  talks, 
I  let  the  music  speak  for  him.  He  does  whistle, 
however,  which  peculiar  fact  gave  me  the  idea  of 
having  him  announce  his  own  musical  theme  him- 
self. Thus  it  is  that  Harpo's  music  in  the  score 
is  his  language;  his  gestures  become  rhythms, 
his  movements  mirror  accent,  his  pantomimed  thoughts  find  voice  through  the  in- 
flection of  instruments,  whose  musical  colors  bespeak  in  turn  Harpo's  spirited 
style. 

When  it  came  to  synchronization,  I  found  the  matter  was  important,  not  only  for 
composing  music  to  film  action  but  also  for  my  additional  duties  of  directing 
a  music  department.  Two  separate  crews  were  necessary  on  this  picture  to  sus- 
tain deadlines  for  the  material  needed  before  ,  as  well  as  after, shoo ting  sche- 
dule «  For  the  pre-recording  of  the  six  musical  production  features  which  had 
to  be  written,  words  and  music,  rehearsed,  arranged,  recorded  and  ready  for 
playback  on  stage  during  the  filming  of  those  scenes  in  which  they  are  perform- 
ed, I  was  fortunately  able  to 'synch' with  an  expert  crew  of  assistants. 

After  this  job  was  finished,  I  left  the  studio  for  home  where  I  could  work  in 
peace  on  the  composition  of  the  film  score  -  so  I  thought.  The  stopwatch  me- 
thod which  I'd  employed  before  for  timing  music  and  action  of  other  pictures 
now  failed  to  capture  the  split  seconds  of  zany  mania  in  which  I  spun.  Here 
I  was  musically  leaping  up  on  a  swinging  pendulum,  zooming  gadgets  at  smoked 
hams,  swallowing  steam,  playing  Maypole  with  a  blowtorch  and  a  hatchet,  danc- 
ing a  duel  as  a  single,  receiving  and  sending  a  double  whammy,  my  cap  doing 
a  triple  take  at  Ilona  Massey,  my  cigar  giving  out  with  a  czardas,  my  pipe 
giving  out  with  a  wolf  whistle,  my  stopwatch  -  *!?  *! ?  -  giving  out.... 


It  was  that  kind  Providence  which  takes  care  of  sparrows  and  little  children 
which  also  took  care  of  my  timing  the  Marx  Brothers.  Paul  Smith  introduced 
me  into  the  intricacies  of  the  clicktrack.  This  mathe-musical  wizard  sim- 
plified my  gyrations  to  a  frame.  Film  footage  is  just  a  boutonierre  in  his 
lapel.  Under  his  most  talented  and  capable  conductorship  final  recordings  of 
the  score  were  completed,  with  the  co-ordinated  and  superb  efforts  of  orches- 
trator  Harry  Geller,  music  librarian,  Harold  Rubenstein  and  film  music  cutter 
Steve  Previn,  a  top  crew  of  craftsmen  heading  the  list  of  my  co-workers  in 
allied  sound  effects,  optical  printing,  secretarial,  and  recording  service  de- 
partments. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  producer  who  allowed  the  composer  to 
select  co-workers  of  her  own  choice  whenever  possible,  thus  assuring  maximum 
of  compatible  tastes  and  efforts  to  musical  production  with  minimum  personnel. 
The  first  crew  was  headed  by  conductor,  Lou  Forbes,  music  filmcutter,  Al 
Joseph,  librarian,  Hal  Rubenstein  and  dance  director  Billy  Daniel,  with  whose 
assistance  the  following  musical  sequences  were  dreamed  up,  staged  and  record- 
ed in  time  for  camera;  Harpo's  harp  solos  Chico's  two  piano  routines,  Marion 
Button's  "Jam"  number(arr.  by  Sidney  Fine), the  Sadie  Thompson  production 
setting  of  ''Willow  "feep  For  Me"(arr.  by  Frank  Perkins),  the  pizzicato  "Love 
Happy"  toe  dance  for  Vera-Ellen  (arr.  by  Leon  Arnaud,  and  the  backstage  action 
needing  piano  accompaniment (arr.  by  Tommy  and  Frances  ^rant). 

And  was  it  fun  working  on  a  funny  picture?  I  hardly  thought  so  after  hearing 
the  dubbed  tracks  and  all  the  cuts.  I  remember  not  leaving  the  cutting-room 
till  4  A.M.  one  dawn  where  we  had  to  work  all  night  to  get  ready  for  9  A.M. 
re-recording  and  moaning  to  Paul  Smith,  "I'll  never  go  thru  this  again!" 

Whereupon  he,  conclusive  as  ever,  smiled,  said  "I've  heard  that  before" 

and  handed  me  an  electric  metronome. 


AN  ARTICLE  ON  LOVE  HAPPY 

PART  1.  Comments  on  Ann  Ronell's  Score  - 

Harry  Geller 

As  composer  of  LOVE  HAPPY,  the  Marx  Brothers1  comedy,  Ann  Ronell  has  some- 
thing new  to  say,  and  to  my  knowledge  of  comedy  scores,  says  it  in  a  new  way. 
Her  ability  to  use  the  contemporary  musical  idiom  and  further  to  apply  its 
use  to  a  musical  comedy  as  pyrotechnic  as  LOVE  HAPPY, demonstrates  the  progress 
of  new  techniques  in  film  composition. 

The  score  is  written  with  flair  and  piquancy  of  personal  expression.  The  struc- 
ture of  polytonal  and  polycontrapuntal  thematic  development  is  surprisingly 
apt  in  describing  the  shenanigans  of  the  three  Marx  Brothers,  whose  condensa- 
tion of  absurdity  and  directness  might  be  defined  as  the  essence  of  their 
comedy.  Contemporary  music,  however,  is  especially  qualified  to  construct  con- 
sistent, precise  Short  forms  which  contain  nothing  superfluous  -  come  to  the 
point  at  once-  and  need  no  expansion  via  florid  "arrangement"  for  architectonic 
reasons.  My  first  reaction  to  the  cues  which  Miss  Ronell  played  for  me  was  to 
remark  on  the  transparency  of  her  composition. 

For  the  main  theme  of  the  score,  Harpo's,  as  central  character  of  the  story, 
She  has  written  a  motif  which  indeed  contains  the  soul  of  wit  in  its  brevity. 
Heard  first  in  the  score  as  Harpo's  whistle,  the  theme  is  continued  through- 
out the  picture  as  such.  First  stated  instrunentally  by  piccolo  in  the  noise 
of  the  street  where  Harpo  is  discovered  eyeing  groceries,  this  theme  is  re- 
peated in  variation  by  the  actor  in  live  whistle  when  he  spies  a  cop  watching 
him,  and  is  thereupon  taken  up  by  the  orchestra  when  the  music  cue  begins. 
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EXAMPLE  I.  Motif  has  both  (A)  and  (B)  parts.  See  oboe  for  Part(A)  bar  5. 
This  is  duplicate  of  theme  originally  Tvhistled  by  Harpo  before  cue  began. 
Bars  5,6,7  show  variation  of  (A.)  as  whistled  now  to  fit  visual  action  of 
Harpo  described  in  clicktrack  beat  above  score. 

EXAFPLK  2.  Part  (B)  of  Harpo  motif  is  heard  bar  15  in  strings  after  (A)  has 
continued  per  above  in  divers  settings.  From  this  point  on,  there  ensues  a 
lengthy  section  during  which  action  Harpo  makes  off  with  the  diamonds,  and 
under  which  (A)  &  (B)  are  developed,  -their  many  units  extended  and  compress- 
ed.  EXAMPLE  3. 

Paradoxically,  Harpo 's  irrational  behavior  is  the  force  which  gives  the  story 
cohesiveness.  The  Harpo  motif,  therefore,  becomes  the  link  unifying  the  score 
demonstrating  with  freshness  and  imagination  what  can  be  accomplished  with  ex- 
tended permutations  of  a  concise  two  bars.  6 


Harpo's  facile  pantomine  performs  the  function  of  ballet.  Both  (A)  ft  (B)  run 
the  gamut  in  fluid  composition  to  suit,  through  infinite  transformations  and 
corrbinations  with  other  themes  demanded  by  the  Chase  action  where  the  pursuing 
villains  and  animated  electric  signs  on  the  skyline  of  New  York  involve  a  half 
hour  of  musical  scoring,  with  display  of  orchestral  colors  and  sparkle  of  ideas. 
Motif  is  finally  stated  for  Harpo's  Chaplinesque  exit,  recapitulating  (A)  &  (B) 
in  form  and  rhythm  of  a  rhumba.  Mechanistic  means  to  'synch1  music  with  action 
confronted  the  composer,  means  which  sometimes  present  hurdles  to  spontaneity. 
I'dss  Ronell  said  that  when  first  writing  within  the  clicktrack  beat,  she  felt 
likean  acrobat  turning  somersaults  in  a  bird  cage. 

For  one  who  is  hipped  on  the  subject  of  the  sonata  form  as  applied  to  film,  I 
suggest  that  he  go  to  the  essays  of  those  musical  diagnosticians  who  can  find  a 
bar  of  Sibelius  in  a  western,  or  a  phrase  of  Purcell  in  a  who-dunit.  To  her 
credit,  Ann  Ronell  exhibits  fwniliarity  with  the  more  commonly  used  devices  in 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  polyphony,  and  orchestral  textures?  but  her  score  gives 
one  the  pleasurable  experience  of  hearing  music  which  is  not  completely  bromidic 
in  character.  The  Groucho  theme  describes  his  famous  walk,  the  Rita  theme  for 
Ilona  Massey's  role  is  continental-  the  Whamny  theme  of  a  boogie  nature,  and 
Chico  designated  by  a  musical  characteristic  -  that  of  two  notes  connected  by 
slurred  phrasing,  creating  either  a  second  or  third  interval.  Generally  this(c) 
interval  follows  Harpo's  motif  in  score  when  action  indicates, -in  fora  a  broth- 
er to  the  last  two  notes  of  Part  (A). 

EXAMPLE  4.  Cue  "Trapdoors"  exhibits  (A)  *  (B)  fast  tempo  where  Harpo  and  Chico 
exchange  real  and  fake  diamond  necklaces.  Note  use  of  Chico  "characteristic" 
employed  by  strings  and  woodwinds  bars  35,36  ever  (A).  Also  see  cue  "Smoke  Scream". 
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EXAMPLE  5.  Cue  "Swing  Low"  where  Harpo  jumps  up  on  swinging;  pendulum 
which  also  has  own  theme.  Bar  3  (A)  enters  and  evolves  into  a  presage  of 
"Rock-a-bye  Baby".  See  horn  bar  5  and  on.  When  this  theme  is 
recognizably  by  trombone  as  Harpo  swings  on  pendulum,  (A)  counterpo 
ically  by  trumpet  . 
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To  attempt  even  so  brief  an  analysis  of  the  score  is  only  to  mention  function- 
al development  which  the  themes  of  Harpo  and  others  go  through,  illustrating 
that  even  the  most  hilarious  comedy  situations  can  be  elaborated  by  skilful 
musical  thought  .  When  Harpo  winds  up  the  villains  on  the  flagpole,  a  march 
statement  of  "Around  the  Mulberry  Bush"  sounds  off  final  victory  with  the 
Harpo  motif  (A)  pitted  in  sheer  bravado  of  woodwinds  against  a  mad  climax 
of  four  different  keys  full  brass  playing  at  once.  Another  cue  of  novelty 
which  should  receive  comment,  is  the  comedy  treatment  Miss  Ronell  has  accord- 
ed the  classic  dance  form  of  the  Czardas. 

EXAMPLE  6.  Cue  "Groucho's  (Joulash"  when  Rita  appears  on  the  roof.  Note 
Groucho  theme  descends  from  high  register  into  pedal  to  support  the  Rita 
theme.  Note  "characteristic"  creating  the  third  between  strings  and  clarinet 
bar  15,16  expressing  Chico  again,  this  time  sliding  upwards  vdth  visual  hat 
action.  Clarinets  and  trumpet  take  Whammy  theme  counter  to  Groucho  theme, 
brass  and  celli,  bars  14,15,  strings,  bar  16  and  on. 
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EXAMPLE  7.  Theme  of  song  LOVE  HAPPY  developed  throughout  must  be  included  to 
round  out  the  full  scope  of  the  composer's  contribution  to  the  picture.  . 
kind  of  a  song  fits  into  this  kind  of  a  score  is  a  consideration  too  of 
underestimated.  Vitality  of  detail  stimulated  arrangements  of  this  J*** 
from  dance  sett ings, -strings  for  one  type  and  heraldic  brass  liguratioi  5  for 
another-  to  statement  for  Merry  -go-round  in  the  park  scene,  and  the  vocal 
renditions  by  Karion  Hutton  and  Hello-larks,  which  mark  the 
of  the  picture. 

The  score  of  LOVE  HAPPY  shows  that  Ann  Ronell  has  the  happy  faculty  of  keen 
orientation  and  the  ability  to  make  good  sense  out  of  much  nonsense... Hats 
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Paul  Smith,   Ann  Ronell 

Harry  Geller, Steve  Previn. 


PART  2.  On  Precision  Timing  - 

Paul  Smith 

Self-sufficient  humorous  characters,  well-known  to  the  public,  do  not  need 
music  in  order  to  be  funny.  Continuity,  however,  for  the  novel  narration  con- 
trived by  the  Marx  Brothers  for  LOVE  HAPPY  was  a  necessity  which  only  musical 
scoring  could  satisfy.  The  action  of  Harpo,  Chico  and  Grouoho  was  heightened 
by  synchronization  and  styling  but  not  thru  attempts  to  be  musically  funny. 

As  opposed  to  cartoon  music,  the  composer  of  the  film  score,  Ann  Honell, 
sought  in  the  main  to  highlight  the  situation  and  action  and  avoided  at- 
tempts to  caricature  the  actor.  Unique  style  of  composition  pointed  up  the 
personality  of  the  humor  in  the  picture.  This  stress  on  personality  rather 
than  gags  was  established  by  thematic  treatment  of  each  character  as  well  as 
by  accompanying  the  action  of  the  character  in  musical  rhythms  and  dynamics. 
Naturally  the  challenge  of  meticulous  accompaniment  to  film  action  was  met 
more  efficiently  with  split  second,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  precision 
timing. 

SYNCHRONIZATION:  Click  track  techniques  are  employed  in  this  case.  For  LOVE 
HAPPY,  fourteen  different  sequences  of  various  meter  were  computed  for  click- 
track  ,  an  unusual  number  for  a  feature  picture.  It/hen  careful  preparation  of 
the  clicks  is  made  with  the  editor  ahead  of  composition  of  music,  the  most  ef- 
fective results  can  be  obtained.  After  composition,  the  cues  must  be  checked 
with  the  film  and  adjusted  so  that  necessary  changes  will  not  have  to  be  made 
during  recording  time. 

Defining  the  clicktrack,  almost  all  normal  actions,  mechanical  or  physical, 
are  for  music-comedy  purposes  reducible  to  a  rhythm  which  is  translatable  in 
terms  of  music.  This  in  itself  is  not  the  prime  purpose  of  music  for  a  comedy 
picture,  but  if  the  music  can  assert  itself  within  the  set  pulse  as  music  and 
still  point  action,  it  is  successful.  The  flow  of  the  music  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. 
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Technically  discussing  the  clicktrack,  themes  call  for  their  own  tempo  within 
a  margin  of  any  one  out  of  ten  and  clicks  must  first  be  selected  to  fit.  A 
metronomic  beat  of  129  could  be  handled  at  105  to  135  but  beyond  this  margin 
the  theme  is  distorted  unduly,  due  to  lack  of  proper  tempo,  so  taste  and  judg- 
ment alone  are  involved  as  to  choice  of  beat.  In  spite  of  the  limitations  of 
the  strict  clicktrack,  Kiss  Rone 11  achieved  great  musical  variety  by  seeking 
points  of  repose,  these  accomplished  by  means  of  sustained  chords,  diminution 
and  augmentation. 

Film  composers  who  study  footage  techniques  and  cutting-room  facts  are  better 
equipped  to  project  their  ideas  in  practical  form  and  assist  in  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  motion  picture*  However,  technicians  are  indispensable.  Only  with 
their  patience  and  care  toward  perfection  can  the  imaginative  concepts  of  the 
creators  be  carried  out.  The  opening  sequence  of  LOVE  HAPFY  demonstrates  bril- 
liance of  technic  in  solving  particular  problems  which  arose  when  combination 
of  six  individual  sound  tracks  became  necessary  for  the  musical  production  of 
the  title  song  number  as  conceived  by  the  composer  to  follow  G-roucho's  intro- 
duction, 

Clicktrack  recordings  were  demanded  of  each  separate  element  in  the  sequence, 
which  in  combination  had  to  fit  the  action  exactly  and  in  re-recording  had  to 
blend  perfectly.  Relying  on  precision  timing,  other  cues  were  written  either 
before, (Groucho's  roof  music)  or  after,  film  editing.  The  conducting  of  several 
cues  in  the  Chase  without  the  guide  of  their  mathematical  construction  would 
have  made  absolute  synchronization  impossible0 

EXAMPLE  10.  Note  clicktrack  graph  on  IBS.  denoting  action  of  the  sardine  can 
throwing-anrl  -catching . 


STYLING:  Thematic  definition  was  applied  to  various  characters  and  narration 
elements,  the  background  group  defined  by  one  theme  for  all,  that  of  the  song. 

LOVE  HAPPY  .  Individual  themes  for  Harpo,  Chico,  Groucho,  Rita,  the  Whammy 
and  so  forth,  intermingle  ingeniously  throughout.  Instrumentation  is  person- 
alized and  never  loses  identity  with  material  j  sound  effects  considered  as 
part  of  the  score.  By  invention  of  the  composer,  the  recording  of  an  oscil- 
lator at  various  frequencies  provided  sound  effect  used  instrumentally  in 
Whammy  and  Smoke  cues;  taps,  whistles,  Flagpole  soundtrack  were  also  scored. 
Choice  of  theme  for  Harpo  is  picaresque,  its  element  of  surprise  permitting 
introduction  of  flares,  trills  and  sound  effects  enhancing  action  and  most 
importantly  stylizing  the  orchestration.  The  first  time  I  heard  Harpo fs  theme 
sung  over  the  phone  to  me,  I  was  impressed  with  its  providing  a  fine  basis  for 
comedy  character.  Harpo  recorded  the  theme  as  whistled  in  different  tempd 
and  inflection.  These  tracks  were  utilized  to  good  off-key  effect,  solo  or 
against  orchestra.  With  freedom  from  rigidity,  the  Harpo  theme  starts  away 
from  the  downbeat  or  the  initial  impulse.  Great  variation  on  it  appears 
throughout  the  score,  being  handled  dexterously  by  the  composer,  especially 
in  the  Chase.  As  her  first  work  with  the  metronome,  Miss  Ronell  elected  to 
write  the  long  single  cue  to  action  where  Harpo  dashes  up  to  the  rooftops, 
this  cue  finally  was  cut  to  one  minute  and  fifty-five  seconds'  length,  and 
when  mastered  became  the  norm  of  subsequent  styling. 

In  the  Chase  sequences  where  the  film  action  made  thematic  profusion  as  nec- 
essary as  precision  timing,  it  is  remarkable  that  only  one  style  of  express- 
ion is  characteristic  of  both  film  and  music  -  that  of  the  whole  motion  pic- 
ture itself.  In  this  case,  the  score  fulfils  its  highest  function  in  art, 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  film-  an  achievement  for  all  concerned. 


LOVE  HAPPY  -  Lester  Cowan  Production..  United  Artists:  The  three  Marx  Brothers, 
Vera-Ellen,  Ilona  Massey,  Marion  Button.  Director,  David  Miller.  Composer  of 
score  and  lyrics,  Ann  Ronell.  Conductor,  Paul  Smith,  Orchestral  Arrangements, 
Harry  Geller. 

Harry  Geller,  CBS  Hollywood  music  staff,  is  the  new  Director  of  Mercury  Records, 
Paul  Smith,  recently  completing  stint  as  Music  Director  for  CINDERELLA,  contin- 
ues preparation  for  Disney's  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND. 

The  song,  LOVE  HAPPY  is  published  by  Jewel  Music  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  New  York. 
Recording  available  by  Columbia  Records  with  Modernaires  and  Paula  Kelly. 
M.  G.  F.  records  with  Karion  Button  and  Starlighters. 
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FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE  -  LEIGH  HARLINE 

Lawrence  Morton 


Leigh  Harline  is  probably  the  most  modest  and  gentlemanly  of  Hollywood's  com- 
posers. In  his  early  forties,  he  is  pood-looking,  blond,  blue-eyed  ,  and 
slightly  paunchy.  Not  the  least  of  his  virtues  is  his  excellence  as  a  ho«t. 
He  extends  hospitality  vdth  a  gracious  bow  from  the  waist  and  makes  each  guest 
feel  like  the  one  person  without  •whom  the  party  could  not  be  a  success.  On 
Christmas  Harline  usually  invites  his  close  friends  in  to  share  a  bowl  of  Jul 
Gloegg.  This  festive  holiday  drink  is  his  sole  cultural  tie  with  his  Swedish 
ancenters.  Otherwise  his  tastes  in  food  and  drink  are  international,  leaning 

toward  the  unusual,  even  the  exotic. 

Harline  was  born,  raised,  educated, and 
given  his  first  professional  job  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  But  he  is  now,  by  tem- 
perament as  well  as  by  profession,  a  con- 
firmed Southern  Californian.  He  has  no 
nostalgic  sentiments  about  his  home  town* 
Yet  he  helped  the  observance  of  the  Utah 
centennary  a  few  years  ago  by  composing 
for  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Werner  Janssen, 
a  three-movement  orchestral  suite  based 
on  the  story  of  the  Mormon  migrations. 
The  performance  of  this  suite  enabled 
Salt  Lake  City  to  celebrate  the  home- 
town boy  who  made  good.  But  after  sev- 
eral days  of  celebration,  Harline  was 
glad  to  return  to  the  comparative  anon- 
ymity of  a  film  composer  who  writes  for, 
but  never  has  to  face  his  audience. 

During  his  early  years  in  Hollywood, 
Harline  was  associated  with  the  Disney 
studios,  where  he  wrote  literally  hun- 
dreds of  the  bouncy  bagatelles  that  ac- 
company the  adventures  of  Walt  Disney's 
anthropoglogic  characters.  The  back- 
ground music  for  SNOW  WHITE  was  his 
first  major  assignment  here.  It  was 
followed  by  the  writing  of  all  the 
music,  including  the  song  hits,  for  PINOCCHIO,  the  Academy  Award  winner  for 
1940.  In  1943  he  began  a  long  -term  contract  at  RKO.  Among  his  best  scores 
there  were  those  for  CHINA  SKY,  JOHNNY  ANGEL,  and  THE  BOY  WITH  THE  GREEN  HAIR. 
In  the  past  year,  as  a  free-lance  composer,  he  has  fulfilled  commitments  at 
Fox,  Warners,  and  1IGM. 

The  rewarding  association  with  Disney  resulted  in  Harline *s  being  typed  as  a 
song-writer  and  a  skillful  scorer  of  comedies.  This  reputation  has  pursued 
him  through  the  years,  it  being  a  practise  in  the  industry  to  categorize 
everybody  from  stars  to  maintenance  men.  It  is  of  course  true  that  Harline 
knows  how  to  write  a  good  tune,  as  "When  You  Wish  upon  a  Star"  proves.  It  is 
also  true  that  he  has  a  deft  hand  with  light  music  and  comedy  effects.  One  of 
his  most  amusing  essays  in  this  genre  was  for  a  modestly  budgeted  RKO  film  of 
several  years  ago,  called  A  LIKELY  STORY.   It  had  a  scene  showing  two  men 
in  silhouette  arguing  behind  a  screen;  gestures  were  visible  but  no  words 
were  heard.  For  scoring  the  scene  Harline  marshalled  his  orchestra  in  two 
orces,  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  strings  and  woodwinds;  and  he  let  them  go 


at  each  other  in  a  musical  argument  that  was  full  of  comic  violence,  hysteria, 
and  bawdy  insults.  Some  of  the  effect  of  the  music  was  inevitably  lost  in 
audience  laughter,  but  on  the  scoring  stage  the  sequence  was  a  hilarious  ex- 
hibition of  musical  humor. 

Yet  it  would  not  be  correct  to  conclude  from  such  examples  that  Harline's  tal- 
ents are  properly  defined  by  the  32-bar  chorus  and  the  comedy  allegro  in  2-4 
time.  His  sense  of  real  drama  is  equally  well  developed,  as  the  CHINA  SKY 
and  JOHNNY  ANGEL  scores  have  demonstrated.  Indeed,  it  is  in  such  scores  that 
he  makes  his  best  contribution  to  music  for  the  films.  Here  he  shows  his  av/are- 
ness  of  the  contemporary  idiom  coined  by  the  master  composers  of  our  day,  as 
well  as  his  ability  to  deal  with  large  musical  thought.  He  shows  also  a  decid- 
ed preference  for  contrapuntal  textures.  For  THE  BOY  WITH  THE  GREEN  HAIR,  for 
instance,  he  wrote  a  chase  sequence  in  which  a  two-part  canon  was  accompanied 
by  a  double  pedal,  inverted.  *  In  a  recent  Warner  film,  PERFECT  STRANGERS, 
the  title  music  is  in  three-part  counterpoint.  (Another  interesting  feature 
of  this  score  is  that  it  employs  a  classical  orchestra  of  strings,  double 
woodwinds,  two  horns,  and  one  trumpet,)  There  is  also  a  fugato  main-title  in 
THEY  LIVE  BY  NIGHT,  a  film  whose  virtues  were  overlooked  here  until  they  were 
discovered  by  British  audiences. 

One  other  aspect  of  Harline's  work  seems  to  me  more  characteristic  of  him  than 
the  features  by  which  he  has  been  typed.  This  is  a  strong  folk-music  strain. 
His  knowledge  of  folk  literature  is  extensive,  and  his  collection  of  material 
constitutes  a  major  portion  of  his  library.  It  was  put  to  good  use  during  the 
summer  of  1946  when  he  directed  "Gallery  of  American  Music"  for  NBC.  For  this 
show  he  composed  several  short  overtures  based  on  popular  folk  tunes.  One  of 
these  subsequently  became  a  successful  concert  piece  for  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia All-High  School  Orchestra.  Several  film  scores  have  also  served  as  outlets 
for  this  absorbing  interest.  THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER  and  THE  VELVET  TOUCH  both 
had  folk-like  themes  in  the  Scandinavian  vein,  and  I/AN  ALIVE  had  a  quick-moving 
river-boat  song.  But  quite  aside  from  the  quotation  of  actual  folk  tunes,  or 
the  invention  of  melodies  in  folk  style,  there  is  frequently  in  Harline's  music 
an  unconscious  use  of  modal  and  rhythmic  materials  that  stem  from  folk  sources. 

There  are,  then,  two  very  healthy  trends  in  his  music  -  the  folk  and  contrapun- 
tal elements.  These  have  not,  however,  overcome  certain  other  tendencies  which 
make  his  music,  considered  as  a  whole,  a  not  yet  thoroughly  integrated  and  per- 
sonalized expression.  One  of  these  tendencies  is  the  use  of  the  lush  harmonic 
idiom  of  French  impressionism,  which  sometimes  crops  up  as  an  anachronism  in 
modern  contexts.  Another  is  the  too  frequent  reliance  on  the  sentimental  theme 
song  ,  a  cliche  imposed  by  industrial  habit  and  the  tastes  of  semi-cultivated 
producers.  Most  of  Harline's  colleagues  are  similarly  subjected  to  this  tyr- 
anny. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  type  of  pictures  to  which  Harline  is  so  fre- 
quently assigned  is  precisely  the  type  that  appears  to  require  the  sentimental 
theme  song  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  film  for  purposes  of  publicity 
and  exploitation.  A  flagrant  example  was  somebody's  idea  (it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  a  musician'sl)  of  using  "Nature  Boy"  as  a  theme  for  THE  BOY  WITH 
THE  GREEN  HAIR. 

Apart  from  his  music,  Harline's  principal  interests  lie  in  the  fields  of  art 
and  gardening.  Both  of  these  activities  are  Centered  in  the  Harline  home,  a 
beautiful  but  unpretentious  residence  near  the  ocean  at  Palos  Verdes.  In  re- 
cent years  the  Harlines  have  acquired  a  number  of  distinguished  canvases,  and 
Mrs.  Harline  is  one  of  the  moving  spirits  behind  the  exhibits  organized  for 
the  Palos  Verdes  community.  Harline's  gardening  appears  to  be  as  much  altlin- 
guistic"  as  a  horticultural  activity.  One  suspects  that  he  cultivates  his 
garden  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  watching  things  grow  but  also  for  the 
pleasure  of  telling  visitors  that  what  they  call  wild  lilac,  flowering  trees, 
fuchsia,  and  native  plants  are  really  ceanothus  impressus,  Lagenaria  patter- 
sonii,  escallonia  rubra,  and  22  varieties  of  bromeliads0 

*  An  analysis  of  this  passage  appears  in  the  Hollywood  Quarterly,  III-4,  p. 399. 
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NO  SAD  SONG  FOR  ME 

George  Duning 


NO  SAD  SONGS  FOR  ME  is  the  story  of  a  happily  married  woman,  with  a  good  hus- 
band and  little  daughter,  who  suddenly  discovers  that  she  is  dying  of  cancer 
and  has  about  eight  or  ten  months  to  live.  Being  a  woman  of  unusual  fortitude, 
she  does  not  tell  her  husband  of  the  imposing  tragedy  but  makes  plans  which 
she  hopes  will  lessen  the  grief  of  her  death.  Meanwhile,  a  young  woman,  a  war 
widow,  goes  to  work  in  the  husband's  office,  and  the  husband  suddenly  finds 
himself  attracted  to  the  girl.  The  wife,  at  first  greatly  hurt,  gradually  real- 
izes that  this  girl,  because  of  her  qualities,  would  make  a  logical  successor, 
It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  background  score  called  for  quite  an  emotional 
treatment. 

There  were  several  problems  en- 
countered in  the  preparations  of 
the  score.  First,  the  story  call- 
ed for  a  symphonic  excerpt  which 
was  one  of  the  favorite  works  of 
the  wife  and  later  turns  out  to 
be  a  favorite  of  the  other  girl. 
This  music  was  to  be  heard  twice- 
as  a  phonograph  recording  and 
then  as  the  End  Title,  The  pro- 
blem involved  in  the  choice  of 
this  excerpt  was  the  fact  that 
in  both  scenes  it  had  to  be  play- 
ed under  very  low  dialogue.  Af- 
ter much  deliberation,  the  Horn 
solo  section  (Example  F)  of  the 
Brahms  First  Symphony,  Fourth 
Movement,  was  chosen  because  of 
its  great  warmth  and  quiet  beau- 
ty. It  was  found  that  the  orig- 
inal orchestration  of  Brahms 
dubbed  beautifully  except  for 

the  high  flute  answer (Example  G)t  also  the  statement  of  the  chorale  by  the 
trombones .  Being  a  great  worshipper  of  Brahms  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  I  reset  the  high  flute  solo  an  octave  lower  and  doubled  with  an  oboe, 
My  orchestrator,  Arthur  Morton,  who  did  a  magnificent  job  on  the  orchestra- 
tion of  the  score,  devised  an  excellent  setting  of  the  chorale  with  a  combina- 
tion of  four  horns  overlade  with  woodwinds.  Other  than  these  two  sections, 
the  Brahms  was  quoted  verbatim  on  the  recordings. 

The  situation  which  exists  at  the  end  of  the  picture  required  that  a  two-piano 
version  be  made  of  the  Finale  to  the  Fourth  Movement,  but  again  the  orchestra 
was  playing  from  the  original  score  behind  the  pianos.  Regarding  the  original 
music  in  the  background  score,  the  main  theme,  (Example  A)  had  to  be  a  long 
tune  that  could  be  played  unaccompanied  or  with  very  little  underpinning,  be- 
cause of  the  low  husky  quality  of  Miss  Sullavan's  voice.  In  one  scene,  where 
Miss  Sullavan  is  writing  to  her  husband  regarding  her  impending  death,  the  vi- 
olins play  this  theme  muted  over  a  single  pedal  note  with  occasional  entrances 
of  two  flutes  in  their  low  register.  Considerable  use  was  made  of  fragments 
of  the  main  theme,  especially  the  jump  of  the  minor  seventh  found  in  the  first 
two  notes.  In  one  extremely  quiet  scene  this  fragment  was  used  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Example  H0  Th«  first  five  notes  of  the  main  theme  became  an  agitato 
as  shown  in  Example  I,  The  Doctor's  theme  required  a  quiet  warmth  and  was  gen- 
erally played  as  a  horn  solo  or  in  the  violas.  The  character  of  Chris .the  other 
g?rl,  required  a  somewhat  cool  and  out-of-doors  flavor  and  was  generally  played 
as  a  clarinet  solo.  Only  one  typically  motion  picture  device  was  ns«d  in  this 
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score, namely  a  reiterated  •(?'  natural  on  harp,  vibes  and  celeste  -tyhich  was 
played  over  the  background  scoring  whenever  reference  was  made  to  the  wife's 
impending  death.  This  device  was  always  heard  on  the  same  note  'G*  regardless 
of  the  tonality  of  the  underscoring  at  the  moment.  Most  of  the  orchestral  set- 
tings of  the  score  were  typically  symphonic  with  great  dependence  on  the  strings, 
woodwinds  in  two's  and  horns;  practically  no  brass, 

NO  SAD  SONGS  FOR  MB..  Columbia:  Fargaret  Sullavan,  'Vendell  Corey,  Viveca 
Lindfors.  Director,  Rudolph  Mate.  Music  by  George  Duning. 
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THE  MAN  ON  THE  EIFFEL  TOWER 

Michel  Michelet 


Before  coning  to  Hollywood  some  years  ago,  I  had  lived  in  Paris  for  about 
eighteen  years,  but  I  always  longed  to  see  again,  if  only  for  s  short  while, 
that  extraordinary  City  of  Paris,  with  its  old  culture  and  its  modern  art. 

Then  something  marvelous  happened!  Paris  suddenly  came  to  me  in  a  small 
projection  room,  where  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  picture  entitled  THE 

MAN  ON  THE  EIFFEL  TOWER  a  picture  that  was  filmed  almostly  entirely  in 

the  streets  of  Paris.  As  the  picture  unfolded,  I  could  remember  every  corn- 
er of  Paris,  every  street,  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Seine,  the 
Champs  Elysees,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

The  plot  is  grim  and  unusual.  The 
three  principal  characters  involved 
are  strange  and  different:  a  manic  de- 
pressive, the  murderer  Radek;  a  poor 
guy,  half  idiot  Heurtin:  a  clever  de- 
tective with  very  personal  methods  of 
catching  murderers,  l-aigret.  The  "City 
of  Paris"  receives  special  screen  cred- 
it in  the  picture  and  frames  beautiful- 
ly all  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the 
story. 

At  first,  I  feared  that  the  many  chas- 
es through  the  streets,  over  the  roofs, 
in  the  night  clubs  and  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
would  become  vulgar  when  illustrated 
musically,  and  I  thought  that  I  would 
be  obliged  to  use  so  many  runs  in  vio- 
lins and  woodwinds  that  it  would  become 
boring  to  the  listeners. 

I  spent  quite  a  while  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  construct  my  score  so  as  to 
do  all  of  this  chasing  in  a  different 
-vay,  for  I  believe  that  a  score  for  a 
picture  must  have  a  certain  construct- 
ion and  proportions,  the  same  as  a  beau- 
tiful building  in  architecture.   I  there- 
fore decided  to  give  each  one  of  the  main  characters,  i.e.  :  Radek,  Heurtin, 
Faigret  and  the  City  of  Paris  -  -  a  main  theme,  and  I  also  decided  to  use  these 
themes  during  the  chases,  to  illustrate  them  by  a  music  that  would  explain 
rather  the  dramatic  strain  of  these  chases  than  the  runnings  up  and  down  stairs 
and  over  roof  tops,  the  way  it  is  often  done. 

The  following  are  the  main  themes  I  wrote  and  used  in  the  picture t 
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(2)  HETJRTIN 


(3)  MAIGRET 


(4)  &  (5)  CITY  OF  PARIS 


[  P  A  3  x^-   .  "  N  il_i4 


For  this  picture  I  was  a  guest  composer  at  R.K.O.   It  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  and  to  feel  how  everyone  in  the  Music  Department  of  the  studio  was 
trying  to  help  me  to  get  the  best  results  from  my  scoring.  Mr.  Bakalein- 
ikoff  conducted  it  giving  a  high  concert  quality  to  the  excellent  play- 
ing of  the  orchestra.  The  Sound  Department  did  a  wonderful  job  too. 

A  popular  song  was  arranged  and  published  by  Regent  Music  Corporation  from 
the  No.  4  theme,  and  Perry  Como  introduced  it  at  his  television  show.  Also, 
the  Coral  Decca  Company  released  a  record  of  this  song  by  Bill  Harrington. 
The  Song  is  called:  "High  on  the  Eiffel  Tower". 

THE  MAN  ON  THE  EIFFEL  TOWER..  R.K.O.  Radio:  Franchot  Tone,  Charles  Laughton, 
Burgess  Meredith.  Directed  by  Burgess  Meredith.  Music  by  Michel  Michelet. 
Ansco  Color. 

Michel  I'.ichelet  is  a  composer  of  many  classical  songs  and  orchestral  select- 
ions. The  Alco  Recording  Company,  7265  Helrose  Ave,  Hollywood, California 
has  just  released  10  cello  preludes. 
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THE  DANCE  IN  FILMS 

D.  D.  Livingston 


The  teacher  or  program  director  •who  seeks  new  film  material  on  music  ap- 
preciation will  find  much  of  interest  in  motion  pictures  of  the  dance. 
Folk  dance  films  and  travel  films  \vith  dance  sequences,  often  contain 
notable  examples  of  the  native  music  of  different  lands.  Ballet  films 
offer  music  of  composers  for  that  medium,  better  understood  when  seen 
with  the  ballet  than  when  merely  heard  from  records.  Fodern  dance  films 
have  examples  of  the  work  of  contemporary  composers. 

Where  there  is  dance  there  is  music.  In  the  anthropological  or  travel 
film,  however,  it  may  not  always  be  the  right  music.  One  must  watch  out 
for  silent  films  with  banal,  studio-added  music  and  speeded-up  action, 
and  ulso  be  on  guard  against  the  occasional  old  picture  made  in  Hollywood 
or  Long  Inland  and  still  masquerading  as  an  authentic  travelogue. 

Good  folk  music  films  can  turn  up  in  strange  places.  One,  about  the  an- 
cient temple  danc«s  of  India,  rich  in  the  eloquent  traditional  music, 
was  listed  only  in  the  Church  Films  section  of  the  catalog  of  the  U.  S. 
distributor.  Not  many  of  the  users  who  would  have  been  interested  in  the 
film  noticed  it  there,  and  the  picture  was  withdrawn  because  of  the  lack 
of  response.   At  the  present  time  it  is  no  longer  available  from  any  source 
in  this  country. 

The  explorer  who  braves  the  jungle  of  film  library  catalogs,  reference  lists, 
bibliographies,  guides,  and  whatnot,  will  find  many  provocative  and  elusive 
leads,  but  efforts  to  track  the  prints  down  can  prove  a  difficult  task. 
Films  wear  out,  get  lost,  change  hands  (and  titles)  frequently,  too  often 
disappearing  for  years  ,  or  forever.   One  envisions  a  sort  of  "Elephant's 
Graveyard"  of  forgotten  films,  a  celluloid  historic  treasure  awaiting  dis- 
covery by  some  intrepid  researcher.  One  film  recently  brought  to  light 
again  is  Flaherty's  TABU,  a  South  Seas  documentary  with  vivid  dance  seouenoes 
and  an  excellent  score.   It  was  lost  for  many  years  and  only  recently  discov- 
ered after  a  long  search.  It  is  now  in  the  film  archives  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  but  the  sound  is  missing  from  one  reel. 

Among  the  ethnic  dance  films  available  in  16mm  from  various  sources  in  this 
country  and  worthwhile  for  their  musical  content  are  SPANISH  GYPSIES,  with 
its  flamenco  music  and  songs j  John  Grierson's  SONG  OF  CEYLON  and  Jean 
Cocteau'e  RHYTHM  OF  AFRICA,  with  their  backgrounds  of  native  music  and 
chants;  TEXTILE  WORKER,  DANCE  FESTIVAL,  and  RUSSIAN  BALLET  AND  FOLK  DANCES 
for  music  of  the  Central  East.  Music  in  the  three  films  in  the  Dances  of 
India  series  —  KATHAK,  KATHAKALI,  and  BHARATNATYAM,  is  outstanding,  fine 
for  supplementing  their  companion  picture,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  OF  INDIA. 
CEREMONIES  IN  BALI  has  a  background  of  gamelang  music,  although  not  syn- 
chronized T/ith  the  visuals,  and  other  Balinese  music  transcribed  for  West- 
ern instruments  furnishes  the  score  for  LEGONG.  Similarly  fine  films  can 
be  found  for  Europe,  China,  and  Latin-  America. 

The  development  of  modern  dance  in  America  can  be  traced  in  16mm  film  from 
its  start  nearly  50  years  ago  with  Ruth  St.  Denis  in  RADHA,  the  first  origin- 
al dance  composition  created  in  this  country.  It  was  filmed  in  1940  during 
a  performance  by  Miss  St.  Denis  at  Jacob's  Pillow,  and  will  soon  be  released 
with  a  newly-added  sound  track,  the  music  being  arranged  from  LAKME.  A  miss- 
ing link  in  motion  picture  records  of  modern  dance  is  the  absence  today  of 
film  of  Isadora  Duncan,  but  something  of  her  style  can  be  judged  from  YOUNG 
GIRL  IN  A  GARDEN,  danced  by  Clotilde  Sakharoff  to  a  composition  by  Frederic 
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Monpou,  and  a  dance  by  Desha  in  WALTZ  IN  A  FLAT  MAJOR. 

The  next  period  of  modern  dance  -  -  that  of  "visual  interpretation"  of  the 
music,  is  remembered  in  the  film  of  Bach's  AIR  FOR  THE  G  STRING,  danced 
by  Doris  Humphrey  and  groups,  entwined  in  Denishavm  draperies.  Another 
film,  A  DAY  AT  DENISHAWN,  seems  to  have  vanished,  along  with  the  Duncan 
footage  and  the  early  Paramount  short  in  which  Miss  St.  Denis  roguishly 
ad  libbed  a  reference  to  "those  two  great  geniuses  of  modern  dance  — 
Is  adore  Duncan  and  myself..11 

Martha  Graham  has  made  private  film  records 
of  her  choreography,  not  intended  for  pub- 
lic showing.  Brief  amateur  glimpses  of  her 
stage  performances  have  been  photographed 
by  Ann  Barzel  and  others,  and  these  also 
are  not  available  for  screening.  Miss 
Graham's  famous  solo,  LAMENTATION,  was  film- 
ed in  the  late  30 's  by  sculptor  Simon 
Moselsio,  as  a  study  of  the  dance  from  a 
sculptor's  point  of  view,  examining  the  mass- 
es and  planes  of  the  sombre,  shrouded  figure 

a     ^  rather  than  presenting  a  straight  choreograp- 

ic  record  of  the  dance  as  seen  in  a  stage 
performance.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  and 
despite  the  unanimous  critical  acclaim  that 
this  unique  experiment  in  cinema  has  won, 
Miss  Graham  surprisingly  decided  a  few  months 
ago  that  she  did  not  wish  to  have  it  shown 
publicly  again.  Louis  Horst,  composer  of  the 
original  music  for  LAMENTATION,  was  seen  brief- 
ly in  the  film,  and  John  Martin,  dance  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  appeared  in  a  foreword 
with  an  introductory  talk  on  modern  dance  in 

comparison  with  other  forms  of  dance  expression.  Dance  educators  and  histor- 
ians hope  that  Miss  Graham  will  reconsider  her  ban. 

Two  films  newly  released  bring  cinematic  modern  dance  up  to  date;  THE  DESPER- 
ATE HEART,  a  solo  on  the  agony  of  the  loss  of  a  beloved,  choreographed  and 
danced  by  Valerie  Bettis,  was  photographed  by  Walter  Strate  in  35mm  and  is 
being  released  for  art  theatres  as  well  as  for  16mm  educational  use.  THE 
DESPERATE  HEART,  winner  of  John  Martin's  award  for  the  outstanding  choreogra- 
phy of  1943,  has  original  music  by  the  Brazilian  composer,  Bernardo  Segall, 
who  is  Miss  Bettis'  husband.   THE  MOOR'S  PAVANE,  outstanding  dance  work  of 
the  1949-50  season,  is  the  Othello  legend  in  modern  dance  form  interwoven  in 
a  pattern  of  mediaeval  court  dances,  performed  by  Jose  Limon  and  group  and 
effectively  filmed  in  color  by  Mr.  Strate.  The  music  for  THE  MOOR'S  PAVANE 
was  arranged  by  Simon  Sad off  from  Henry  Purcell. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  ballet  on  film,  nor  of  Hollywood  and 
its  outlook  on  dance,  which  must  await  another  time. 


The  Moor's  Pavane 


Sources  of  16mm  films  mentioned  and  other  films  on  dance  and  music,  may  be 
found  in  THE  FILM  INDEX,  published  at  $2.00  by  the  Anthropological  Associa- 
tion, R.  S.  Peabody  Foundation,  And  over,  Mass.  ;  FIFTY  FID'S  FOR  DANCE  EDU- 
CATION, free  on  request  from  D.D.Livingston,  Films  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
220  Clinton  St,  New  York  2.N.Y.;  EDUCATIONAL  FILM  GUIDE,  $4.00  from  H.W.Wilson 
Co.  950  University  Ave,  Bronx,N.Y.;  and  THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF  16mm  FID£,  $1.50 
from  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  INC.,  64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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USES  OF  FILMS  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Delinda  Roggensack 


Why  does  that  section  of  the  auditorium  from  which  one  can  get  a  good 
view  of  all  the  players  of  the  orchestra,  or  from  which  one  can  see  the 
hands  of  a  concert  pianist  ,  fill  first?  TtVhat  arouses  the  curiosity  of 
children  more  than  the  visit  of  the  piano  tuner?  Why  does  a  piece  of  mu- 
sic become  more  meaningful  because  one  has  heard  it  in  a  special  setting? 
On  the  other  hand,  why,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  motion  picture  -  the 
days  of  silent  films  -  did  "seeing"  seem  empty  to  the  point  where  a  pian- 
ist or  an  organist  was  employed? 

Music  is  essentially  something  to  be  heard,  except  where  it  is  used  in 
combination  with  another  art.  It  is  to  be  agreed  from  the  aforementioned 
situations,  that  ,  even  though  musio  is  an  auditory  art,  such  one-dimen- 
sional devices  as  recordings,  radio,  and  silent  movies  fall  a  little 
short  in  providing  fullest  enjoyment  except  for  the  comparatively  few 
highly  skilled  listeners.  For  the  most  of  our  people,  music  becomes  in- 
creasingly meaningful  when  the  origin  of  it  is  visable.  We  know  that  all 
of  our  learning  comes  through  the  senses,  that,  as  some  psychologist  puts 
it,  "  a  person  is  first  a  creature  of  sensation,  then  of  memory,  and  fi- 
nally of  reason."  Appealing  to  two  senses  is  often  better  than  one,  es- 
pecially when  for  the  sake  of  music  we  combine  hearing  and  seeing. 

The  impact  of  the  motion  picture  as  a  vehicle  of  effective  mass  communi- 
cation is  immeasurable.  It  has  been  said  that,  prior  to  the  turn  of  the 
century,  only  four  to  five  per  cent  of  our  population  had  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  any  form  of  professional  entertainment,  partly  due  to  admission 
costs  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  entertainment.  Like  educational  in 
the  arts,  these  entertainments  were  offered  in  the  large  centers  or  re- 
sorts. The  simultaneous  arrival  of  any  forms  of  communication,  -  the 
sound  motion  picture,  recordings,  radio,  television,  and  modes  of  travel, 
-  have  changed  the  "cultural  aristocracy"  of  the  1890*8  to  a  universal 
culture  developing  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Statistics  are  usually  boring,  but  the  impli- 
cations to  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  follow- 
ing are  very  challenging,  and  while  many  may 
argue  about  the  intellectual,  philosophical, 
and  ethical  and  artistic  values  of  what  come 
out  of  Hollywood,  the  fact  that  the  sound  pic- 
ture is  a  powerful  educational  tool  is  un- 
questioned. Libraries  report  amazing  in- 
creases in  demands  for  biographies  and  stories 
following  picture  runs  of  literature  hereto- 
fore listed  as  dull  and  stodgy.  After  A  SONG 
TO  REMEMBER,  biographies  of  Chopin  and  George 
Sand  were  much  in  demand,  and  Iturbi's  playing 
of  the  Chopin  "Polonaiie"  sold  more  than  a 
million  copies  in  six  months.  Before  that, 
less  than  two  thousand  copies  were  sold  annu- 
ally. 1vhile  it  is  regrettable,  that,  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  there  is  only  one  "Polon- 
aise" and  Chopin  wrote  it,   it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  it  took  Chopin  out  of  the  "long- 
haired" class  and  gave  him  meaning  for  every- 
one. There  are  many  examples  which  might  be 
cited  as  interesting  and  far-reaching  as  the 
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one  just  quoted.  Not  only  has  the  notion  picture  increased  interest  in 
literature  and  recordings,  but  it  has  been  one  of  the  forces  which  has 
caused  the  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  concert  associations 
and  our  concert-going  population  has  reached  almost  staggering  figures 
as  compared  with  even  ten  years  ago. 

Educators  were  quick  to  grasp  the  importance  of  motion  pictures  as  an 
educational  device.  It  took  a  war,  however,  with  its  needs  for  all  pos- 
sible short-cuts  in  effective  education,  to  drive  home  to  an  indifferent 
public,  the  values  of  these  aids  to  our  educational  institutions. 

Hollywood's  ventures  in  the  field  were  for  entertainment  -purposes  only 
with  eyes  continually  on  the  box-office.  For  obvious  reasons  of  compe- 
tition and  because  many  educators,  like  some  religious  workers,  believ- 
ed that  education  must  be  dry  and  matter-of-fact,  the  first  attempts  at 
educational  films  were  dull  and  unimaginative.  That  phase  is  ended,  and 
the  entertainment  and  educational  screens  have  come  to  respect  each  other. 

In  the  total  picture  of  education,  the  music  field  has  been  the  slowest 
to  capitalize  on  the  values  of  the  motion  picture,  -  not  because  nusio 
teachers  did  not  realize  the  worth  of  the  device,  but  rather  because  there 
were  important  factors  of  production,  especially  in  sound,  matters  of  sub- 
ject-matter content,  and  agreement  on  technics  standing  in  the  way.  We 
are  happy  to  report  fine  progress,  thanks  to  forces  which  have  been  active- 
ly working  for  adequate  production. 

Any  film,  whether  from  the  35mm  entertainment  field  or  the  16mm  education- 
al field  which  helps  to  achieve  a  desirable  educational  goal,  is  an  educa- 
tional film.  While  in  general  education,  there  are  many  classifications 
of  films,  those  designed  for  music  generally  fall  into  four  main  classes: 

1.  HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  .  There  is  an  abundance  of  material  here  in 
both  35mm  and  16mm  films.  Listed  here  would  be  many  of  the  very  fine 
opera  and  orchestra  films;  films  showing  artists  performing  in  their 
medium;  films  which  show  the  integration  of  many  phases  of  life; 
foreign  film  programs;  and  many  others.  Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  American  Kotion  Picture  Association  and  the  Music  Educators' 
National  Conference,  it  has  become  possible  to  secure  for  educational 
purposes  legitimate  and  authentic  cuttings  from  such  entertainment 
films  as  THE  GREAT  WALTZ  and  OPERA  TTTH  GRACE  MOORE (formerly  listed  as 
ONE  NIGHT  OF  LOVE)  and  the  soon- to-be-released  SCHUBERT  STORY.  Added 
to  these  are  innumerable  short  subjects.  The  International  Film  Foun- 
dation has  provided  us  with  many  films  on  the  cultures  of  Pan-American 
and  European  countries. 

2.  INFORMATIVE.   This  sort  of  film  treats  a  topic  or  series  of  topics 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  knowledge.  It  is  not  based  upon  a  story 
or  dramatization.  Such  films  or  film-strips,  in  the  music  field  carry 
such  subjects  as  (a)  the  making  of  instruments,  (b^  the  symphony  or- 
chestra, (c)  organ  building,   (d)  music  festivals,  (e)  broadcasting, 
(f)  sound  and  acoustics,  etc.   Many  films  on  the  above  topics  have 
been  produced  by  our  own  American  film  companies,  and  several  excellent 
onos  have  come  through  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Film  Board  and  the 
British  Information  Services. 
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3.  EMJLATIVE.    Thi?  may  also  be  called  a  demonstrative  type  of  film, 
for  it  shows  how  to  perform  an  act  of  skill  or  demonstrate  pattern 
of  behavior.   This  type  of  film  has  been  very  much  in  demand  but  it 
is  difficult  to  accomplish  because  of  conflicting  schools  of  thought 
on  technical  problems.   There  are  several  films  or  film-strips  on 
the  market  and  some  soon  to  be  released  on  such  topics  as   (a)  nlay- 
ing  of  string  instruments,  (b)  performing  on  brass  and  woodwind  in- 
struments, (f)  pedal  technics,  (g)  vocal  technics,  (h)  theory, 

(l)  conducting,  and  (j)  stage  deportment. 

4.  INCENTIVE.   This  type  of  film  is  designed  to  motivate  the  development 
of  attitudes  and  ideals  and  to  inspire  high  standards  of  achievement 
and  appreciation.  They  generally  effect  a  Ftrong  emotional  response. 
Such  films  as  THE  PONG  OF  THE  NATION  or  OFERA  "rITH  GRACE  MOORE  or 
REHEARSAL  and  even  many  which  are  included  in  other  classifications 
may  serve  here.  There  is  another  type  of  incentive  film  which  calls 
for  participation.  Such  films  are  THE  AMERICAN  SQUARE  DANCE  and  LET'S 

.  ALL  SING  TOGETHER. 

One  cannot  pass  over  film  music  education  without  considering  a  very  im- 
portant area  in  film  making,  -  the  establishment  and  pursuance  of  the  new 
art  form  of  musio  back-ground  for  films.  The  composer  for  the  script  is 
in  much  the  same  position  as  the  theatre  pianist  or  organist  of  the  silent 
film  days,  when  he  had  to  jump  from  one  mood  to  another  as  the  drama  un- 
folded. However,  with  the  music  on  the  film  itself,  the  composer  hag  the 
opportunity  to  do  artistic  composition.  And  so,  the  film  industry  has 
attracted  many  of  our  great  contemporary  musicians  on  either  a  contract 
or  free-lance  basis.  The  industry  has  also  taken  directors  of  note  to 
perform  the  musical  scores.  IVhile  film  writing  is  exacting,  and  each  mu- 
sic score  is  often  a  series  of  unfinished  sequences (though  cleverly  united 
by  the  composer's  genius)  and  therefore  can't  stand  on  its  own  as  a  musi- 
cal unit,  many  scores  have  been  excerpted  for  recordings  and  radio  trans- 
criptions.  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES,  the  publication  of  the  National  Film  Music 
Council,  carries  a  detailed  music  score  of  a  current  picture  release  in 
each  issue  of  the  magazine.  A  study  of  these  scores,  and  an  effort  to  fol- 
low the  composition  in  its  relation  to  the  drama  will  do  much  to  appreciate 
the  complete  integration  of  the  arts  in  the  motion  picture. 

How  to  select  films  for  teaching  and  to  properly  use  them  is  an  important 
story.  The  films  are  here  and  their  inf  luence  is  unquestioned.  That  they 
are  time-savers  and  interest-getters  is  proven  by  experience.  That  they 
are  effective  story-tellers;   That  they  present  facts  realistically;  that 
they  take  the  place  of  field  trips  or  travel;   That  they. arouse  emotions; 
that,  because  of  time-lapse  photography  and  slow  motion,  they  clarify  con- 
cepts; That  they  are  usable  at  all  levels  and  all  areas  of  professions,  in- 
dustries, and  social  strata;   r'hat  they  appeal  to  all  degrees  of  intelligence; 
makes  the  uses  of  the  sound  film  bound  only  by  the  imagination. 

However,  the  film  cannot  perform  miracles.   It  is  not  the  place  for  the  lazy 
teacher  or  the  indifferent  student.  It  takes  a  clever  teacher  to  properly 
teach  with  film.   And,  a  lot  of  good  teaching  must  go  on,  day  by  day,  aside 
from  the  film»   It  is  merely  an  aid  to  good  learning  and  should  be  so  con- 
sidered. 
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FILM    MUSIC    NEWS 

CITATIONS  The  results  of  the  poll  of  members  of  the  NATIONAL  FILM  MUSIC 
COUNCIL  and  readers  of  FILM  MUSIC  NOTBS  on  the  best  scores  in 
films  released  between  May  1949  and  May  1950  were  as  follows: 

CLASS  I      Best  Scoring  of  a  Dramatic  Film, 

1.  THE  HEIRESS  (Paramount)  Music  by  Aaron  Copland. 

2.  LOST  BOUNDARIES  (Film  Classics)  Music  by  Louis  Applebexm. 
CLASS  II     Best  Scoring  of  a  Musical  or  Comedy, 

1.  ON  THE  TOWN  (Metro)  Music  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  Roger  Bdens, 

Saul  Chaplin. 

2.  CINDERELLA  (Walt  Disneyt  RKO-Radio)  Music  by  Paul  Smith 

Oliver  Wallace. 
2.  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  (Warner  Brothers)  Music  by  Johnny  Green. 

The  two  films  were  tied  for  second  place. 
CLASS  III    Best  Scoring  of  a  16mm  film, 

1.  STEPS  OF  THE  BALLET  (Crown  Film  Unit)  Music  by  Arthur  Benjamin. 

2.  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  MIND  (  International  Film  Foundation) 

Music  by  Gene  Forrell. 


UNIVERSITY    The  three  year  old  Department  of  Theatre  Arts  at  the  University 
OF          of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  headed  by  Kenneth  Maogowan,  de- 
CALIFORNIA   votes  one  third  of  its  yearly  budget  to  the  motion  picture  di- 
LOS  ANGELES   vision.  Nineteen  16mm  subjects  have  been  produced  under  the 
supervision  of  Norman  C.  Dyrenfurth.  The  films  are  largely 
one  reel  documentaries  and  widely  varied  in  subject.  Six  cartoons  which  il- 
lustrate American  songs  are  included  in  the  output. 


AMERICAN     During  the  week  of  July  17th  the  American  Library  Association 
LIBRARY      will  hold  its  National  Conference  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  two 
ASSOCIATION   preceding  days  -July  15  and  16  -  will  be  devoted  to  discussions 

and  talks  in  an  Audio-Visual  Workshop.  The  following  topics 
will  be  considered!  "Regional  Film  Libraries",  "Sponsored  Films  ",  "New  Trends 
in  REoording  Industry",  "Broadcasting  Library  Service  through  Recordings  and 
Television", "Picture  in  your  Mind".  Robert  Schaoht  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin will  lead  a  discussion  during  one  afternoon  on  the  subject,  "Do  You 
Know  a  Good  Film  When  You  See  One?  '   Arthur  L.  Mayer,  theatre  owner,  film 
distributor  and  former  Film  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  will  be  the 
leading  speaker  at  the  banquet  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  with  the  subject, 
"Film  as  an  International  Language". 


DANTELE      Daniele  Amf itheatrof  on  his  return  from  the  recent  conference 
AMFITHEATROF  of  the  Academy  of  the  International  Congress  of  Music  in 

Florence,  reports  that  plans  are  in  progress  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  International  Federation  of  Screen  Composers. 
Headauarters  for  the  group  will  be  in  Paris, 


GAIL        Gail  Kubik  has  won  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  Award  which 
KUBIK       will  give  him  two  years  of  study  in  Europe.  Mr.  Kubik,  who 

has  achieved  distinction  in  many  musical  forms,  first  attract- 
ed attention  with  his  film  scores  during  the  war,  notably  with 
AMT5RICA  AT  WAR  and  MEMPHIS  BELLE  made  for  the  0.  W.  I.   A  recent  film  score 
written  for  G-MAN  (Film  Classics),  is  receiving  much  attention  and  is  one 
of  the  works  which  brought  him  the  Rome  award.  He  has  just  completed  scores 
for  GERALD  MC  BOING  BOING  and  THE  MINER'S  DAUGHTER  in  Columbia  Pictures 
clever  cartoon  series  9  JOLLY  FROLICS . 


JACK        Jack  Shaindlin,  New  York  Film  Music  Director,  has  been  signed 
SHAINDLIH    as  Instructor  at  the  City  College  of  New  York  Film  Institute 

for  the  fall  term  of  1950.  Shaindlin,  whose  latest  directoral 
efforts  include  the  20th  Century-Fox  production,  FAIRWELL  TO 
YESTERDAY,  Louis  deRochemont's  LOST  BOUNDARIES  and  HKO's  GOLDEN  TWENTIES 
is  also  Musical  Director  for  THE  MARCH  OF  TIME  series  of  Film  Short  subjects 
and  20th  Century-Fox  eastern  products.  The  new  City  College  course  will  in- 
clude screening  sessions  of  worthwhile  musical  sequences,  attendance  at 
music  recording  periods  under  Mr.  Shaindlin's  direction,  visits  by  film  com- 
posers and  musical  directors  and  actual  score-writing  by  the  composer-  pu- 
pils. The  course  will  commence  in  September  and  will  run  for  twenty  conse- 
cutive weeks,  once  weekly. 


MUSICAL     (Jregor  Rabinovitch,  who  has  produced  the  film  operas  THE  LOST 
FILMS       ONE,  HER  WONDERFUL  LIE  and  FAUST  AND  THE  DEVIL  in  Italy  for 
Columbia  Pictures,  has  acquired  the  rights  to  the  music  of 
Guiseppe  Verdi  as  preparation  for  making  a  film  biography  of 
the  composer.  The  picture  is  planned  for  release  next  year,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Verdi's  death.   Aleksander  Ford,  director  of  BORDER  STREET, 
the  Polish  film  on  the  destruction  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  is  working  on  a 
Polish  version  of  the  life  of  Chopin.   Emeric  Pressburger  and  Michael 
Powell  are  directing  an  English  film  version  of  Offenbach's  TALES  OF  HOFFMANN, 
for  London  Film  Productions.  Two  members  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company 
will  sing,-Robert  Romueville  as  Hoffmann,  Ann  Ayars  as  Olympia.  The  latter 
role  is  to  be  danced  by  Moira  Shearer  of  THE  RED  SHOES  fame.  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  will  conduct. 


FILM  MUSIC   An  Indiana  exhibitor  is  furthering  a  proposal  that  National  Screen 
TRAILERS    Service  produce  and  distribute  ten  minute  sound  track  reels  con- 
taining music  from  forthcoming  Hollywood  films,  to  be  used  partic- 
ularly in  theatres  where  there  is  an  present  an  extensive  use 
of  records. 


FILM  MUSIC   FILM  MUSIC  NOTES  is  building  up  an  international  circulation. 

NOTES       This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  its  use  by  the  Unesoo  Library  in 
Paris,  the  Canadian  Broadoasting  System  and  the  Air  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  State  which  reaches  sixty  countries.  Among  the 

countries  appearing  in  our  subscription  files  are  Africa,  Australia,  Brazil, 

(  anada,  China,  Columbia,  England,  France,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  the 

Philippines  and  the  West  Indies. 


THE  NEXT  VOICE  YOU  HEAR 
David  Raksin 


This  film  deals  with  the  effect  of  a  religious  experience  upon  a  small 
American  family,  and  shows  in  the  reactions  of  that  family  and  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  lives  how  this  experience  effects  the  lives  of  all  those 
who  share  it. 

There  is  little  music,  but  what  there  is  of  it  is  important,  either  to  the 
action  of  the  story,  or  because  it  sets  the  tone  of  the  picture.  For  the 
Main  Title  music  I  composed  a  kind  of  secular  hymn,  a  sort  of  chorale  for 
orchestra,  which  is  given  here  in  sketch. 


THE  NEXT  VOICE  YOU  HEAR  ..  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer:  .Tames  TOiitmore,  Nancy  Davis. 
Directed  by  William  Wellman  ;  produced  by  Dore  S chary.  Music,  David  Raksin. 

It  is  Just  another  evening  in  the  California  bungalow  of  Joe  Smith,  American- 
-  the  dishes  done,  his  wife  and  son  busy  with  homework  -  when  a  Voive  on  the 
radio  says  "This  is  God.  I  will  be  with  you  for  the  next  few  days."  Events 
prove  that  the  Voice  was  heard  not  only  locally  but  by  the  entire  world,  and 
as  the  short  revelations  are  broadcast  on  the  five  following  nights,  skep- 
ticism gives  way  to  fear,  fear  to  an  eventual  common  peace  of  mind.  The  ex- 
cellent every-day  background,  supported  by  a  fine,  unglamorized  cast,  does 
much  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  the  Divine  Counsel  for 
a  renewal  of  faith  in  God  and  fellow-man  is  followed  out  in  simple,  recogniz- 
able practise.  As  an  up-to-date  morality  play,  the  film  presents  an  original, 
sincere  effort  to  reaffirm  spiritual  values  and  strengths  needed  in  present 
uncertainties 

M.  H. 


THE  NEXT  VOICE  YOU  HBAR 
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.COMPOSER. 


FAUST  AND  THE  DEVIL 

Arthur  Christmann 

FAUST  AND  THE  DEVIL..  Columbia  Pictures i  Italo  Tajo,  Nelly  Corradi,Gino 
Matt era.  Director,  Carmine  Gallone.  Based  on  Gounod's  opera,  with  added 
musical  interpretations  by  Arrigo  Boito. 

The  latest  version  of  the  Faust  story,  Columbia  Pictures  •  FAUST  AND  THE  DEVIL 
is  a  miracle  of  corrpaotness  and  of  artistic  abridgment.  In  the  short  space 
of  eighty-seven  minutes  Columbia  has  strung  together  a  cinema  version  of  the 
Gounod  opera  which  includes  almost  all  of  the  original  scenes  and  much  of 

the  music. 

Considering  its  unusual  brevity  it  is  amazing  to  note  how  few  scenes  have 
been  completely  omitted,  though  most  of  those  retained  have  undergone  very 
skillful  shortening  within  themselves.  The  result  is  a  FAUST  free  of  nost 
of  the  lengthy  pauses  in  action  necessitated  in  the  older  type  of  opera  by 
considerations  of  musical  form. 

It  follows,  almost  without  special  mention  that  not  all  of  the  music  of  Gounod's 
opera  is  included*  Most  of  the  best-loved  excerpts  have  been  retained.  The 
Jewel  Song,  the  Song  of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  Margarita  Waltz,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  expressive  arias,  appear  in  their  original  settings,  though,  for  the 
most  part,  shortened*  Themes  from  these  excerpts,  as  well  as  other  well- 
known  FAUST  themes  both  of  Gounod  and  of  Arrigo  Boito  are  woven  into  effect- 
ive background  music. 

The  art- form  of  the  production  thus  borrows  from  three  techniques,  those  of 
grand  opera  (the  style  of  the  music  and  the  subject,  of  operetta  (the  alterna- 
tion of  arias  and  concerted  musical  numbers  with  spoken  dialogue),  and  of  the 
screen  play  (background  mood  music  to  most  of  the  spoken  dialogue,  as  well  as 
certain  photographic  "tricks"  and  a  wider  stage  for  action  than  is  possible 
in  opera).  For  American  audiences  there  is  even  an  element  of  the  art-form 
of  the  silent  motion  picture,  for  the  production  is  spoken  and  sung  in  Ital- 
ian, and  English  titles  are  flashed  on  the  screen. 

One  who  is  an  expert  on  the  Gounod  version  may  be  inclined  to  question  certain 
liberties  which  have  been  taken  with  the  order  of  the  musical  excerpts.  The 
Soldiers*  Chorus,  for  instance,  is  used  at  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  in- 
stead of  its  normal  place  at  their  return.  Here,  leitmotiv-like,  the  return 
is  portrayed  by  mood  music  which  uses  the  original  Soldiers'  Chorus  melodic 
material,  this  time  with  a  definite  leaning  toward  the  minor  and  toward  the 
tragic  mood.  Experts  may  also  be  troubled  by  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
version  the  village  fair  scene  opens  to  a  background  of  the  Margarita  Waltz 
instead  of  using  the  well-known  Kermesse  music  which  Gounod  wrote  for  the  open- 
ing of  this  scene.  Others,  even  less  expert,  may  be  disappointed  at  the  non- 
inclusion  of  certain  old  favorites  such  as  the  lovely  song,  "The  King  of  Thule", 
which  occurs  shortly  before  the  Jewel  Song.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  how- 
ever, that  this  production  should  not  be  Judged  in  terms  of  what  it  does  not 
profess  to  be,-  -  a  literal,  complete  stage  performance  of  Gounod's  opera. 

The  staging  is  generally  good,  leaning  a  bit  toward  the  spectacular,  occasion- 
ally a  bit  artificial,  but  still  acceptable  to  an  audience  of  discriminating 
taste.  The  artistic  purity  of  the  whole  might  have  been  better  preserved  if 
the  various  flights  through  the  air  of  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  had  been  left 
to  the  imagination,  rather  than  portrayed  on  the  screen.  Some  might  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  same  could  apply  to  the  two  shots  of  Faust's  metamorphoses 
from  an  old  into  a  young  man  and  back  again.  These  did  not  seem  entirely  con- 
vincing to  this  writer. 

The  production  took  full  advantage  of  one  film  technique  which  can  always 
give  an  operatic  screen  version  a  great  advantage  over  opera  in  the  flesh. 
All  the  characters  were  well  cast  both  in  regard  to  appearance  and  acting 
ability  as  well  as  in  regard  to  vocal  ability.  Where  the  union  was  something 


less  than  perfect  this  film  has  resorted  to  the  modern  sound  picture  tech- 
nique of  dubbing  in  a  preferred  voice.  Thus  the  excellent  Margarita  of  Nelly 
Corradi  sings  her  arias  with  the  voice  of  Onelia  Fineschi,  and  Cesare  Barbetti's 
masterly  Siebel  sings  with  the  voice  of  Onofrio  Scarf oglio.  The  Mephistopheles 
of  Metropolitan  Opera's  Italic  Tajo  and  the  Faust  of  Gino  Mattera  are  of  supe- 
rior quality  in  regard  both  to  acting  and  singing,  and  of  course  these  artists 
sing  their  own  arias  throughout,  While  there  were  some  slight  equalities  in 
actimg  ability  among  the  minor  parts  the  general  level  of  all  the  acting  was 
very  high,  -  -  another  very  strong  reason  for  the  consistent  pleasurablenesa 
of  this  pocket-size  version  of  Faust, 

The  music  is  well  performed  by  the  Orchestra  of  the  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecelia 
of  Pome.  The  recording  is  of  good  technical  quality  with  the  single  exception 
that  on  the  night  on  which  this  reviewer  attended  the  voice  representing 
Faust's  thoughts  at  the  very  opening  of  the  play  was  so  faint  that  at  times  it 
was  scarcely  audible. 

The  only  serious  divergence  from  Gounod's  or  Goethe's  version  occurs  at  the 
very  end.  In  both  of  these  Margarita's  soul  ascends  to  heaven  before  she  has 
been  tied  to  the  stake  and  the  fagots  lighted.  In  the  present  screen  version 
the  roaring  flames  of  her  funeral  pyre  have  practically  surrounded  her  before 
she  miraculously  disappears  into  the  great  beam  of  white  light  which  transfig- 
ures the  scene  and  the  angelic  hosts  sing  their  song  of  salvation.  With  this 
single  detail,  which  can  be  important  or  unimportant  as  one  chooses  to  inter- 
pret it  FADST  AND  THE  DEVIL  has  not  been  guilty  of  the  distortion  of  plot  and 
of  important  details  which  is  common  practice  in  screen  versions.  No  happy 
has  been  pinned  on  so  that  the  spectator  will  go  away  satisfied  and  return  to 
see  another  picture;  no  harsh  detail  has  been  softened.  The  fault,  if  any, 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  of  the  screen  details  of  the  Walpurgis- 
nacht  -  Inferno  ballet  of  Gounod's  Act  V  might  have  been  omitted  vrith  definite 
benefit  to  the  whole. 

Notwithstanding,  because  of  its  general  faithfulness  to  the  original,  its  very 
satisfactory  compact  form,  and  its  inclusion  of  many  of  the  high  spots  of 
Gounod's  musical  score,  the  picture  can  safely  be  recommended.  Classes  in 
music  appreciation,  either  adult  or  on  the  higher  high  school  levels  will  find 
it  a  very  entertaining  reliable  synopsis  of  the  Gounod  opera. 


Dr.  A.  H.  Chris tmann  is  a  member  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  faculty. 


Italic  Tajo  (Faust)  —  Gino  Mattera  (Mephistopheles ) 


ANNIL  GET  YOUR  GUN 
Adolph  Deutsch 


All  of  the  underscoring;,  montages  and  source  music  (bands  In  parades  and 
wild  west  shows)  consisted  of  developments,  embellishments  and  paraphrases 
of  the  songs  and  dances  written  by  Irving  Berlin. 

The  preparation  of  a  musical  score  of  this  type  called  for  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  a  large  musical  staff,  -  Arthur  Freed,  the  producer  of  the 
picture  participated  actively  in  all  phases  of  the  scoring  and  staging  of 
the  'numbers*.   Mr,  Freed's  associate  producer  was  Roger  Kdens,  a  fine 
composer  in  his  own  right,  and  a  person  of  great  experience  in  musical 
films.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Edens  handled  the  musical  production 
of  Irving  Berlin's  RASTER  PARADE,  which  won  an  'Oscar*  for  him  and  for 
Johnny  Green  who  directed  the  music. 

Assisting  me  on  orchestration  were:  Conrad  Salinger,  M.G.M.  staff  compos- 
erer-ar ranger,  Robert  Frankiin  M.G.M.  staff  composer-arranger,  Maurice 
DePackh,  well  known  on  both  coasts,  Earl  Hagen,  20th  Century-Fox  and  free 
lance,  Paul  Marquardt,  M.G.M.  staff  orohestrator,  and  Alexander  Courage, 
free  lance  orchestrator.  These  men  were  needed  to  turn  out  the  veritable 
mountain  of  underscoring  which  had  to  be  arranged,  orchestrated  and  re- 
corded within  the  space  of  three  weeks. 

The  ten  Irving  Berlin  songs  used  were  all  composed  for  the  stage  product- 
ion; the  titles  are  as  follows t  Buffalo  Bill,  Doin'  What  Comes  Naturally, 
The  Girl  That  I  Marry,  You  Can't  GetA  Man  With  A  Gun,  There's  Ho  Business 
Like  Show  Business,  They  Say  That  Falling  in  Love  is  Wonderful,  I'm  an 
Indian  Too,  My  Defenses  are  Down,  I've  Got  the  Sun  in  the  Morning,  Any- 
thing You  can  Do  I  can  Do  Better. 

Our  cue  sheets  reveal  that  the  duration  of  the  musical  score  ia  65  minutes 
(including  the  songs).  There  were  a  total  of  ?2  separate  pieces  of  music 
recorded,  varying  in  length  from  30  seconds  to  4  mins.30  sees,  apiece.. 
In  directing  a  score  of  this  nature,  we  constantly  reminded  ourselves  that 
the  essence  of  the  wonderfully  integrated  words  and  music  of  Irving  Berlin 
should  be  handled  with  a  minimum  of  'gilding'  and  'arranging'.  Any  elabor- 
ate manipulation  of  the  music  would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  entertain- 
ment values  of  this  gem  of  Americana. 

Betty  Hutton  was  a  joy  to  work  with.  Her  boundless  enthusiasm  and  love  of 
her  role  of  Annie  Oakley,  made  each  recording  session  an  experience  to  be 
remembered  with  great  pleasure. 

Of  technical  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  music  for  'Annie"  was  the  first 
score  recorded  with  the  use  of  improved  electronic  equipment,  and  a  new 
orchestral  seating  arrangement.  In  collaboration  with  Douglas  Shearer, 
head  of  the  Sound  Department  and  Johnny  Green,  General  Musical  Director 
of  M.G.M.,  an  entire  day  was  spent  on  the  recording  stage  with  the  Studio 
Orchestra,  conducting  electrical  and  acoustical  experiments.  Much  credit 
is  due  the  Messers  Shearer  and  Green  for  the  added  clarity,  and  improved 
balance  of  the  'Annie'  score. 

Ho  article  of  this  nature  would  be  complete  without  an  acknowledgment  to 
Irving  Berlin  for  providing  us  with  the  excellent  musical  and  lyrical  ma- 
terial with  which  we  worked.  I,  for  one,  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  job  of  bringing  ANNIE  GET  YOUR  GUN  to  the  screen, 

ANNIE  GST  YOUR  ffllH..  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer:  Betty  Hutton,  Howard  Keel, 
Louis  Calhern.  Director,  George  Sidney.  Music,  Adolph  Deutsch. 
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NOTES  ON  MUSIC  s  H  IN  A  LONELY  PLACE 

George   Antheil 


The  score  has  been  made  with  a  real  economy  of  thematic  material.  Only 
two  main  themes,  that  of  Dix  and  that  of  Laurel  occur j  but  these  are  de- 
veloped throughout  the  score  in  multitudinous  forms  and  ways,  suiting  the 
action,  mood,  or  story  development.  The  first  statement  of  Dix's  theme 
is  when  he  hits  the  producer;  it  is  stated  in  its  most  brutal  form. (See 
example  (l)  )   Later  it  is  often  gentle,  entreating,  as  for  instance, 
when  he  proposes  to  Laurel  (  See  example  (4)  ).  Or,  it  is  brutal  time 
and  time  again.  However,  when  he  chokes  Laurel,  this  is  preceded  by  her 
theme,  anguished,  (See  example  (5)  )j  her  theme  being  original  stated  at 
her  first  appearance  early  in  the  picture  (See  example  (2)  )  in  an  almost 
"Valse  Triest"  mood;   she  is  thoughtful  and  intense. 

Exanple  (3)  is  the  murdered  girl,  Mildred's  theme,  as  she  first  visits 
Dix's  apartment.  There  are  a  number  of  such  scherzo  themes,  brought  in 
for  contrast;  I've  quoted  only  one. 

IN  A  LONELY  PLACE..  Columbia:  Humphrey  Bogart,  Gloria  Grahame.  Director, 
Nicholas  Rsv.  Musical  Director,  Morris  Stoloff,  Music  score,  George  Antheil. 
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DAYBREAK  IN  UDI 

Harold  Brown 


I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  college  cheer,  but  anyone  who  has  seen 
DAYBREAK  IN  UDI  must  have  noted  its  similarity  to  the  responsorial  chant- 
Ing  of  the  African  native.  There  is  one  difference,  however;  for  the 
college  lad  it  is  a  passing  amusement.  For  the  native  it  is  a  serious 
matter  at  any  age,  a  basic  function  in  any  activity,  whether  it  be  the 
building  of  a  maternity  house,  the  ceremonial  dance,  or  the  learning  of 
English  in  the  outdoor  school.  One  has  only  to  watoh(  as  the  camera  pans 
across  their  faces),  the  patriarchs  and  the  toddlers  side  by  side  chant- 
ing the  English  words,  to  see  that  the  learning  is  incidental  to  the  vital 
significance  of  the  rhythmic  chanting.  And  what  an  effective,  primal 
method  the  teacher  is  using;  he  chants,  the  class  responds  again  and  a- 
gain,  rhythmically  and  enthusiastically.  They  are  probably  concerned  most- 
ly with  the  joy  of  primitive  artistic  expression  that  the  chanting  affords- 
but  the  lesson  is  learned. 

In  bringing  to  us  African  music  in  its  indigenous  atmosphere  this  film  per- 
forms a  real  service  to  music  lovers.  Only  recently  and  in  the  West  has 
music  achieved  that  autonomy  now  so  Jealously  guarded  by  composers;  in  all 
other  times  and  places  it  is  inseparable  from  work,  religious  rite,  and 
festival.  I  have  listened  to  African  music  in  the  sterile  atmosphere  of 
my  living  room,  and  found  it  intriguing  but  acarcely  entrancing.  Here  in 
leafy  sunlit  surroundings,  in  conjunction  with  ritual,  dance,  and  the  mar- 
velous rhythm  of  the  Negro  body  at  work,  the  music  is  irresistablej  we  at 
once  feel  a  deep  sympathetic  warmth  toward  these  people.  The  great  drums 
can  evoke  feelings  of  unearthly  terror,  but  together  with  the  tinkling  ones 
and  with  the  primitive  pipes  produce  charming  sonorities.  The  melodies  are 
very  simple,  rarely  exceeding  the  range  of  four  notes,  and  wholly  repeti- 
tious* But  this  does  not  matter,  for  we  do  not  hetj:  it  as  music  itself, 
but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  function  of  ^e  society.  It  is,  by 
our  standards,  not  a  work  of  art,  but  most  assuredly  art,  and  art  of  a  woi^ 
derful,  infectious  joyousness. 

In  scoring  the  original  background  music,  Mr.  Alwyn  has  wisely  kept  it  unob- 
trusive and  sparse.  Although  the  score  is  publicized  as  being  based  on 
native  melodies,  this  is  true  only  of  the  title  music  and  the  closing  fade- 
out.  For  the  remainder,  Mr.  Alwyn  realized  that  any  attempt  to  introduce 
native  melodies,  however  slightly  Westernized,  could  only  have  resulted  in 
injury  to  both  the  pure  native  music  and  his  own.  His  music  is  then  of 
incidental  nature,  and,  in  keeping  with  the  functional  nature  of  African 
music,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  autonomy  -  no  symphonic  suite  could 
possibly  be  extraxted  from  it.  The  modern  orchestra  simply  picks  up  the 
primitive,  basic  rhythms  and  moves  along  in  the  same  vein,  resisting  the 
temptation  to  develop  them  or  to  Introduce  more  complex  rhythms  or  themes. 
Indeed,  there  are  no  themes  to  speak  of  j  the  music  only  punctuates,  in- 
tensifies mood,  heightens  suspense,  and  this  with  the  most  economical 
means.  A  good  part  of  the  action  is  left  without  music.  Even  with  the 
closeup  of  the  newborn  babe,  the  sentimental  is  avoided  -  four  soalewise 
ascending  notes  carry  the  mood  most  adequately. 

My  only  complaint  with  both  the  film  and  the  native  music  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  of  either.  It  was  evidently  produced  with  the  idea  of  publiciz- 
ing Britain's  new,  enlightened  colonial  policy.  But  the  film  is  such  a  little 
gem  that  one  wishes  it  had  exploited  a  bit  more  fully  the  simple,  moving  qual- 
ity of  the  story  and  the  men  and  women  who  move  through  it.  ^et  us  hope  for 
some  more  films  dealing  with  African  colonials;  they  are  charming  people. 

DAYBREAK  IN  UDI..  Crown  Film  Unit  Production:  Directed  by  Terry  Bishop,  Music 
by  William  Alwyn.  Feature  length  Documentary. 
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FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE   .   ALFRED  NEWMAN 

Lawrence  Morton 

It  has  been  said  that  Alfred  Newman  sprang  full-grown  from  the  head  of 
Samuel  Goldwyn,  holding  the  score  of  STREET  SCENE  in  his  left  hand  and 
abaton  in  his  right.  The  story  is  apocryphal,  for  Newman  was  a  musician 
of  considerable  reputation  before  he  came  to  Hollywood  in  1930. 

He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1901  and  at  the  age  of  eight 
he  was  already  a  child  prodigy,  playing  in  public  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence and  pleasure  the  Beethoven  sonatas  that  riper  virtuosos  have  al- 
ways deemed  ungrateful  and  unappealing.  His  preparations  for  a  musical 

career  brought  him  to  the  studios 
of  Goldmark,  Stojowski,  and  Wedge, 
and  he  won  a  variety  of  medals  for 
composition  and  piano-playing. 

While  he  was  still  in  his  'teens  he 
was  obliged  to  assume  economic  re- 
sponsibility for  a  large  family. 
Fortunately  he  was  equipped  with  a 
talent  that  made  him  a  successful 
bread  winner.  It  was  a  rather  flam- 
boyant talent,  of  the  kind  that 
Broadway  judged  exploitable,  and  he 
was  engaged  as  musical  director  for 
the  first  550RSE  WHITE  SCANDALS. 
From  here  he  went  on  to  Gershwin 
shows  and  other  Broadway  musicals, 
and  later  to  guest  conduotorships 
with  the  symphony  orchestras  of 
Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood 
Bowl,  and  the  American  Orchestral 
Association.  Although  he  was,  and 
still  is,  a  skillful  conductor,  he 
was  never  very  happy  about  publio 
performances  and  he  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  Hollywood 
where  all  the  things  he  liked  to  do 
as  a  professional  musician,  compos- 
ing and  conducting,  could  be  done 
without  exposure  to  the  publio  eye. 
Piano-playing  became  a  tool  for  his 
work  and  a  source  of  private  enjoymemt.  He  had  the  versatility  that  Holly- 
wood needed  in  the  early  days  of  sound  films  -  an  ability  to  move  around 
with  comfort  and  authority  in  either  serious  or  popular  music.   Besides, 
he  was  intelligent  and  well-spoken,  and  he  had  a  great  personal  charm  that 
he  could  turn  on  as  circumstances  required, 

Newman  developed  quickly  his  own  style  of  writing.  This  is  essentially  an 
operatic  style  -  lyrical,  dramatic,  and  highly  expressive.  The  technique 
is  most  frequently  that  of  the  leitmotif,  although  he  Juxtaposes  his  motifs 
more  often  than  he  combines  them  contrapuntal ly.  His  romantic  melodies  are 
typified  by  leaps  -  sixths,  sevenths,  and  ninths  -  and  they  are  frequent- 
ly harmonized  in  thirds  and  sixths.  This  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  lush- 
ness  of  his  style.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  weakness;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  tunes  are  the  true  musical  counterparts  of  the  romantic  and  senti- 
mental dramas  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  Hollywood's  film  stories.  The  ripe 
romantic  style  is  further  accentuated  by  the  full-textured  orchestration. 
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All  of  these  qualities  are  made  the  most  of  in  highly  vibrant  orchestral 
performances.  Much  of  what  the  "outside  world"  has  come  to  label  as  "the 
Hollywood  style"  is  inherent  in  Newman's  music. 

Because  Newman  has  sometimes  exploited  unduly  the  emotionally  expressive 
powers  of  music,  his  more  positive  contributions  to  film  scoring  have  not 
received  the  attention  they  deserve.  Music  critics  have  frequently  demol- 
ished him  (so  they  think)  by  pouncing  upon  a  weakness,  fashioning  it  into 
a  deadly  barb,  and  then  turning  it  against  him  for  the  coup  de  grace.  Un- 
doubtedly, Newman  has  many  times  been  severely  wounded.  BvrtTKe  has  a  re- 
cuperative strength  that  derives  from  a  quality  in  which  he  has  few  peers. 
This  is  his  unfailing  sensitivity  to  screen  action,  his  ability  to  seize 
upon  the  dramatic  meaning  of  a  scene  and  to  translate  that  meaning  into 
the  language  of  music.  This  often  results  in  music  of  considerable  bite 
and  harmonic  tension,  and  thus  of  great  dramatic  power. 

Im  a  recent  conversation  he  told  me  about  the  scoring  of  the  "Vision  Scene" 
from  THE  SONG  OP  BERNADETTE.  Newman's  first  reaction  to  the  scene,  when  he 
saw  it  in  the  projection  room,  was  to  "hear"  the  scene  in.  terms  of  the  great 
religious  experiences  that  had  previously  been  interpreted  musically  by  the 
masters  -  that  is,  in  terms  of  Wagnerfs  Grail  Music  or  schubert's  "Ave 
Maria",  to  name  the  most  obvious  examples.  In  this  vein  he  actually  com- 
posed a  considerable  amount  of  music  -  none  of  which  satisfied  him.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  an  error  to  think  of  the  scene  as  a 
revelation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Turning  to  Werfel's  novel  he  found  that 
Bernadette  never  claimed  to  have  seen  anything  other  than  "a  beautiful 
lady."  The  whole  event,  Newman  now  felt,  should  be  interpreted  not  as  a 
divine  revelation  but  as  an  extraordinarily  lovely  experience  that  came  to 
a  young  girl  who  was  not  sophisticated  enough,  either  intellectually  or  re- 
ligiously, to  evaluate  it  as  anything  more  than  a  vision  of  beauty.  The 
music,  then,  should  not  be  austere  or  pretentious  or  pious  or  mystical;  it 
should  not  indicate  that  the  ignorant  but  pure-minded  peasant  girl  was  at 
all  aware  that  this  was  the  first  step  toward  sainthood.  The  cue  for  the 
music  was  to  be  found  in  the  little  gusts  of  wind,  the  rustling  rose-bush, 
the  tiny  disturbances  of  nature  that  accompanied  the  vision  -  all  of  this 
to  grow  into  swelling  harmonies  that  would  reach  a  climax  with  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  beautiful  lady,  a  climax  of  Bernadette »s  emotions,  not 
the  emotions  of  the  audience  in  the  theater,  and  certainly  not  the  composer's 
emotions . 

Ther«  is  hardly  a  Newman  score  that  does  not  in  some  way  exhibit  this  fine 
sensitivity  to  the  screen.  It  might  show  itself  by  way  of  a  technical  de- 
tail in  sound  recording,  as  in  the  ghostly  choral  music  in  the  main  -  and 
end-titles  of  TWELVE  O'CLOCK  HIGH,  or  in  the  remarkable  sound  track  of  A 
TREE  GROVB  IN  BROOKLYN  where  the  only  music  was  that  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  com- 
bined with  a  "symphony"  of  street  noises  and  other  naturalistic  sounds.  Or 
it  might  appear  as  the  accumulating  shocks  of  the  "treatment  scene"  in 
SNAKE  PIT,  or  in  the  use  of  solo  instruments  in  CAPTAIN  PROM  CASTILLE.  It 
is  in  scoring  like  this  that  Newman  reasserts  his  dominating  position  a- 
mong  film  composers.  His  authorship  of  ideas  is  often  forgotten  as  other 
composers  borrow  them  and  transform  through  their  own  creativity.  But  most 
of  his  colleagues  are  quite  aware  of  his  contributions;  and  even  those  who 
have  not  much  sympathy  with  his  musical  idiom  and  style  are  generally  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  mastery  as  a  musical  dramatist. 

For  the  past  decade  Newman  has  been  the  head  of  the  music  department  of 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  studios.  He  has  surrounded  himself  with  an  expert 
staff,  including  the  orchestrators  Edward  Powell  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
only  other  composer  under  contract  is  Cyril  Mockridge,  but  in  the  past  year 
scores  have  been  written  by  such  "guest  composers"  as  David  Raksin,  Hugo 
Friedhofer,  Fran*  Waxtian,  Leigh  Harline,  and  Daniel  Amfitheatrof . 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AS  MUSICAL  CENTERS 
William  Harrison 


Withim  recent  years,  libraries  have  expanded  their  services  to  the  public 
to  the  extent  that  most  of  them  now  furnish  materials  other  than  books 
and  magazines  which  have  been  the  stock  in  trade  since  the  inception  of 
libraries.  More  and  more  libraries  are  making  films  and  music  an  integral 
part  of  their  public  service.  A  library  can,  at  least  on  a  limited  basis, 
become  a  musical  center,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  through  the  making 
available  of  scores,  recordings,  musical  films  and  sponsored  concerts. 

Scores  and  records  have  long  had  their  place  in  the  library.  The  public 
libraries  of  Louisville,  Akron,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Hew  Tork  City,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Seattle,  Hartford  and  Stamford  are  but  &  few 
of  the  institutions  which  consider  recordings  a  regular  and  important 
part  of  their  numerous  services.  In  addition  to  loaning  recordings  Just 
as  freely  as  they  do  books,  these  libraries  sponsor  concerts  or  recorded 
music. 

Fewer  public  libraries  have  film  collections,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  nearly  seventy  libraries  in  this  country  now  have  on  deposit  or  own 
16mm  films.  They  are  in  cities  ranging  in  size  from  less  than  20,000  pop- 
ulation to  Cleveland  and  Detroit  around  the  million  and  a  half  mark.  The 
collections  in  these  libraries  total  over  10,000  individual  films .  And  in 
a  recent  typical  month,  last  November,  these  films  circulated  33,615  times 
and  were  shown  to  a  total  audience  of  1,602,086. 

The  public's  interest  in  film  music  has  increased  greatly  since  composers 
like  Virgil  Thomson,  Marc  Blitzstein,  Aaron  Copland,  Hugo  *riedhofer,  David 
Raksin,  Alfred  Neman,  Prokofieff,  to  name  but  a  few,  have  composed  scores 
for  the  motion  pictures.  Film  music  is  less  frequently  thought  of  as  a 
fosterchild,  and  has  through  recordings  taken  on  a  new  importance  to  libra- 
ries. That  film  music  is  popular  was  evident  to  one  library  last  summer 
when  during  one  of  the  regular  outdoor  concerts  of  recorded  music  the  score 
from  SPELLBOUND  was  played.  Surprisingly  enough,  it  was  received  more  en- 
thusiastically than  any  other  single  recording  with  the  exception  of  SOUTH 
PACIFIC. 

The  recording  of  the  WARSAW  CONCERTO  is  always  in  demand,  and  there  are  re- 
quests for  Easdale's  RED  SHOES  ballet  music,  Young's  SANSON  AND  DELILAH. 
Some  intrepid  borrowers  have  asked  for  the  recorded  score  from  OLIVER  TWIST 
though  the  film  has  not  yet  been  shown  in  this  country.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  queries  about  motion  picture  scores  ranging  from  films  like  FOUR 
DAUGHTERS  (Max  Steiner)  to  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST(George  Aurio). 

Too  oftem  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  ready  answer.  When  the  soer«  has  been 
recorded  the  problem  is  easier  since  there  are  special  section*  now  in 
such  excellent  publications  as  THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
OF  LITERATURE,  GRAMOPHONE  RECORD  SUPPLEMENT,  NEW  RECORDS  and  a  multitude 
of  catalogs. 

FILM  MUSIC  NOTES  is  still  the  only  single  publication  devoted  to  this  field 
and  it  proves  itself  to  be  a  useful  library  tool.  It  is  indispensable  for 
answering  reference  questions  and  the  wealth  of  material  contained  in  its 
articles  is  of  great  value  when  preparing  notes  for  a  recorded  concert. 
Patrons  of  libraries  also  enjoy  it. 


William  K.  Harrison  III  of  the  Ferguson  Library,  Stamford,  Connecticut,  is 
in  charge  of  the  library's  record  collection. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  FILM  FESTIVAL 
Mary  Louise  Alexander 


The  Ferguson  Library  in  cooperation  with  the  Stamford  Film  Council  pre- 
sented its  first  annual  Film  Festival  on  May  24,  1950.  It  was  held  in 
the  finest  and  newest  school  building  in  Stanford  between  the  hours  of 
7i30  and  11  P.  M. 

The  program  was  opened  with  a  preview  of  three  short  films,  which  were 
followed  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Oeorge  N.  Shuster,  President  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege who  was  recently  appointed  State  Commissioner  for  Bavaria.  Dr. 
Shuster,  who  served  as  film  advisor  to  the  EGA,  stresses  the  Impact  of  the 
film  on  education,  and  pointed  out  that  although  this  use  of  the  medium 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  has  already  accelerated  the  drift  away  from 
old  fashioned  educational  methods. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Shuster's  address,  the  audience  split  up  into 
sevem  groups  for  specialized  film  showings.  The  groups  covered  the  fol- 
lowing subject  areasa  Tour  Home.  Your  School,  Your  Faith,  Your  Health, 
Your  Job,  Your  Government,  and  The  Arts.  43  representative  films  were 
shown  during  the  festival.  A  different  leader  in  the  community  intro- 
duced each  film,  after  having  previewed  it  at  the  Library.  The  specta- 
tors were  invited  to  record  their  reactions  on  an  evaluation  sheet,  and 
of  them  did. 


"The  Arts"  drew  the  largest  audience,  and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic. 
The  films  shown  were  MDSIC  HI  AMERICA  (March  of  Time),  PAINTING  REFLEC- 
TIONS IN  WATER  (  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.  Inc.),  MOOR'S  PAVANE( 
Simon  Sadoff-D.  D.  Livingston);  UNFINISHED  SYMPHONY(Abelard  Films-Vienna 
Philharmonic)?  PHOTO  FRENZY  (RKO),  UKRAINIAN  DANCE  (Canadian  National 
Film  Board-Folk  tunes).  FIDDLE  DB  DEE  (Canadian  National  Film  Board),  A 
GEOMETRY  LESSON  (Lux  Films  -score  by  Goffredo  Petrassi).   FIDDLE  DE  DEE 
evoked  the  most  extreme  reaction,  and  comments  ranged  from  "amazing", 
"unique",  "magnificent",  "makes  one  wonder",  "see  no  reason  for  it  except 
to  ruin  the  eyes  "  "never  want  to  hear  'Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird1  again,' 
and  several  bewildered  question  marks. 


The  Festival  was  truly  a  community  project, 
cipated  on  committees,  and  previewed  and  se- 
lected the  films  which  were  shown,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  festival  was  aimed  primar- 
ily at  program  chairman.  Over  seventy  or- 
ganizations sent  representatives  to  the  event. 


193  Stamford  residents  parti- 

HOI 


That  the  Festival  was  a  success  was  evident 
almost  immediately,  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  four  hundred  persons  present  was  unbound- 
ed. Many  of  the  audience  had  not  realized 
what  a  wealth  of  material  was  available  on 
16mm  .  films,  nor  that  films  could  be  obtain- 
ed fre®  from  the  local  public  library.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Festival  will  have  a 
strong  impact  on  the  use  of  films  in  Stamford. 


Miss  Alexander  is  Librarian  of  the  Ferguson 
Library,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


Wary  Louise  Alexander 
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CHILDREN'S  CONCERT 

Rose  Marie  Grentzer 


Here  is  another  superb  Canadian  film,  this  one  drawn  from  the  Ottawa  Schools* 
It  is  a  must  for  every  school  and  community  film  library.  V?hile  its  running 
time  is  forty-two  minutes,  which  may  be  impractical  for  some  class  room  uses, 
it  can  easily  be  divided  into  four  parts.  *t  is  my  understanding  that  it 
will  be  released  in  smaller  units  in  the  near  future.  The  title  CHILDREN'S 
CONCERT  is  a  rather  traditional  one,  but  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
matter  is  imaginative,  effective,  and  most  interesting. 

One  of  the  unusual  values  of  this  movie  is  that  it  shows  that  real  music  ed- 
ucation of  children  is  not  limited  to  school  experiences.  Here  one  sees  the 
entire  community  at  work  -  the  private  musio  teacher;  the  group  of  women  or- 
iginating the  idea  of  the  concert,  their  organization  and  activities;  school 
teachers  who  follow  up  the  concerts'xvork  in  class;  the  contribution  of  the 
local  radio  station;  the  young  performers  as  well  as  adult  ones.  This  phase 
of  the  movie  combined  with  the  music  information  which  it  presents  makes  it 
ideal  for  use  in  school  and  community. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  glimpse  into  the  activities  just  mentioned 
the  setting  is  a  concert  hall  filled  with  children,  Violinist  Eugene  Kash  not 
only  introduces  the  percussion,  woodwind,  brass  and  string  family  to  his  young 
audience  but  he  also  skillfully  weaves  into  his  demonstration  explanations  of 
the  elements  of  music.  The  cries  of  a  newsboy,  the  train  announcer,  the  street 
vendor  are  used  to  introduce  melody.  Everyday  activities  like  walking,  running, 
skipping  present  rhythm.  The  use  of  rhythm  instruments  to  describe  adventures 
is  illustrated  by  an  Indian  song  to  the  beat  of  a  tom-tom.  Musical  form  is 
demonstrated  by  the  audience  singing  a  round  while  groups  of  children  on  the 
stage  skip  to  each  part  of  the  song.  This  activity  leads  to  the  idea  of  a 
fugue  which  is  then  played  by  a  string  trio. 

An  especially  interesting  creative  touch  appears  in  one  of  the  final  scenes  of 
the  movie.  We  see  children  telling  the  story  of  Persephone  in  a  dance  which 
they  themselves  created.  The  music  for  this  dance  is  based  on  a  theme  suggest- 
ed by  one  of  the  youngsters. 

From  a  pedagogical  viewpoint  Mr.  Kash  does  an  extremely  effective  job  of  teach- 
ing. He  holds  the  interest  of  the  children  by  presenting  musical  information 
creatively,  and  by  having  the  audience  participate  in  various  activities.  Be- 
fore a  composition  of  any  length  is  played  (none  of  them  is  very  long)  he 
asks  questions  which  stimulate  and  guide  the  children  in  their  listening  to 
the  musio. 

Most  of  the  musical  compositions  used  to  illustrate  the  various  families  of 
the  orchestra  were  composed  for  the  movie  by  Eldon  Rathburn.  *t  is  well  writ- 
ten ooaatemporary  music  with  lots  of  vitality  and  color.  Familiar  musio.  how- 
ever, is  not  entirely  omitted.  For  example  we  hear  a  Bach  "Gavotte"  played 
on  the  violin  by  our  narrator  Mr.  Kash.  The  sound  track  of  this  film  is  ex- 
cellent. 

The  producers  have  been  unusually  successful  in  capturing  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  expressions  of  the  children  and  also  many  of  their  characteris- 
tic patterns  of  behavior.  There  are  lovely  close-ups  of  individual  chil- 
dren. All  of  this  is  especially  remarkable  when  one  realizes  that  these 
are  not  trained  youngsters  from  a  movie  lot,  but  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Ottawa  schools 

The  use  of  this  movie  is  not  limited  to  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
students  and  community  groups.  It  could  be  used  effectively  in  teacher 
training  classes  for  both  special  rausio  teachers  and  room  teachers.  For 
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the  specialist  the  film  presents  a  wide  range  of  activities  from  a  first 
grade  rhythm  band  to  a  senior  high  school  orchestra.  The  room  teacher  will 
find  the  film  musically  as  well  as  pedagogioally  instructiTe. 

Besides  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  seeing  this  movie  everyone  can  learn  from  it. 
Even  the  seasoned  music  teacher  may  get  a  few  ideas  for  bringing  musio  heard 
in  concert  closer  to  the  child's  interest  and  experience,  ffe  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  should  be  grateful  to  the  producers  for  the  high  musical  and 
artistic  quality  of  CHILDREN'S  CONCERT. 

CHILDREN'S  CONCERT..  National  Film  Board  of  Canada.  35  and  16mm.  4  reels. 

Musio,  Eld on  Rathburn. 

Rose  Marie  Grentter  is  a  member  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Musio  Faculty. 


LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Lawrence  E.  Tagg  of  the  Junior  College.  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  gives  some 
information  on  the  Missouri  State  Library,  which  handles  the  film  library 
created  by  a  Carnegie  Corporation  grant.  The  grant  was  for  $15,000  for  a 
three-year  plan  ending  in  1951.  The  provisions  specify  that  member  libraries 
out  in  the  state( either  city  or  county)  must  subscribe  $250  per  year  to  the 
fund,  and  must  own  projection  and  film  equipment.  On  this  basis  the  state 
library  sends  out  a  package  of  eleven  films  each  month  to  the  member  libra- 
ries (now  about  16)  to  be  distributed  or  used  as  the  members  wish.  The  pack- 
age contains  a  variety  of  subjects  and  every  month  a  musio  film  has  been  in- 
cluded. In  addition,  special  -subject  films  are  kept  on  hand  for  request 
bookings.  No  admission  or  fees  are  charged.  Thirteen  member  libraries  op- 
erate film  distribution  on  a  "bookmobile"  plan,  reaching  many  rural  areas  in 
this  way.  The  latest  report  for  this  season  indicates  that  about  1,134,000 
people  in  Missouri  are  served  by  this  service.  FILM  MJSIC  NOTES  information 
on  the  16mm  films  is  appreciated. 


Beverly  J.  Hills,  Librarian  of  the  Film  and  Sound  Center  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Library  writes  that  they  have  a  collection  of  some  1600  16mm  sound 
films  which  are  loaned  to  groups  and  individuals  in  Milwaukee  and  in  Racine 
and  Waukesha  counties.  They  are  loaned  free  of  charge  in  the  city  and  for 
a  small  service  charge  in  the  counties.  Films  are  used  by  schools,  churches, 
clubs,  industry,  boy  scouts,  labor  unions,  retail  stores  and  many  other  agen- 
cies. There  are  about  98  films  in  the  collection  either  strictly  musical 
films  or  films  with  a  good  musical  background. 

***** 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Education  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  Madison 
calls  upon  1000  teachers  to  aid  in  evaluating  the  Library  of  ROOO  films. 
In  one  recent  month  there  were  9205  film  shipments.  With  exception  of  18, 
all  state  high  schools  are  equipped  to  use  the  Bureau's  services,  452  of 
them  owning  projectors.  More  than  108  departments  of  the  university  are 
making  use  of  visual  instruction  facilities  of  the  home  institution.  It 
serves  891  libraries,  clubs,  churches,  granges  and  other  adult  organizations 
with  films.  On  a  peak  day  at  the  Bureau  it  takes  two-ton  trucks  (two  trips) 
to  haul  film  orders  to  the  Post  Office.  11#  of  the  nations  sound  projectors 
are  being  used  in  the  state.  Almost  1000  teachers  serve  on  preview  committees 
—  screen  check  for  accuracy  and  evaluate  the  educational  quality  and  effect- 
iveness of  films  under  consideration  for  purchase.  The  8000  films  represent 
an  investment  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

***** 

Other  reports  will  follow  in  the  fall.  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  two  of 
the  libraries  having  the  largest  collections  of  films  are  sending  reports, 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 


FEDERATION       Daniele  Anfitheatrof  represented  fourteen  Hollywood  com- 
OF  posers  and  the  Academy  of  Kotion  ficture  Arts  and  Sciences 

SCREEN  COMPOSERS  at  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Music  in  Florence 
Italy  last  may.  Papers  prepared  by  the  musicians  invited 
were  read  by  Mr,  Amf itheatrof ,  who  also  supervised  screenings  of  film 
excerpts  illustrative  of  their  work.  The  participating  composers  were  Aaron 
Copland,  Adolph  Deutsch,  Hugo  Friedhofer,  Johnny  Green,  Lennie  Hayton, 
^ronislau  Kaper,  Gail  Kubik,  Alfred  Newman,  David  Rafcsln,  Miklos  Rozsa, 
Mar  Steiner,  Franz  Waxman  and  Roy  Webb.  As  representative  of  the  Academy 
IV.  Amfitheatrof  awarded  the  Oscar  for  the  best  foreign  picture  of  1949 
to  Vittorio  De  Sica  for  his  BICYCLE  THIEF  *t  an  important  ceremony  in  Rome. 
The  event  was  concluded  with  the  presentation  of  the  Star  of  Solidarity  to 
the  Hollywood  musician  by  Count  Carlo  Sforza. 


STUDIO  According  to  James  C.  Petrillo,  president  of  the  American 

MUSIC  Federation  of  Musicians,  speaking  in  Houston,  Texas,  at  the 

BILL  annual  convention,  Hollywood  paid  a  total  of  14,128,601.40 

for  its  film  musicians  under  contract.  Each  man  received 

a  minimum  yearly  guarantee  of  $6916  and  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay.  Thirty- 
six  hundred  other  musicians,  whose  earnings  totalled  fl, 093, 243,  were  also 
on  the  payrolls.  The  music  bill  of  the  independent  studios  was  slightly 
over  a  -half  million  dollars. 


Samuel  Goldwyn  displayed  an  unsuspected  talent  when  he  acted 
GOLDWYN          as  commentator  for  a  series  of  four  programs  on  film  music, 
presented  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  several 
weeks  ago.  The  producer  stressed  the  influence  of  the 

American  motion  picture  in  popularizing  good  music,  and  illustrated  each  talk 
v.'ith  records  from  five  film  scores,  BVitish  and  American,  that  had  won  favor- 
able attention.  Mr.  Goldwyn  closed  his  "new  type  of  concert"  by  saying  that 
when  "remembering  with  pleasure  the  motion  picture  you  saw  ...  I  hope  that 
you  also  remember  the  music.  If  you  do,  I'll  feel  that  my  job  as  music  com- 
mentator has  been  worth  while." 


FOREIGN          A  nurber  o**  foreign  films  planned  and  in  production 
FILMS  promise  to  be  of  interest  musically.  Alexander  Korda 

is  setting  up  a  film  based  on  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 

SPANISH  SERENADE  produced  in  South  America,  is  based  on 

the  life  of  Isaac  Albeniz,  and  his  compositions  make  up  the  score.  Eagle-Lion 
Classics  will  distribute  HANSEL  AND  GRETEL.  The  Humperdinck  opera  is  being 
produced  in  Munich  and  in  Stuttgart,  where  it  has  always  been  a  favorite  in 
the  Staatsoper  repertoire.  The  Barandow  Studio  in  Prague  has  completed  a 
puppet  version  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson's  THE  NIGHTINGALE,  with  prose 
narration  and  music.  Yehudi  Menuhin  will  appear  in  PONG  OF  ISRAEL,  to  be 
made  in  Germany  and  Israel  with  a  cast  of  American  actors  and  members  of  the 
Habimah  Players. 


MUSIC  FROM       "Muric  "rom  the  Films"  returns  to  the  CBC  Trans-Canada  net- 
THE  FILMS        work  in  September.  The  series  arranged  and  presented  on 

the  air  by  Gerald  Pratley,  has  been  heard  during  the  summer 
months  under  the  title  "Facts  about  Films".  On  October  10th 
a  special  series  begins  under  the  title,  "A  Film  is  Made". 


FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE  -  Hugo  Friedhofer 

Lawrence  Morton 


Hugo  Friedhofer  is  the  only  Hollywood  composer  who  has  achieved  the  special 
kind  of  immortality  conferred  by  America's  forenost  musicological  journal 
the  MUSICAL  QUARTERLY  :  he  has  merited  being  the  subject  of  scholarly  dis- 
course in  those  august  pa^es.  It  happened  a  few  years  ago  when  Frederick 
Sternfeld  wrote  a  lengthy  critique  of  Friedhofer fs  score  for  TTTC  BEST  YEARS 
CF  OUR  LIVES.  How,  like  fourteenth-century  masters  of  the  madrigal,  eight- 
eenth-century prima  donnas,  and  a  crop  of  undated  and  unidentified  drummers 

of  Afro-Brazilian  cults, 
Friedhofer  has  won  his 
place  in  history.  And  the 
maintitle,  the  bridge,  the 
love  theme, and  the  montage 
have  taken  their  places  as 
historical  forms  along 
with  the  isorhythmic  motet, 
the  ritornello,  the  oaba- 
letta,  and  the  French  over- 
ture. It  mxist  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  Friedhofer  was 
awarded  his  honors  somewhat 
grudgingly,  with  reserva- 
tions. For  Sternfeld1 s  dis- 
course bore  the  inaccurate 
title  of  "Music  and  the 
Feature  Films",  which  led 
one  to  expect  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  anybody's  or 
everybody's  film  scores  in- 
stead of  an  analysis  of  on- 
ly one  composer's  score  for 
one  specific  film.  Scholars 
of  the  future,  searching  for 
material  about  one  of  the 
best  of  Hollywood's  composers, 
are  hereby  warned  not  to  look 
for  "Friedhofer,  Hugo"  or  "BEST  YEABS  OF  OUR  LIVES,  The"  in  the  QUARTERLY'S 
annual  Index.  It  remains  innocent  and  unsullied  by  any  reference  to  the  com- 
mercial branch  of  musical  art. 

Superficial  observers  will  distinguish  Friedhofer  from  his  colleagues  by  his 
beard,  careful  listeners  by  what  might  be  called  his  classicism,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  by  this  term  that  Friedhofer's  music  is  formalistic  or  that 
it  sounds  anything  like  the  music  of  the  classic  masters.  On  the  whole, it 
is  contemporary  in  sound.  But  it  is  classical  in  the  sense  that  it  is  eco- 
nomical, disciplined  in  both  the  range  and  the  quality  of  its  expressiveness, 
and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  requirements  of  musical  design, 

As  examples  of  the  economy  of  Friedhofer's  writing,  two  characteristic  pas- 
sages might  be  cited,  the  wedding  music  in  BROKEN  ARROW  and  the  nightmare 
music  in  BEST  YEARS.  The  first  of  these  is  a  three-part  piece  of  the  great- 
est simplicity.  It  begins  with  an  English  horn  solo,  in  which  the  warmth  of 
the  tone  color  is  somewhat  attenuated  by  the  austerity  of  the  melody.  The 
middle  section  is  a  duet  for  flutes,  and  here  the  coolness  of  the  flute  tone 
is  complemented  by  a  more  florid  melodic  line.  Then  the  horn  solo  is  re- 
peated. The  accompaniment  of  the  whole  piece  is  nothing  more  than  a  widely 
spaced  kettle-drum  beat  with  a  harp  to  reinforce  the  tonalitv  and  a  bass 
drum  to  emphasize  the  percussiveness.  The  whole  is  rather  archaic  in  style, 


HUSO 


perfectly  descriptive  of  the  scene  it  accompanies,  and  at  the  same  time 
interpretive  of  the  poetic  and  religious  significance  of -the  ritual.  As 
differentiated  from  the  economy  of  material  and  instrumental  resources 
of  this  sequence,  the  passage  from  BKST  YEARS  is  economical  in  design. 
It  employs  the  full  orchestra  except  trumpets,  and  it  underscores  action 
that  rises  to  a  climax.  The  basic  pattern  of  the  music  is  the  opposi- 
tion between  two  ostinatos  -  a  descending  one  in  the  treble  and  an  arch- 
ed one  in  the  bass.  Between  them  are  string  chords,  tremolo,  that  move 
chromatically  and  are  punctuated  by  occasional  horn  and  trombone  sonori- 
ties. To  appreciate  the  economy  of  such  music  as  this,  one  has  only  to 
remember  other  nightmare  music  he  has  heard,  replete  with  divided  strings, 
woodwind  roulades,  harp  glissandos,  and  brass  clusters  -  all  of  it  adding 
up  to  much  sound  and  little  music, 

No  one  would  contend  that  Friedhoferfs  music  is  austere  or  objective,  and 
I  do  not  suggest  this  when  I  say  that  its  expressiveness  is  disciplined. 
He  once  commented  on  the  difference  between  Tchaikowsky  and  Brahms  in 
these  terms i  When  Tcha5kowsky  cries,  "How  unhappy  I  amf",  Brahms  says, 
"How  tragic  this  is!"  Friedhofer  is  of  the  Brahms  persuasion  in  these  mat- 
ters. Tenderness,  which  might  be  called  the  masculine  version  of  senti- 
mentality, is  his  outer  limit  of  expression.  Generally  he  avoids  sentimen- 
tality, the  exceptions  being  dictated  mostly  by  the  industrial  requirement 
that  love  scenes  have  "luv  themes.11  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  effectively 
used  'sentimentality  as  a  dramatic  device,  as  he  did  in  BEST  YR/IRS  with  his 
handling  of  "Among  Ify  Souvenirs."  This  popular  tune,  characteristically 
scored  by  Friedhofer,  did  more  than  anything  in  the  script  to  give  to  the 
Myrna  Loy-Fredric  March  menage  the  tone  of  middle-class  pseudo-gentility 
and  smartness. 

In  the  same  way,  Friedhofer 's  best  humorous  expression  keeps  well  within 
the  realm  of  writ  and  rarely  touches  on  buffoonery.  To  be  sure,  both  were 
present  in  THE  BISHOP'S  WIFE.  But  certainly  the  witty  use  of  the  concerto 
grosso  style  to  characterize  the  lightly  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  was  far 
more  effective  than  the  mickey-mousing  in  the  varnished  chair  sequence. 
The  latter  must  be  regarded  as  a  lapse  in  taste.  But  the  whole  scene  was 
that,  not  only  the  music, 

From  the  point  of  view  of  musical  craft,  the  most  satisfying  quality  of 
Friedhofer 's  music  is  the  integrity  of  its  line.  There  is  never,  for  in- 
stance, an  error  of  calculation  in  the  movement  of  the  bass.  Amateur  com- 
posers (even  those  in  the  ranks  of  the  professionals)  are  apt  to  let  their 
basses  move  from  one  chord-root  to  another;  but  Friedhofer *s  always  empha- 
size motion,  direction,  and  a  basic  tonality.  His  inner  voices,  too,  al- 
ways speak  in  sentences  complete  in  shape  and  content.  You  see  this  on 
the  score-page  and  you  hear  it  on  the  recording  stage,  The  music  always 
"plays",  and  the  instruments  are  never  frustrated  by  an  absence  of  mean- 
ingful phrftses. 

Friedhofer  is,  in  short,  a  master  craftsman  in  his  field.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  a  great  composer.  Films  have  not  yet  produced  a  great  com- 
poser; and  the  great  composers  who  have  produced  film  music  have  not  in  this 
medium  matched  their  achievements  in  the  larger  and  more  sustained  forms. 
It  seems  to  be  not  in  the  nature  of  film  music,  at  least  in  its  present 
state  where  its  functions  are  definitely  limited,  to  make  the  large,  sustain- 
ed utterances  characteristic  of  great  music.  The  functions  of  film  music 
will  have  to  be  considerably  expanded  before  composers  will  be  able  to  say 
in  this  medium  what  they  are  able  to  say  in  the  grander  formulas  of  sym- 
phony and  opera,  Friedhbfer  has  not  composed  in  these  forms;  practically 
all  of  his  music  has  been  directly  stimulated  by  films.  But  if  film  music 
ever  expands  to  the  point  where  large,  sustained  pieces  will  have  a  place 
within  the  medium,  then  Friedhofer 's  feeling  for  line  and  form  and  disci- 
pline will  keep  him  in  the  front  rank. 


EDGF,  OF  DOOM 

William   Hamilton 

Hugo  Friedhofer  has  again  exceeded  the  requirements  by  providing  not  only 
necessary  support  to  the  scenario  but  also  music  well  worth  listening  to 
in  its  own  right.  His  treatment  of  Martin  Lynn's  long;  -standing  grudge 
against  an  elderly  priest  is  constantly  sure-handed  and  sensitive,  and 
the  attached  excerpt  is  typical  of  the  independent  musical  validity  pre- 
vailing;. 

The  score  features  two  sharply  contrasting  motives.  One,  a  linear  figure 
usually  stated  by  solo  or  unison  instruments,  seems  to  express  more  or 
less  generally  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  central  character.  It  ap- 
pears in  our  quotation  in  measures  28-37,  and  again,  beginning  at  measure 
67.  The  other  is  the  thick,  glowering  fanfare  at  the  start  of  the  pas- 
sage which  comes  again  in  more  extended  form  at  measure  41  and  at  measure 
55.  This  brazen  pronouncement  is  associated  with  Martin's  ideas,  of  the 
Church  and  Father  Kirkman.  To  Martin  both  are  identical,  stern  and  over- 
bearing. Here  is  an  aspect  of  character  told  in  music  with  little  or  no 
assistance  from  the  script.  The  latter  is  far  more  concerned  with 
Martin's  actions  than  with  the  emotions  which  give  rise  to  them.  It  would 
be  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that,  without  the  music,  the  character  of 
Martin  would  suffer  a  serious  loss  in  credibility.  There  are  several  occa- 
sions where  his  behavior  would  seem  pretty  gratuitous  in  its  absence. 

Except  for  a  couple  of  patches  of  narration,  I  don't  recall  there  being  any 
music  under  dialogue.  There  seems  to  be  a  trend  in  this  direction,  and  I 
am  all  for  it.  L'usic  heard  at  low  levels  while  people  are  talking  not  only 
degrades  itself,  but  manages  somehow  to  rob  subsequent  music  of  a  good  part 
of  its  effect.   The  scene  involved  usually  takes  on  the  quality  of  a  lab- 
oriously contrived  song-cue,  and  I  find  myself  expecting  someone  rresently 
to  break  into  "Ah,  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life".  In  EDGE  OF  DOOM,  however,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  well-placed  silence.  Relief  from  this  comes  in  a  wide 
variety  of  natural  sounds  in  the  scenes  which  are  done  with  great  imagina- 
tion. There  are  the  usual  street  noises,  a  funeral  at  J.  T.  Murray's, 
("Thoughtful  Service"),  and  particularly  striking:  the  halls  and  stair- 
ways of  the  house  where  Martin  lives.  Immediately  the  front  door  is  open, 
we  are  greeted  by  a  magnificent  melange  of  screaming  children,  four  or 
five  radio  programs,  and  someone  practicing  arpeggios. 

The  extract  reproduced  here  is  the  complete  passage  following  the  murder 
of  Father  Kirkman  (though  I  seem  to  remember  a  long,  swelling  pedal  note 
coming  before  that  first  crash).   In  the  scene,  Fartin  hurriedly  tries  to 
cover  the  signs  of  his  visit  to  the  rectory,  leaves  and  passes  out  through 
the  church  into  the  street.  The  section  beginning  at  measure  41  with  its 
antiphonal  alternations  between  brass  and  strings  is  surely  the  most 
stunning  thing  I've  heard  in  pictures.   It  has  a  grandeur  recalling  what 
they  tell  us  about  St.  Mark's  in  Venice  in  the  days  of  the  Gabrieli. 
Marlin  Smiles,  who  is  overlooked  in  the  main  credits,  is  hereby  congrat- 
ulated for  having  a  hand  in  it. 

EDTrE  OF  DOOM..  feO-Radio.  Samuel  Goldwyn  Production.  Dana  Andrews, 
Farley  Granger.  Director,  I'ark  Robson.  J'usic,  Hugo  Friedhofer. 
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Universal -International    is    making   HAMLET    available    for    general    release    after    the    long    run    of    Laurence    Olivier's 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  TREASURE  ISLAND 

John  Huntley 


The  musio  for  TREASURE  ISLAND,  produced  by  Walt  Disney  at  Denham  Studios, 
England,  may  be  divided  into  two  sections.  First  came  the  question  of 
sea  shanties,  to  be  sung  in  the  film.  Under  the  general  supervision  of 
Muir  Mathieson,  (music  director  to  the  production)  Mrs.  Buck,  his  per- 
sonal assistant,  conducted  a  research  during  which  over  three  hundred 
sea  shanties  and  old  maritime  songs  were  examined  before  a  final  selec- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  nroduction  chief,  Peroe  Pearco.  It  was  essen- 
tial that  the  songs  chosen  should  not  only  be  correct  for  the  period 
(1765)  but  also  that  they  should  be  suitable  in  lilt  and  tempo  to  the 
scenes  involved.  Walt  Disney  himself  heard  a  number  of  test  recordings 
before  the  final  selection  was  made. 

The  first  of  the  shanties,  "Johnny,  Come  Down  to  Hilo"  will  be  heard 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  guitar,  while  "Tom's  Gone  Down  to  Hilo" 
has  been  recorded  by  a  solo  voice,  accompanied  by  a  group  of  pirates 
humming  ,  and  a  guitar.   The  third  sea  song  to  be  heard  in  TREASURE 
ISLAND  is  not  a  traditional  number  as  such,  but  was  specially  set  by 
Marcus  Dods,  of  Cambridge  University;  it  is  the  old  number  "Yo-Ho-Ho, 
and  a  Bottle  of  Rum.n 

The  second  aspect  of  the  music  was  looked  after  by  the  composer  of  the 
main  musical  score,  Clifton  Parker.  This  young  English  writer  has  been 
associated  with  a  large  number  of  films  and  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
many  of  them  have  been  about  the  sea  or  adventure  stories  in  which  the 
sea  played  a  large  part.  One  of  his  first  successes  was  the  music  for 
WESTERN  APPROACHES,  the  story  of  a  dozen  shipwrecked  Merchant  Seamen  a- 
drift  in  an  open  boat  in  mid- Atlantic  during  the  war.  There  was  JOHNNY 
FRENCHMAN  ,  which  dealt  with  two  rival  groups  of  fisherfolk  on  either 
side  of  the  English  Channel.  Many  will  remember  Clifton  Parker's  musio 
for  THE  BLUE  LAGOON,  with  Jean  Simmons  on  a  tropical  island.  Of  course, 
not  all  his  scores  have  been  about  the  sea.  For  example,  there  wasn't  a 
drop  of  water  for  miles  in  BLANCHE  FURY( except  during  the  fire  sequence!), 
CHILDREN  ON  TRIAL  or  WHEN  THE  BOUGH  BREAKS  . 

Clifton  Parker  is  a  composer  whose  views  on  film  music  are  well-defined. 
"A  composer  faces  two  main  problems  in  films",  he  will  tell  you.  "Firstly 
there  are  moments  when  he  is  allowed  to  have  his  say,  not  as  in  a  symphony 
but  rather  as  in  opera  or  ballet,  where  the  eye  and  the  ear  must  be  equally 
intrigued.  Secondly,  there  are  the  sections  when  th«  found  track  must  be 
divided  into  its  three  main  ingredients  -  dialogue^  sound  effects  and  musio. 
Here  the  composer  must  arrange  that  the  music  calls  for  no  strong  line  of  its 
own,  but  rather  the  qualities  that  make  it  flow  smoothly  into  the  general 
pattern  of  the  sound  track.  As  we  are  working  in  the  age  of  sound  film,  al- 
though our  eyes  are  on  the  screen,  our  ears  are  on  the  sound  track.  When 
the  composer  has  it  all  his  own  way,  he  can  command  half  our  attention.  When 
he  hasnft,  then  he's  lucky  if  he  has  one  tenth." 

TREASURE  ISLAND  has  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  task.  First  of  all, 

there  was  the  little  matter  of  sea  shanties.  You  have  heard  how  one  or  two 
are  sung  in  the  film.  Then  came  the  great  point-  should  they  come  into 
the  main  musical  score.  In  my  younger  days,  I  learned  quite  a  lot 'of  them 
direct  from  the  first  mate  of  one  of  the  old  China  Tea  Clippers.  Khen  it 
came  to  the  final  scoring,  it  was  found  impossible  to  use  them  because  they 
were  too  recognisably  tuneful.  They  broke  through  the  action  and  would  have 
claimed  too  much  of  the  audience's  attention. 
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However, there  is  one  scene  in  which  the  composer  was  able  to  include  a  sea 
shanty.  It  comes  in  the  scene  where  young  Jim  Hawkins  arrives  in  Bristol 
for  the  first  time.  Everything  is  new  to  him:  be  sees  the  busy  port, the 
sea,  the  ships  -  and  then  he  sees  his  first  sailor  walking  down  the  street 
with  a  nautical  roll,  whistling  "Johnny,  Come  Down  to  Hilo2.  Jim  prompt- 
ly imitates  the  sailor's  walk  and  the  music  follows  him  closely  as  an  or- 
chestral echo  of  the  sailor's  whistle. 

There  are  many  interesting  musical  moments  -  for  example,  a  wonderful 
montage  in  which  the  Hispaniola  sets  to  sea  on  the  great  voyage  of  adven- 
ture, or  a  furious  scene  on  the  beach  when  the  pirates  are  grovelling 
in  the  sand,  hunting  for  the  treasure.  But  perhaps  a  description  of  the 
music  for  the  opening  scenes  will  in  itself  sum  up  the  detailed  approach 
that  the  music  writer  must  adopt  on  a  film  of  this  type.  The  first  shots 
show  a  deserted  cove,  silent  and  still  except  for  the  sound  of  the  sea. 
The  music  establishes  the  mood,  carrying  the  sound  of  the  wind  appears, 
and  the  music  makes  a  transition  to  a  recitative  treatment.  We  see  the 
Smuggler's  Inn;  Old  Captain  Bones  makes  an  appearance;  there  is  mystery 
and  drama  in  the  air  -  but  few  people  will  notice  the  extent  to  which  the 
mood  of  the  scene  has  been  discreetly  launched,  not  only  in  the  shots 
themselves,  bxvt  also  in  Clifton  Parker's  music. 

TREASURE  ISLAND..  RKO-Radio,  Walt  Disney.  Technicolor.  Bobby  Driscoll, 
Robert  Newton,Basil  Sydney.  Director  Byron  Haskin.  Music, Clifton  Parker. 
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GLASS  MENAGERIE 

R    F.  Dcke 

The  music  in  this  picture,  GLASS  MENAGERIE  ,  is  "keyed  low"  for  the 
most  part.  I  should  like  to  discuss  this  from  a  technical  point  of  view 
first.   Harmonically  the  score  is  in  an  idiom  halfway  between  Brahms 
and  Rachmaninoff  -  plenty  of  "third  relationships"  between  sections.  The 
chords  are  always  there  -  well,  almost  always.   Occasionally,  Mr.  Steiner 
has  used  an  exposed  second  or  single  note  to  show  irreat  emotion,  but  out- 
side of  that,  one  is  always  aware  of  trlad-through-augmented-eleventh  har- 
monies. The  harmonic  movement  is  slow.  Very  often  one  finds  one  chord 
(EXAMPLE  A)  or  one  pair  of  chords  (EXAJTLE  B)  carried  through  a  few  bars, 
and  then  the  next  chord  held. 


Melodically,  the  score  seems  to  have  three  leitinotives .  The  one  I  have 
entitled  GLASS  MENAGERIE  associates  itself  with  the  collection  of  glass 
figures  and  Laura's  use  of  them  aa  an  escape  from  reality.  The  "Tom" 
theme  is  that  of  the  narrator  of  the  story  and  is  used  -whenever  he  is  un- 
dergoing strong  emotion.  The  last  theme  is  an  extended  melody,  occurring 
when  Laura  is  doing  something  she  enjoys  which  is  associated  with  what  we 
choose  to  call  reality.  These  three  themes  are  well  differentiated:  the 
concise,  comronrlace  GLASS  MENAGERIE,  the  gutty  "Tom",  and  the  wistful, 
rather  pretty  "third  theme"  which  is  heard  over  accompaniments  typified 
in  n  B  ".  Rhythmically,  there  is  nothing  unusual. 
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In  many  ways,  the  orchestration  of  the  Steiner  score  by  Murray  Cutter 
seemed  the  most  distinguished  contribution  to  the  musical  sound  track. 
Only  once  did  unison  horns  play  off  under  high  tremolo  strings  a  la 
Strauss  "Don  Juan".  The  rest  of  the  way,  the  homophonic  music  was  very 
well  set  off  -  harmony  in  muted  violins  and  violas  playing  what  sounded 
to  be  on  the  fingerboard,  over  bass  line  played  by  celli  and  contra-basses. 
The  harp  was  well  and  often  used.  Solos  were  played  primarily  by  a  violin, 
by  oboe  (very  well),  celeste,  clarinet,  and  violin  doubled  by  celeste.  Few 
woodwinds  were  used  outside  the  solos. 

As  far  as  purely  musical  matters  go,  then,  we  find  undistinguished  themes 
overworked  harmonies,  commonplace  rhythm,  and  a  remarkably  tasteful  and 
restrained  orchestration. 

Dramatically,  the  first  thing  to  note  about  the  score  is  that  it  wasnft 
there  all  the  time.  Transitions  from  one  scene  to  another  were  success- 
fully handled,  generally  moving  well  from  the  old  to  the  new  mood.  It 
appears  to  me  ,  however,  that  the  score  does  not  fit  the  film  in  charact- 
er or  over-all  mood.  The  general  temper  of  the  film  seems  to  be  dark,  al- 
most morbid,  and  the  music  is  really  light.  One  might  think  it  had  been 
introduced  almost  as  a  "counter"  to  the  film's  mood.  To  me  music  should 
be  used  dramatically  to  intensify  emotional  impact  and  interpret  psycho- 
logical relationships.  A  score  which  so  often  runs  opposite  to  the  sense 
of  a  scene,  or  of  the  picture  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  counted  as  dramatically 
valid. 

Incidentally  ,  here  are  a  couple  of  bones  to  be  picked  with  someone.  Many 
of  the  scenes  are  concerned  with  a  cheap  St.  Louis  dance-hall  and  the  music 
emanating  therefrom.  I've  never  heard  a  band  that  works  for  Class  "Brt  or 
"C"  scale  sound  so  good.  The  musicians  play  like  Hollywood's  best.  It 
certainly  detracts  from  the  realism  of  the  picture.   Again,  the  sounds 
that  come  from  Laura's  old  beat  up  acoustical  phonograph  are  almost  up  to 
modern  commercial  recordings  played  on  a  fine  reproducing  machine. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  a  workmanlike,  well-orchestrated  but  pedestrian  score, 
which  does  not,  by  and  large, fit  the  over-all  mood  of  the  film.  The  effect 
music  Mq.zz  band  and  worn  out  records  and  phonograph)  is  unrealistic.  ;Sure- 
ly  an  Oscar  candidate  deserves  better  from  Mr.  Steiner  than  this! 

GLASS  MENAGERIE..  Warner  Brothers.  Jane  %man,  Kirk  Douglas,  Gertrude 
Lawrence,  Arthur  Kennedy.  Director,  Irvin?  Rapper.  Music,  Max  Steiner. 
Orchestrations,  Furray  Cutter.  Adapted  from  the  play  by  Tennessee  Williams. 
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LIGHTER  FILMS: 


Musicals  of  several  sorts,  all  Technicolored,  lavishly  cast  and  mounted, 
have  been  appearing  in  quantity  for  escapist-minded  audiences. 

THRSK  LITTLE  WORDS  ..  Metro.  Fred  Astaire,  Red  Skelton.  Directed  by 
Richard  Thorpe,  iiusical  direction,  Andre  Previn.  Based  on  the  song-writ- 
ing careers  of.  Bert  Kalmar  and  Harry  Ruby,  the  film  has  the  convenient 
form  of  musical  biography  with  which  to  display  its  tunes,  dances  and  shows. 
Bert's  weakness  for  magic,  Harry's  for  baseball  and  pretty  girls,  the  squab- 
bling that  attends  their  composing  sessions,  keep  up  a  running  sideline  of 
comedy.  Vera-KHen  is  Fred  Astaire  's  best  partner  in  some  time,  and  Red 
Skelton  makes  the  most  of  a  chance  to  do  something  more  than  clown.  A  long 
list  of  familiar  Kalmar-Ruby  numbers  Is  put  over  in  proper  musical  comedy 
style. 

TEA  FOR  TWO.,  Warner  Brothers.  Doris  Day,  Gordon  MacRae.  Directed  by  David 
Butler".  Musical  Direction,  Ray  Heindorf. 

Warner  Brothers  have  applied  their  particular  musical  comedy  treatment  to 
"NO,  NO,  NANETTE".  The  plot,  set  in  the  days  of  the  stock  market  crash,  is 
not  distractingly  hard  to  follow,  and  allows  concentration  on  the  numerous 
production  numbers  and  the  pleasant  vocalizing  of  the  stars.  There  is  a 
steady  flow  of  the  period's  still  popular  sones  -  favorites  by  Harry  Warren, 
Vincent  Youmans  and  George  Gershwin.  But  the  film's  biggest  moments  come 
the  Appearances  of  Gene  Nelson,  a  sensational  young  dancer. 


MY  BLUK  HEAVRN..  20th  Century  Fox.  Betty  Grable,Dan  Dailey.  Directed  by 
Henry  Koster.  Songs  by  Harold  Arlen  and  Ralph  Blane.  I.*usioal  direction, 
Alfred  Newman.   The  sure-fire  Grable-Dailey  combination  gets  into  action 
on  a  story  about  a  young  couple,  national  favorites  as  entertainers,  who 
went  to  adopt  a  baby.  The  hardships  of  the  project  are  fitted  in  smoothly 
between  eight  elaborately  staged  song  and  dance  numbers.  Two  of  them  and 
several  of  the  lines  are  a  bit  broad.  In  a  high  powered  cast,  newcomer 
Mitzi  Gaynor  holds  her  own. 

THE  TOAST  OF  NKW  ORLEANS..  Metro.  Kathryn  Grays  on,  Mario  Lanza.  Directed 
by  Norman  Taurog.  Songs  by  Nicholas  Brodeaky  and  Sammy  Cahn.  Musical  Dir- 
ection, Georgie  Stoll.   The  discovery  of  an  impressive  tenor  in  a  Louisiana 
fishing  village  and  the  ensuing  training  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  French 
Opera  House  in  New  Orleans  is  the  story  of  this  handsome  production.  Music 
fills  the  air  most  of  the  time  -  popular  songs  as  well  as  the  many  operatic 
numbers  that  show  the  voices  of  Kathryn  Grays  on  and  Kario  Lanza  to  excellent 
advantage.  L'iss  Grayson's  solos  include  "Je  suis  Titania"(Mignon).  "0  LUCE 
di  Quest  Anima",  cut  versions  of  "Ln  Ci  Darem  La  Mano"(Don  Giovanni)"  Shadow 
Song"(Dinorah)  and  "Regnava"  (Lucia).  Mr.  Lanza  sings  "Flower  Song"?  Carmen) 
and  short  versions  of  "0  Paradiso"(L'Africana)  and"  M'Apt>ari"(  Martha).  Their 
operatic  duets  are  "Brindisitl(Traviata)  and  two  numbers  from  the  end  of  the 
first  act  of  Madame  Butterfly,-  Six  Rrodsky-Cahn  songs  are  also  part  of  the 
programs  "Be  Mt  Love",  "Tinn  Lina",  "Boom  Biddy  Boom  Boom"  ,  "Bayou  Lullaby" 
and  the  title  song.  M—  G-M  and  RCA  Victor  are  releasing  records  of  both  the 
popular  and  operatic  numbers  . 

SUMMEB  STOCK  ..  J!etro0  Judy  Garland,  wene  Kelly.  Directed  by  Charles  ./alters. 
oongs  by  Harry  Warren  and  Mack  Gordon.  Jfasical  direction  by  Johnny  Green  and 
Saul  Chaplin.  SUVMER  STOC?  is  a  nice  easy  musical,  well  suited  to  the  talents 
of  the  stars.  Judy  lets  a  company  of  actors  stage  a  show  in  her  barn  in  ex- 
change for  their  work  on  her  farm.  Things  happen  before  opening  night,  of 
course  :  quarrels,  romance,  farmwork  and  rehearsals.  There  isn't  a  bit  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  Sddie  Bracken  -  who  knows  about  fertilizer  and  tractors  - 
or  Gene  Kelly-  who  understands  show  business  and  girls  -will  win  Judy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  plot  is  as  easy  to  fuess.  The  comedy  is  varied  and  lively. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS 

Sigmund  Spaeth 


Unquestionably  the  success  of  that  unique  picture,  THR  MEN,  is  in  great 
due  to  the  music  of  Dmitri  Tiomkin.  His  brilliant  score  not  only  under- 
lines the  action  and  dialogue,  but  actually  plays  a  leading  role  in  the 
freauent  scenes  that  are  practically  in  pantomine.  The  portentous  title 
music,  consisting  entirely  of  drum  beats,  creates  an  atmosphere  that  is 
musically  sustained  throughout  the  film.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
performances  of  all  the  actors  are  made  completely  effective  beacuse  of 
Tiomkin1 a  compelling  music  in  the  background. 


The  light  musical,  SUMMER  STOCK,  is  another  of  those  screen  fantasies  in 
which  a  million  dollar  production  is  drawn  apparently  out  of  a  hat.  In 
this  case  the  incongruity  of  the  elaborate  musical  numbers  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  they  take  place  in  a  barn.  Such  anachronisms  are  accept- 
ed in  good  faith  by  movie  fans  who  enjoy  seeing  and  hearing  Judy  Garland 
and  Gene  Kelly  in  stock  roles.  The  latter  makes  the  most  of  a  supposedly 
lmprovis,ed  dance  in  which  a  creaking  floor-board  and  a  piece  of  newspaper 
create  unusual  sound  effects. 


Fred  Astaire's  dancing  is  the  chief  attraction  in  THREE  LITTLR  WORDS,  a 
musical  film  based  on  the  lives  of  Bert  Kalmar  and  Harry  Ruby,  two  song- 
writers remembered  chiefly  by  the  title  number.  With  Vera-Sllen  as  a  new 
partner,  the  dean  of  rhythmic  footwork  surpasses  even  his  own  hieh  stand- 
ards, with  high  lights  in  an  opening  "top  hat  and  tails"  number  and  a  pan- 
tomimic presentation  of  the  life  of  two  married  Hoofers.  Red  Skelton  man- 
ages to  play  a  fairly  straight  role  opposite  the  dancing  star. 


The  screen  has  done  quite  well  with  Irving  Berlin's  masterpiece,  ANNIE  GET 
YOUR  GUN,  although  the  admirers  of  Ethel  Merman's  stage  performance  may  find 
it  a  little  hard  to  take  the  self-conscious  exaggerations  of  Betty  Hutton  in 
the  title  role.  Howard  Keel  is  definitely  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  bari- 
tone part,  and  such  actors  as  Louis  Calhern,  Edward  Arnold  and  Keenan  Wynn 
lend  excellent  support. 


Walt  Disney's  inspired  short  picture,  BEAVER  VALLEY,  shown  in  connection  with 
the  more  elaborate  but  less  impressive  TREASURE  ISLAND,  has  one  musical  mo- 
ment that  ranks  with  the  best  tonal  satire  of  all  time,  when  a  chorus  of 
frogs  burlesques  the  Sextet  from  the  opera,  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR.  Aside  from 
this  musical  climax,  the  picture  is  an  amazing  nature  study,  with  an  incred- 
ible series  of  candid  camera  shots  in  color.  In  this  case  truth  is  defin- 
itely stranger  than  fiction. 


Mario  Lanza  now  has  a  picture  worthy  of  his  voice  in  the  TOAST  OF  NEW  ORLEANS, 
with  Kathryn  Grayson  supplying  the  soprano  pyrotechnics.  The  influence  of 
Johnny  Green  as  Musical  Director  of  K.G.I',  is  strongly  felt  in  this  convincing 
treatment  of  operatic  material,  an  encouraging  forerummer  of  tne  cominp;  LIFE  OF 
CARUSO,  in  which  Lanza  xvill  play  the  part  of  the  immortal  tenor. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE  IN  GARY,  INDIANA 
Stillman  K.  Taylor 


Music  is  an  important  form  of  group  expression  in  Gary,  With  many  differ- 
ent nationality  groups  in  the  city  and  a  wealth  of  foreign  musical  back- 
grounds people  are  keenly  aware  of  rood  music;  an  awareness  that  is  re- 
flected in  the  community's  use  of  films  with  music  in  the  Gary  Public 
Library's  film  collection.  Such  films  find  many  audiences. 

Basic  to  many  people's  enjoyment  of  the  symphony  orchestra  has  been  the 
film,   INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA  which  presents  the  make-up  of  the 
symphony  orchestra,  instrument  by  instrument.  Church  groups  especially 
h«ve  been  enthusiastic  about  MUSIC  IN  THE  WIND  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  the  church  organ  is  built  and  by  the  fine  playing  of  Bach's  "Tocata 
and  Fugue". 

Two  sponsored  films  REHEARSAL  and  TELEPHONE  HOUR  have  been  widely  used  by 
music,  church  and  other  organizations.  A  representative  of  a  woman's  group 
reported,  after  a  showing  of  REHEARSAL,  how  delighted  the  audience  had 
been-  so  many  of  the  women  had  heard  about  Ezio  Pinza  since  production  of 
the  play,  "South  Pacific". 

With  such  a  mixture  of  nationalities,  the  program  chairmen  are  interested 
in  improving  relations  between  the  various  segments  of  the  population. 
"SING  A  SONG  OF  FRIENDSHIP  with  its  emphasis  on  group  singing  and  the  broth- 
erhood theme,  and  BOUNDARY  LINES  with  its  imaginative  art  work  and  unusual 
music  background  are  enthusiastically  praised  by  borrowers.  Both  films 
have  been  used  widely  with  study  groups  and  with  general  audiences. 

Since  Gary  has  many  male  choruses,  the  films  LINCOLNSHIRE  POACHER  and 
WIDDECOIffiE  FAIR  have  had  a  quick  response  from  nany  groups  because  of  the 
fine  chorus  in  both  films.  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA  surveys  briefly  the  various 
facets  of  American  music  from  popular  to  classical  and  appeals  to  most 
groups  whether  they  are  musically  minded  or  not  since  it  presents  the 
growth  of  one  important  side  of  American  life. 

But  the  appreciation  of  Gary  audiences  is  not  restricted  to  films  that  are 
entirely  or  primarily  musical.  Comments  from  a  number  of  borrowers  have 
shown  a  realization  that  the  effectiveness  of  all  films  is  heightened  by 
the  addition  of  music.  A  number  of  borrowers  have  remarked  that  the  music 
accompanying  the  flow  of  week-end  traffic  and  the  lunch  hour  sequences  in 
THE  CITY  greatly  enhanced  the  picture.  The  native  instruments  used  in 
JAPANESE  FAMILY  certainly  add  much  to  the  impression  made  by  the  film.  Min- 
isters constantly  remark  on  the  excellence  of  the  picture. 

As  a  labor  representative  remarked  after  seeing  UNION  AT  WORK  -  "The  singing 
off  and  on  during  the  picture  sure  gives  the  film  punch!"  This  "punch"  is 
most  noticable  in  such  fine  films  as  THE  CITY,  THE  RIVER,  and  BOUNDARY  LINES. 
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16mm   FILMS 

Marie  L.   Hamilton 

COME  TO  THE  FAIR  -  Nation*!  Film  Board  of  Canada.  Color  .  6  minutes. 
In  an  elaborate,  gaily  colored  18th  Century  setting,  puppets  dance  to  the 
old  English  folk  tune.  A  very  rood  male  quartette  sings  the  several  verses 
of  the  jolly  song,  and  invites  the  audience  to  join  in. 

ROUND  THE  MULBERRY  BUSH  -  National  Film  Board  of  Canada;  Sterling;  Films. 
B.  and  VT.  or  color.  9  minutes.   "Rockabye  Baby",  "One  More  River  to  Cross" 
and  the  title  song  are  sung  while  the  words  appear  against  an  illustrative 
cartoon  background.  For  variety  there  is  a  version  of  Chopsticks  ,  danced 
by  little  Chinese  figures. 

BEGONE  DULL  CARE  -  National  Film  Board  of  Canada.  16mm  and  35mm.  Color. 
Animation.  9  minutes.  The  three  themes  of  a  light-hearted  jazz  number 
played  by  the  Oscar  Peterson  Trio  get  «  care-free  interpretation  in  a  rapid 
shifted  of  colored  abstract  designs .  The  brilliant  conception  is  the  work 
of  Norman  McLaren,  who  has  painted  directly  on  film,  as  in  his  earlier 
FIDDLE-DE-DEE. 

PIRRO  AND  THE  PHONOGRAPH  -  Official  Films.  B.  and  W.  6  minutes.  Pirro, 
the  little  clown  puppet  is  shown  the  dos  and  don'ts  of  handling  a  phono- 
graph, and  gets  a  lesson  in  rhythm  differences  besides,  when  he  tries  to 
dance  to  records  chosen  at  random.   This  should  be  particularly  appealing 
and  useful  to  youngsters  between  five  and  nine.  The  film  is  one  from  the 
Pirro  series  made  by  Pat  Patterson.  Each  issue  is  devoted  to  an  entertain- 
in?  explanation  of  some  every  day  functional  object  in  a  small  child's 
world. 


WELSH  MAGIC  -  The  British  Travel  Association.  B.  and  W.  13  minutes. 
The  background  music  of  this  camera  tour  through  Wales  is  made  up  of  well 
clayed  and  well  recorded  traditional  airs  -  "All  Through  the  NiehtJ  "Jenny 
Jones""  Eistedfodd  Hymn",  "The  Dove",  and  "Ash  Grove"  among  them.  Although 
the  photography  is  not  of  the  best,  individual  shots  are  quite  lovely.  The 
film  is  rental  free  except  for  transportation  costs. 

THE  LOONfS  NECKLACE  -  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films, Inc.  Color.  10  minutes. 
Discussion  leader's  guide  available.  *n  the  manner  of  the  early  stage,  a 
legend  of  the  British  Columbia's  Siwash  Indians  is  told  by  a  narrator,  and 
played  by  silent  actors  wearing  wooden  tribal  masks.  The  unusual  film, 
characterized  throughout  by  a  high  degree  of  artistry,  has  an  appropriate 
score  by  Eld on  Rathburn. 
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INDEX  OF  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES,  SEPTEMBER     1949  to  JUNE  1950 

VOLUME  IX,    NUMBER  I 

FILM  MUSIC  NOTES 

SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  SCORE,   LOST  BOUNDARIES  by  composer,   Louis  Applebaum 

with  excerpts  of  score. 
LOUIS   APPLEBAUM'S  SCORE  FOR  LOST  ROUND4.RIES  Lan  Adomian 

FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE  David  Raksin  Lawrence  Morton 

TEACHING.  FILM  MUSIC  Gene  Forrell 

JOLSON  SINGS   AGAIN  -  COMPOSER'S  NOTES  George  Duning 

CURRENT  REVIEWS: 

That  Midnight  Kiss,  M.G.M. 

She  Wore  a  Yellow  Ribbon, RKO- Radio  William  Hamilton 

LIGHTER  FILMS:     Look  for  the  Silver  Lining, Warner  BrOs. 

It's  a  Great  Feel ing, Darner  BrOs.,In  the  Good 

Old  Summer  Time,M.G.M.,   Top  0'   the  Morning,   Paramount. 
INDEX  OF  FILM  FUSIC  NOTES,   September  1949  to  June  1949 


VOLUME  IX,    NUMBER  2 

FILM  VUSIC  NOTES 

FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE  —  Adolph  Deutsch 

NEW  REGULATIONS   PROPOSED  FOR  MUSIC   IN  TV  FILMS 

ITS 1C  SCORE  FOR  HAMLET 

ARTHUR  BLISS   SCORE  FOR  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  REVIEW 

AARON  COPELAND'S  SCORE  FOR  THE  HEIRESS 

LIGHTER  FILMS:        On  the  Town,   M.G.M.   ,   Every  Body 
20th  Century-Fox,   Dancing  in  the  Dark, 
Holiday  Inn,   Paramount,  The  Inspector 

INTRUDER  IN  THE  DUST,MGM, 

GOOD  UTILIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

FILMS  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

16mm  Films 


Lawrence  Morton 
Roger  Bowman 
William  Walton 
Arthur  Bliss 
Harold  Brown 
Irwin  A.  Bazelon 

Does  It, 

20th  Century-Fox. 

General, TVarner  Bros. 
Gail  Kublk. 
Delinda  Roggensack 
Mary  ^ouise  Alexander 
Marie  L.  Hamilton 


VOLUME  IX,   NUMBER  3 

FILM  MUSIC  NOTES 

THE  THI^D  MAN  MUSIC  with  excerpts  of  score 

SOME  COMMENTS    ON  MUSIC  for  PRINCE  OF  FOXBS 
with  excerpts  of  score 

FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE  —  Franz  Waxman 

THE  MUSIC  MIXER 

THE  TITAN  -Story  of  Michelangelo 

A  TIME  FOR  BACH 

LIGHTER  FILMS: 

Cinderella,  Walt  Disney,RKO-Radio 

The  Great  Rupert,   Eagle  Lion,  Nancy  Goes 

WQXR  (New  York)     RADIO  PROGRAMS 

AUDIOVISUAL  AIDS   AND  LOTS  1C  EDUCATION 

16  mm  FTLMS 


William  Hamilton 

Lawrence  Morton 
Lawrence  Morton 
John  Huntley 
Ann  Rone 11 
Gene  Forrell 
Marie  L.  Hamilton 

to  Rio.MGM. 

Idlla  Belle  Pitts 
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VOLUME  IX,  NUMBER  4 

FILM  MUSIC  NOTES 

LOVE  HAPPY  —  Composer's  Notes 

AN  ARTICLE  ON  LOVE  HAPPY 

Part  I  -Comments  on  Score  with  excerpts 

Part  II  -  Precision  Timing 
FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE  -  -  Leigh  Harline 
NO  SAD  SONGS  FOR  MB  with  excerpts  of  score 
THE  MAN  ON  THE  EIFFEL  TOWER  ,  with  excerpts  of  score 
THE  DANCE  IN  FILMS 
USES  OF  FILMS  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


Ann  Rone 11 

Harry  Geller 
Paul  Smith 
Lawrence  Morton 
George  Duning 
Michel  Mlchelet 
D.  D.  Livingston 
Belinda  Roggensaok 


VOLUME  IX,  NUMBER  5 

FILM  MUSIC  NOTES 

CITATIONS  FOR  FILMS  FOR  YEAR, May  1949  to  May  1950 

THE  NEXT  VOICE  YOU  HEAR  with  MAIN  TITLE  music. 

FJBJST  AND  THE  DEVIL 

ANNIE  GET  YOTJR  GUN,  comments  by  composer 

IN  A  LONELY  PLACE,  Notes  on  music  with  excerpts  of 

score  by  composer, 
DAYBREAK  IN  UDI 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AS  MUSIC  CENTERS 
FIRST  ANNUAL  FILM  FESTIVAL 
CHILDREN'S  CONCERT 
LIBRARY  SERVICE 


David  Raksin 
Arthur  Christmann 
Adolph  Deutsch 


George  Antheil 
Harold  rown 
William  Harrison 
Mary  L.  Alexander 
Rose  Marie  Grentter 


In  reponse  to  requests,  the  National  Film  Music  Council  is  making  a  special 
offer  to  schools  wishing  score  excerpts  for  class  study.  The  following 
issues  are  available  at  15  cents  a  copy  for  ten  or  more  copies. 

BEST  YEARS  OF  OUR  LIVES  (Hugo  Fr"iedhofer)  Analysis  by  Lan  Adomian. 
CARTOON  MUSIC  WITH  CUE  SHEET  (Scott  Bradley)  Analysis  by  Ingolf  Dahl 
DECEPTION  (Eric  W.Korngold)  Analysis  of  Cello  Concerto,  Frank  Miller. 
FORCE  OF  EVIL  (David  Raksin)  Analysis  by  Lawrence  Morton. 
FOREVER  AMBER  (David  Raksin)  in  two  issues.  Analysis  by  Louis  Applebaum, 

and  Notes  by  the  composer,  David  Raksin. 
HAMLET  (William  Walton)  Notes  by  composer. 

LAST  OF  THE  BADMAN  WITH  CUE  SHEET  (Roy  Webb). Compos ing  for  a  Film  Score, 

Lawrence  Morton. 

THE  RED  PONY  (Aaron  Copland)  With  Review  of  Score  by  Lawrence  Morton. 
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ACADWY         The  Music  Branch  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
MUSIC  BRANCH     and  Sciences  has  revised  the  rules  covorning  the 

balloting  on  music  awards  in  the  forthcoming  Academy 
Awards,  it  was  announced  by  Johnny  ftreen,  chairman.  Five 
nominations  instead  of  three  will  be  made  for  each  of  the  two  scoring  a- 
wards.  Preliminary  ballots  for  the  scoring;  awards  will  be  sent  to  branch 
members  who  will  vote  for  ten  productions  in  each  category  in  order  of 
preference.  For  the  final  ballot,  five  productions  are  selected  from  each 
category.  Five  selections  will  be  made  in  nominating  the  best  song,  as 
previously. 


MUSIC  OF  THE    Following  Samuel  Goldwyn's  recent  radio  talks  on  film 
MOTION         music  for  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  the  publish- 
PICTURES        ers  of  the  Grolier  Society's  Book  of  Knowledge  asked  him 

to  write  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Goldwyn's  eight  hundred  word 
article  J  Music  of  the  Motion  Pictures"  will  appear  in  their  1951  edition. 


LOS  ANGELES     The  Los  Angeles  City  and  County  Film  Institute  held  its 
FILM  semi-annual  meeting  in  the  Carthay  Circle  Theatre,  on 

INSTITUTE       November  4th  with  Mrs.  Geraldine  Healy,  Supervisor  of 

Vocal  Music  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  serving  as 
chairman.  Mrs.  Helen  Rachford,  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Schools  and  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Dill  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  were  in  charge  of  the  program. 
James  Algar,  director  of  the  film,  B^AVRR  VALLEY  for  the  Walt  Disney 
Studios,  Kftve  a  talk  on  Paul  Smith's  music  score,  before  the  screening 
of  the  picture.  Edward  Kilenyi  Sr.  of  20th  Century-Fox  Studios  spoke  on 
Film  Music  of  Recent  Pictures,  illustrating  his  talk  with  score  excerpts. 
Portions  of  both  talks  are  printed  in  this  issue  of  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES.  The 
Spring  Film  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  Walt  Disney  Studios  in  Burbank, 
with  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Dill  as  program  chairman. 


ROBERT  FLAHERTY  Robert  Flaherty,  producer  of  a  long  line  of  distinguish- 
FILM  ed  documentary  films,  from  NANOOK  OF  THE  NORTH  to  THR 

ASSOCIATES      LOUISIANA  STORY,  has  organized  a  oampany,  Robert  Flaherty 

Film  Associates.  Production  will  include  documentary, 

industrial  and  institutional  shorts,  under  Mr.  Flaherty's  direction.  With 
Mr.  Flaherty  in  the  new  company  are  his  brother  David  and  Kenneth  Cofed  of 
Kenco  Films. 


MOTION         Three  Hundred  motion  picture  and  related  courses  are  being 
PICTURE         given  in  American  colleges  and  universities  at  present 
COURSES         according  to  the  Hollywood  Reporter,  compared  to  only  66 

in  1946.   These  embrace  practically  all  phases  of  motion 
picture  work,  including  acting,  writing,  production,  directing,  cinematog- 
raphy, sound  recording,  lighting,  designing,  film  editing, project ion,  dis- 
tribution, animation,  documentaries,  film  appreciation,  films  for  television, 
films  in  visual  education.  There  is  an  interest  in  setting  up  similar 
courses  in  high  schools. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  GEORGE  ANTHEIL 

Lawrence  Morton 


(Sarly  this  year  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  commissioned 


Lawrence  Morton  to  record  in  Hollywood 


GEORGE  ANTHRIL 


fourteen  interviews  with 
film  composers  for  stibse- 
quent  broadcast  on  the  CBC 
series  entitled  MUSIC  FROM 
THE  FILMS.  Morton1  s  inter- 
views had  been  preceded  by 
a  series  in  which  Mulr 
Mathieson  had  discussed  film 
music  with  British  composers} 
a  new  British  series  is  now 
current,  MUtSIC  FROM  THB  FILMS 
is  produced  by  Gerald  Pratley 
in  Toronto,  and  as  a  year- 
round  program  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  film  music,  it  is 
unique  in  radio. 

The  following  interview  with 
George  Antheil  was  the  eighth 
in  Mortonls  series.  His 
guests  at  other  times  were 
Constantino  Bakaleinikoff, 
Maurice  Depackh,  Adolph  Deutsoh, 
George  Duning,  Hugo  Friedhofer, 
Johnny  Green,  Gail  Kubik,  Alfred 
Newman,  Andre  Previn,  David  Raksin, 
Miklos  Rozsa,  Franz  Waxman, 
Roy  Webb. 


MORTON:   Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My  guest  tonight  is  George 
Antheil,  one  of  those  versatile  composers  who  can  shuttle  back 
and  forth  between  the  concert  hall  and  the  film  studio  with  per- 
fect composure,  and  without  losing  his  sense  of  direction.  He 
tells  me  that  between  film  assignments  he  is  working  on  an  opera. 
It  is  sometimes  considered  indiscreet  to  ask  a  composer  about  the 
piece  he  is  currently  working  on.  Therefore,  Mr,  Antheil,  I  won't 
ask  you  anything  directly  about  the  opera.  But  I  will  suggest 
that  if  you  feel  like  giving  any  clues,  hints,  or  inklings  about 
it,  you  have  a  large  audience  to  whisper  to.  Are  there  any  rumors 
that  you  would  like  to  start  circulating? 

ANTHEILi  There's  nothing  secret  about  the  opera,  Mr.  Morton,  Itfs  Ben 
Jonson's  VOIPONB.  I'm  working  from  the  original  play,  not  the 
adaptation  that  has  been  so  popular  on  the  American  stage. 

MORTONt   When  you  are  working  simultaneously on  opera  and  film  music,  Mr, 
Antheil,  do  you  find  yourself  leading  a  kind  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde 
existence?  Do  you  have  to  keep  your  operatic  right  hand  igno- 
rant of  what  your  left  hand  is  doing  in  the  studio? 

ANTHTSILi  No,  not  at  all.  I  write  all  my  music  with  my  right  hand,  whether 

it's  a  film  score  or  a  symphony.  Opera  and  film  music,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  very  closely  related,  both  being  in  the  same  category 


of  theater  music.  They  are  far  less  separated  from  each  other 
than  they  are  from  another  large  category  -  music  for  the  concert 
hall.  Of  course  all  these  categories  intertwine,  and  their  tech- 
niques and  styles  are  transferable. 

MORTON:   Are  there  any  specific  film  techniques  that  you  can  carry  orer 
into  the  field  of  opera? 

ANTBEILi  Yes,  there  are  several.  One  is  the  technique  of  underscoring.  In 
the  old  operas  the  voice  and  the  orchestra  always  go  together. and 
even  when  they  are  musically  "counterpointed"  they  are  still,  in 
a  dramatic  sense,  presenting  different  aspects  of  the  same  pattern. 
This  is  not  so  in  the  films.  The  characters  in  a  film  drama  nev- 
er know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them,  but  the  music  always  knows, 
Hence  an  orchestral  commentary  is  possible,  but  it  can  comment  on 
the  action  without  necessarily  illustrating  it.  Film  music  can 
go  against  the  voice  -  that  is,  against  the  dialogue  -  and  also 
against  the  action.  I  did  this  in  my  early  operas .  and  I  was  in- 
terested to  notice  that  Menotti  does  it  in  THE  CONSUL,  which 
I  saw  in  New  York  recently.  Much  of  Menotti  *s  music  is  under- 
scoring and  consequently  it  sounds  a  great  deal  like  film  music* 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  techniques  of  film  music  is  the 
montage  where,  in  perhaps  a  minute  of  film,  the  accumulative 
action  of  days  or  years  is  reviewed  in  quick  camera  shots.  Can 
this  technique  be  used  in  opera? 


Yes,  I  used  it  in  my  opera  TRAITS ATLANTIQUE  in  1927. 
a  staging  problem  than  a  musical  one,  however. 


It's  more 


MORTONj 


Let's  shift  into  reverse  here.  Can  you  use  operatic  techniques 
in  the  films  -  the  aria  form,  for  instance? 

Well,  in  opera  an  aria  is  most  often  a  way  of  letting  a  charact- 
er express  lyrically  his  feelings  about  a  certain  dramatic  sit- 
uation. We  do  this  in  films  very  often.  We  might  write  a 
string  melody  with  an  orchestral  accompaniment,  to  be  played  be- 
hind dialogue  or  a  long  speech.  If  there  is  time  enough,  the 
music  can  take  on  the  actual  form  of  an  aria. 

Yes,  I  can  see  how  this  is  possible  in  a  lyric  scene.  But  what 
about  a  highly  dramatic  one  requiring  the  kind  of  expressive- 
ness in,  say,  the  "Credo"  in  OTELLO,  or  "Vest!  la  giubba"  ? 

That  is  also  possible  for  the  screen.  In  a  recent  score  of  mine, 
KNOCK  ON  ANY  DOOR,  there  was  Just  this  kind  of  a  scene.  A  boy 
is  standing  on  a  roof,  watching  on  the  street  below  the  funeral 
of  his  sweetheart  who  had  committed  suicide.  He  can't  go  to  the 
funeral  because  he  is  hiding  from  the  police.  The  music  I  wrote 
for  the  scene  was  a  kind  of  aria  -  an  aria  of  despair  and  hatred. 
Of  course  there  was  no  dialogue  here  and  the  sound  track  was 
clear,  *t  is  in  scenes  like  this  that  film  music  functions  most 
effectively,  when  it  is  doing  something  that  neither  speech  nor 
photography  is  doing. 

What  about  the  recitative  technique,  where  a  character  sings  un- 
accompanied except  for  a  few  strategically  placed  chords? 


ANTHRIL: 
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Recitative  presents  the  question  of  where  to  put  the  chord.  It's 
like  punctuation.  In  opera  it  is  used  mostly  to  establish  a  har- 
mony, but  in  films  it  can  be  used  dramatically,  to  punctuate 
action  as  well  as  speech. 

Can  you  explain  why  the  maintitle  of  a  film  score  has  not  gener- 
ally taken  on  the  function  of  the  operatic  overture ? 

It  really  ought  to.  It  should  be  one  place  in  a  film  score 
where  strictly  musical  form  dominates*  I  can't  explain  why  the 
maintitle  hasn't  become  more  overture- like,  but  everyone  can 
observe  that  it  has  developed  into  a  cliche,  with  a  fanfare  for 
the  director,  a  louder  fanfare  for  the  producer,  lots  of  noise. 
Haintitles  seem  to  be  telling  the  audience  that  every  picture 
is  a  colossal  epic.  The  most  usual  exception  to  the  rule  is 
when  the  maintitle  plugs  a  love  theme,  in  the  hope,  I  suppose, 
that  the  plug  might  help  the  tune  make  the  Hit  Parade.  I  wrote 
a  real  overture  recently,  for  a  film  called  WE  WRPE  STRANG15RS. 
It  wasn't  acceptable  to  the  front  office,  and  so  I  had  to  re- 
write it.  By  now,  of  course,  everybody  knows  the  story  of  how 
Aaron  Copland's  title  music  for  THE  HEIRESS  was  deleted  from 
his  score  and  replaced  by  an  orchestral  version  of  a  little 
French  song  that  is  sung  in  the  film.  Copland  felt  obliged 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  press  disclaiming  responsibility  for 
that  part  of  the  score. 


You  just  mentioned  love  themes, 
feeling  about  them? 


Do  you  have  any  particular 


Indeed  I  do.  They  are  the  bane  of  the  film  composer's  life. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  the  kind  that  spells  love  L-U-V. 
I'm  afraid  that  audiences  and  film  producers  alike  have  come 
to  believe  that  that  is  the  only  kind  of  love  that  exists  in 
the  world.  Actually  it  isn't  that  sickly  sweet  and  sentimen- 
tal except  in  the  movie*.  What  I  consider  my  best  score  was 
written  for  a  film  that  had  no  love  story  and  therefore  no 
love  music.  It  was  called  THAT  BR^NNAN  GIRL,  but  I'm  afraid 
not  many  people  heard  about  It. 

When  you  say  you  object  to  "luv  themes"  do  you  mean  that  you 
are  a  follower  of  the  so-called  "cult  of  the  inexpressive?" 

No,  not  at  all.  There  was  a  period,  say  about  twenty  years 
ago,  when  all  the  leading  composers  were  being  non-expressive. 
And  I  went  right  along  with  them.  All  of  us  were  in  revolt 
against  the  ultra-expressiveness  of  the  preceding  generation 
which  had  brought  music  to  a  real  orgy  of  extravagant  emotion* 
alism.  Now  we  have  achieved  a  kind  of  balance.  Taste  and 
judgment  have  been  restored  as  the  real  criteria  of  expression. 

Can't  that  same  taste  and  judgment  guide  you  in  the  writing 
of  film  music? 


But  it  can't  help  much  against  the 
"luv  theme"  and  maintitle.     Almost 


To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Industrial  cliches  of  the 

everywhere  else  it  is  possible  for  the  composer  to  write  just 

about  as  he  pleases.  At  least,  that  is  my  experience.  Most 

of  my  scores  are,  I  believe,  what  the  layman  would  call 

"modern".  Their  modern-ness  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  hindrance 

to  my  career  in  films.  And  there  are  passages  in  those  scores 


that  I  regard  as  ray  very  best  dramatic  music.  I  mean  things 
like  the  digging  music  in  WE  W5KB  STRANGERS  and  some  passages 
in  TOKYO  JOB. 

MORTONi    Do  you  believe  that  the  "serious"  composer  can  handle  cliche 
situations  any  better  than  the  "commercial"  Hollywood  men? 

ANTHBILi   He  should  be  able  to,  but  he  doesn't  always,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 
Perhaps  I  shouldn't  publicly  criticize  my  colleagues,  but  I 
must  say  that  they  have  disappointed  me  many  times  by  their 
failure  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  handling  cliches. 
What  disappoints  me  most  is  that  these  failures  are  artistic 
mistakes,  not  errors  due  to  lack  of  the  special  craft  of  writ- 
ing for  films.  I  had  a  really  cliche  situation  to  deal  with 
in  a  recent  score  of  mine,  IN  A  LONELY  PLACE.  There  was  a 
series  of  brutal  incidents  -  an  automobile  chase  ending  in  a 
crash,  and  the  crash  leading  to  a  fight  between  the  drivers. 
Originally  there  was  no  music,  only  sound  effects  in  the  scene. 
But  I  wanted  to  score  it  because  I  felt  I  could  bring  something 
fresh-sounding  to  it.  I  prevailed  on  the  producer  to  let  me 
try  it-  he  could  always  take  the  music  out  if  he  didn't  like  it. 
Eventually  the  scene  had  musioand  no  sound  effects  at  all. 

MORTONt    Generally,  Mr.  Antheil,  you  have  been  highly  critical  of  Holly- 
wood music,  through  less  so  here  tonight  than  in  your  book.  Do 

you  believe  film  music  has  a  hopeful  future? 

ANTHEILi    Indeed  I  do.  The  problems  of  fil»  music  are  very  exciting. 
The  composer  is  constantly  challenged  by  dramatic  situations 
which,  however  commonplace  they  may  seem,  all  have  their  own 
peculiar  and  individual  flavor.  You  have  to  have  a  real 
dramaturgical  instinct.  And  there  are  purely  musical  prob- 
lems too  that  keep  a  composer  on  his  toes.  Because  there  are 
so  many  short  pieces  in  a  film  score,  you  have  to  find  a  way 
to  make  them  stick  together.  There  has  to  be  cohesion  Just 
as  there  is  in  any  other  music.  The  most  difficult  Job  of  all 
is  to  make  it  sound  like  music,  not  sound  effects.  The  very 
fact  that  there  are  problems  in  film  music  is  what  gives  one 
hope  for  it.  If  there  were  no  problems  the  same  thing  would 
happen  to  film  music  as  happened  to  old-fashioned  opera.  Opera 
died  because  composers  had  licked  all  the  problems,  and  the 
whole  form  became  a  cliche.  That  is  why  composers  today  are 
trying  to  write  operas  of  a  new  kind.  Shows  like  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
and  operas  like  THE  CONSUL  are  tremendously  important  in  the 
search  for  new  operatic  techniques.  Films  are  very  quick  in 
taking  up  new  trends  in  the  entertainment  world.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  out  of  such  trends  there  will  eventually  come  a 
way  of  writing  opera  directly  for  the  screen  -  with  music  in 
the  driver's  seat. 

MORTONt     That  is  a  hopeful  note  to  end  this  interview  on,  Mr.  Antheil. 
Thank  you  for  the  time  and  thought  you  have  given  to  this  dis- 
cussion. I  hope  VOLPONE  progresses  speedily  and  successfully. 
And  now  goodnight  to  the  CBC  audience,  until  next  week.  This 
is  Lawrence  Morton,  speaking  to  you  from  Hollywood. 


KUBIK'S  McBOING  SCORE 

with  excerpts  of  score 

Frederick  W.  Sternfeld 


The  music  for  the  cartoon  GKRAID  McDODJG  BOING  departs  happily  from 
the  routine  score  in  ways  more  than  one.  First  of  all,  it  does  not 
trail  the  action  in  the  customary  way,  supplying  the  equivalent  of 
sound-effects,  runs  and  stops,  hurry-ups  and  slow-downs,  climbs  and 
falls,  squeaks  and  grunts.  (Such  musical  mimicry,  carefully  co-ordi- 
nated and  synchronized  with  the  visual  animation,  is  called,  in  the 
technical  language  of  screen  composers,  "micky-mousing.")  Instead, 
the  musical  fabric  of  this  latest  of  Kubik'e  functional  scores  makes 
continuous  musical  sense.  Far  from  impeding  the  show,  this  independ- 
ence on  the  composer's  part  actually  injects  depth  and  intensity  into 
the  visual  images  and  the  unfolding  of  the  story.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  so  for  reasons  both  personal  and  general.  On  the  personal 
level,  Kubik  's  "independence"  does  not  represent  the  unauthorized  self- 
assertion  of  an  underling,  for  the  producer  and  the  director  invited 
him  to  create  the  musical  continuity  from  the  script  and  a  few  colored 
pencil  sketches.  Only  after  he  had  composed  the  score  did  the  animators 
and  narrator  take  up  their  duties,  mindful  of  the  tempo  and  rhythm  of 
the  music.  This  procedure  is  in  some  ways  reminiscent  of  THE  RIVES 
where  Virgil  Thomson's  score  guided  the  spacing  of  Pare  Lorentz*  narra- 
tion. The  musician  has  always  been  part  of  the  working  team,  and  he 
would  be  both  a  fool  and  a  knave  to  attempt  otherwise.  But  the  point 
is  that  in  such  old  documentaries  as  THE  RIVER  and  in  the  present  oar- 
toon  he  is  an  important  and  respected,  rather  than  a  subordinate  member 
of  that  team. 

On  the  general  level  the  success  of  the  co-operation  between  director, 
narrator,  animator  and  composer  is  due,  in  considerable  part,  to 
Kubil's  underlying  philosophy  concerning  what  constitutes  the  proper 
music  for  films.  This  philosophy  enables  him  to  endow  his  music  with 
a  self-assertiveness  that  is  unusual  under  the  customary  working  con- 
ditions of  Hollywood.  Yet,  this  prominence  never  steals  the  show, 
rather  it  helps  it.  (Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  may  add  hastily  that 
the  resident  Hollywood  composer  deserves  the  same  conditions;  it 
is  through  no  fault  of  his  that  he  does  not  at  present  enjoy  them.  ) 

Kubik's  aesthetic  creed  may  be  summarized  along  these  lines  t 

(1)  Bever  write  down  to  your  public.  A  movie  score  is  as  serious  a 
work  as  a  symphony. 

(2)  Don't  be  afraid  of  using  a  contemporary  idiom.  Music  of  1950 
need  not  and  ,  indeed,  should  not  sound  like  Tchaikovsky.  The  Russian 
himself  never  aped  a  predecessor  already  in  his  grave  for  over  half  a 
century. 


Serious  and  modern  as  the  score  should  be,  don't  forget  that  its 
first  requirement  is  to  be  functional.  A  movie  score  is  not  written 
for  a  few  smart  people,  it  is  written  for  the  mass  audience  of  today 
and  is  bound  to  fail  unless  it  contributes  to  the  film's  success  with 
that  audience. 

It  is  this  third  and  last  point  that  makes  it  necessary  to  evolve  an 
idiom  which  is  truly  "filmic"  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  mature  and 
genuinely  contemporary.  In  McBOING,  as  well  as  in  WMPHIS  BELIJ!, 


THDHDERBOLT  and  C-MAN  Kubik's  procedure  is  to  reduce  his  vocabulary 
drastically  in  order  to  make  it  fit  the  tempo  of  the  screen  and  the 
ability  of  the  audience  to  comprehend.  This  simplified  musical  lan- 
guage bears  a  relationship  to  the  parlance  of  his  symphony  and  piano 
sonata  that  is  comparable  to  the  relationship  between  Basic  English 
and  regular  English, 

Basic  English  restricts  the  vocabulary  to  about  one  -fifth  of  the 
words  we  generally  use  in  our  daily  verbal  and  written  communication. 
It  does  so  with  a  conspicuous  emphasis  on  simple  and  short  terms. 
But  reducing  musical  or  verbal  phraseology  to  its  lowest  common  de- 
nominator of  communication  enables  the  author  and  composer  to  reach 
the  mass  audiences  which  prefer  the  tabloid  to  the  serious  newspaper, 
the  funnies  to  the  letterpress,  the  Hit  Parade  to  the  N.  B.  C.  Sym- 
phony, That  we  must  adjust  our  modes  of  expression  to  reach  these 
audiences  has  never  been  denied.  Some  composers  and  arrangers  have 
departed  so  radically  from  the  standards  of  the  concert  hall  that 
the  new  idiom  is  an  altogether  different  language,  comparable,  let 
us  say,  to  Esperanto  rather  than  Basis  English.  Others  have  reduced, 
stripped  and  simplified  the  language  of  the  concert  hall;  have 
grafted  upon  it  new  ways  of  sound,  texture  and  counterpoint,  pecu- 
liar to  the  microphone  and  the  dubbing  process  »  yet,  they  have  pre- 
served a  stylistic  rapport  between  their  "absolute"  and  their  func- 
tional music.  This  rapport  has  made  it  possible  for  Kubik  to  util- 
ize passages  from  his  documentaries  in  his  piano  sonata  and  for 
Copland  to  borrow,  for  his  violin  sonata,  material  used  in  his 
feature  films.  Both  composers,  with  a  keen  awareness  of  the  dictates 
of  either  medium,  have  transformed  their  musical  stuff,  not  merely 
transferred  it  mechanically.  Yet,  that  transformation  could  not 
have  taken  place  had  there  not  existed  a  fundamental  similarity  in 
their  styles  of  functional  and  so-called  "absolute"  music. 

The  challenge  here  is  to  create  a  form  of  expression  which,  in  its 
time  dimensions  and  its  sonorities,  satisfies  the  cinema  at  the 
same  time  that  it  maintains  general  musical  standards  in  its  inte- 
grity and  craftmanship.  The  musical  purist  will  extol  the  composer 
who  writes  complex  long-spanned  music  without  much  concern  for  the 
dramatic  exigencies,  and  the  "film  only"  boys  will  claim  that  wheth- 
er the  style  is  quite  irrelevant,  A  synthesis  of  the  two  is  always 
difficult  to  achieve,  and  it  is  not  for  the  critical  bystander  to  be- 
little the  achievement  from  his  narrow  vantage  point.  Patently, 
the  true  objective  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  though  a  little 
nearer  the  second!  in  good  film  music,  as  in  any  dramatic  music, 
the  show  comes  first.  But  if  the  essence  of  the  script  permits  and 
even  demands  full-bodied  and  full-blooded  music,  then  the  excellence 
of  the  score,  in  terms  of  the  medium  of  music,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  relevant  standards  of  judgment. 

The  basic  outline  of  the  MoBOING  story  calls  for  a  musical  rather 
than  a  verbal  organization,  Gerald  McBoing  Being  is  a  little  boy 
who  does  not  talk  in  words,  -  he  makes  sounds  instead.  To  charact- 
erize this  unusual  child,  to  depict  the  bewilderment  of  his  parents 
over  their  freak  off -spring,  to  express  his  loneliness  and  dejection; 
these  are  subjects  that  cry  for  music.  Indeed,  music  can  mirror 
them  poignantly  and  briefly,  and  with  more  understanding  than  a 


whole  volume  of  psychological  probings.  The  conclusion  of  the  plot 
is  a  satire  on  the  radio  industry  and  on  those  who  have  more  faith 
in  the  hucksters  than  in  their  own  children  and  pals.  For  when 
little  Gerald  proves  a  sensational  success  on  the  air,  where  his 
non-verbal  suggest! veness  goes  over  big,  parents  and  playmates 
reverse  their  earlier  attitudes  and  fete  him.  Here,  again,  is  a 
cue  for  the  composer  to  ridicule  the  conventional  music  of  the 
radio  with  its  overly  assertive  fanfares  and  its  barren  substances. 

Kubik's  first  job  was  to  create  the  personality  of  Gerald  in  musi- 
cal terms.  This  he  did  by  identifying  him,  in  rhythm  and  sonority, 
with  the  percussion  group  of  the  orchestra.  Just  as  the  speech- 
less Gerald  in  the  script  is  surrounded  by  talking  humans,  so  the 
percussion  group,  with  its  incisive  rhythms  and  few  variations  of 
pitch  is  surrounded  by  the  melody-carrying  instruments  of  the  orches- 
tra. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  score  is  basically  a  concerto 
for  percussion  and  orchestra,  Just  as  Stravinsky's  "Petrouchka" 
1 s  a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  neither  the  American 
cartoon  nor  the  Russian  ballet  yield  any  of  their  dramatic  punch 
to  the  music,  although  the  music  is  foreground,  rather  than  back- 
ground, in  both  cases. 


The  very  beginning  of  the  Main  Title  (or  the  Overture,  if  you  like) 
introduces  Gerald  by  way  of  three  percussive  chords  (Example  l).  This  lit- 
tle theme  sets  the  mood  for  the  entire  piece i  its  rhythm  is  incisive,  its 
sonority  recaptures  the  sound  of  a  drum.  I  say  "recaptures"  because  this 
is  not  a  mechanically  accurate  reproduction  of  a  drum-sound;  after  all,  ft 
single  drum  would  serve  that  purpose  best.  Rather,  it  is  a  stylized  impres- 
sion, translated  into  orchestral  terms:  vigorous  sounds  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tonal  range  (cello,  bassoon,  left-hand  of  piano),  supplemented  by  brisk 
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overtones  at  the  high  end  of  the  gamut  (flute,  oboe, clarinet,  trumpet, right- 
hand  of  niano),  with  a  comparative  absence  of  the  middle  ranee(  represented 
by  inconspicuous  doublings  in  French  horn  and  viola).  Of  course,  the  three 
chords  at  the  beginning  of  Example  1  lend  themselves  very  well  to  parallel- 
ing the  netrical  pattern  of  the  sounds  •which  little  Gerald  emits,  and  at 
times  the  narrator  relates  the  hero's  "boing-  being-  being"  in  precisely  the 
same  rhythm  as  these  three  chords*  Such  deliberate  timing  is  used  but  rare- 
ly in  the  score  and  it  is  quite  effective  when  it  occurs,  as  at  bar  128. 
(Thanks  to  the  considerable  musical  interest  of  McBOING  a  concert  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  performed  during  the  1950-51  season  by  the  Little  Orchestra 
Society  under  Thonas  Soherman.  The  orchestral  score  has  been  published  by 
the  Southern  Music  Company  of  Hew  York  City,  Thus,  readers  of  FILM  MUSIC 
NOTES  can  easily  supplement  the  musical  quotations  at  the  end  of  this  analy- 
sis.) 

In  the  Main  Title  music  the  three  chords  of  Example  1  are  followed  by  the 
little  fanfare  at  the  beginning  of  Example  2.  The  chords  reappear  at  bars 
5  and  9  and  then  the  overture  introduces  us  quickly  (Examples  3  and  4  - 
souare  brackets  indicate  related  motives)  to  some  characteristic  variations 
of1  the  fanfare  before  the  story  proper  begins  at  bar  43,  This  first  se- 
quence, which  states  the  case  of  the  strange  little  boy,  develops  Example 
1  and  2  and  adds  the  little  motive  of  Example  5.  There  follows  the  episode 
of  the  doctor,  whom  the  unhappy  parents  consult.  Dr.  Malone  has  his  bit 
of  tune.  Example  6,  which  is  stated  quite  a  few  times  (bars  91,  106,  132) 
and  which  vies  musically  with  various  appearances  of  Example  4,  just  KB  the 
very  unconventional  and  unexpected  boing-  boing-boings  of  the  boy.  Needless 
to  say,  Example  4  and  Gerald  win,  and  the  exasperated  Dr.  Malone  withdraws. 

The  next  episode,  which  pits  our  non-conforming  hero  against  the  public 
school  system,  develops  a  new  variation  of  Example  3  to  depict  Gerald  in 
his  new  environment  (quoted  as  Example  7  below),  A  plaintive  oboe  phrase, 
introduced  when  Gerald's  mother  reads  the  distressing  report  card,  appears 
throughout  the  seqience  (Example  8;  cf,  bars  171,193,  202  of  score). 

We  reach  the  tragic  climax  of  our  story:  the  rejected  Gerald  in  a  state  of 
utter  despair.  The  dirge  starts  out  quietly,  with  subdued  instrumentation 
(oboe,  French  horn,  viola,  cello:  Example  9;.  Violent  tone  colors  ensue 
when  the  short-tempered  father  loses  his  patience,  and  the  height  of  the 
boy's  loneliness  is  again  expressed  in  a  single  oboe  line  (which  derives 
its  awkward  melodic  skips  from  Example  9.)  As  Gerald  walks  in  the  snow 
toward  the  railroad  depot  shrill  sixteenth-note  figures  make  us  fear  the 
worst.  The  unexpected  happy  ending  arrives  by  way  of  the  owner  of  a  radio 
station.  At  last  Gerald's  qualities  are  appreciated:  "Your  gong  is  terrific, 
your  toot  is  inspired."  At  this  point  the  composer  follows  the  proceedings 
partly  by  illustrating  what  might  be  called  non-descript  radio-music,  partly 
with  tongue  in  cheek.  The  musical  station  sifmals(bar  243),  the  empty  scale 
runs  to  accompany  the  build-up  of  the  commentator  (bars  256-273),  all  come 
in  for  a  gentle  ribbing.  And  now  we  listen  to  Gerald's  star  performance 
which,  in  the  cartoon,  consists  of  a  sound-effects  concerto  in  which  per- 
cussive elements  are  prominent;  in  the  concert  suite  it  is  an  outright  per- 
cussion concerto.  After  this  one-man  show  Gerald's  vindication  is  quite 
properly  reflected  by  the  triumphal  reappearance  of  Example  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

In  re-hearing  and  re-studying  the  score  one  is  impressed  with  the  composer's 
ability  to  capture  the  essence  of  the  dramatic  problem  in  the  first  few  bars 
and  to  mirror  the  hero's  trials,  dejection  and  final  victory  so  poignantly 
in  the  music.  By  the  time  the  listener  returns  to  the  themes  of  the  begin- 
ning the  intervening  stages  have  been  so  intense  and  convincing  that  one 
hardly  realizes  how  little  time  they  have  taken.  But  the  ten  minutes  or  so 
that  separate  the  first  statement  from  the  final  peroration  are  packed  with 
music  of  both  dramatic  and  stylistic  integrity. 

GERALD  McBOING  ROING  ,,  United  Productions  of  America  cartoon,  distributed 
by  Columbia  Pictures.  Supervising  director, John  Hubley,  Story,  Dr.  Seuss, 
Composer  and  conductor,  Gail  Kubik. 
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FILM  MUSIC  AND  ITS  USE    IN  BEAVER  VALLEY 

James  Algar 


When  I  went  back  in  retrospect  to  our  discussion  of  the  music  before 
Paul  Smith  began  the  B3AVJR  VALLET  score,  and  •when  I  began  to  consider 
the  task  of  explaining  some  of  our  problems  to  an  audience,  I  remembered 
an  article  by  Robert  U.  Nelson  published  several  years  ago  in  The  Pacific 
Spectator.  Its  title  wasj  "The  Craft  of  the  Film  Score."    Mr.  Nelson 
pointed  out  that  music  for  films  and  concert  music  are  two  different 
mediums  t 

"The  distinction  is  important.  In  writing  concert  music,  the  composer  is 
all-powerful;  he  may  write  anything  he  chooses  .  .  In  the  films,  all  this 
is  changed.  The  composer  is  no  longer  a  free  agent;  he  must  follow  the 
split-second  timings  of  the  cue  sheet  and  he  must  carefully  subordinate 
his  music  to  the  dialogue.  .  .  Film  music  cannot  possible  follow,  except- 
ing in  spots  where  there  is  no  dialogue,  an  independent,  abstract  develop- 
ment. Its  form  is  necessarily  less  tip-lit  than  that  of  concert  music,  its 
themes  and  motifs  less  rigorously  worked  out.  The  difference  in  structure 
between  a  film  score  and  a  symphony  is  so  apparent  as  to  cause  some  people 
to  conclude  that  film  music  has  no  form.  This  is  not  true,  yet  the  pre- 
sentation of  ideas  in  a  film  score  is  undeniably  loose  and  fragmentary." 

Suppose  we  see  how  these  observations  apply  to  BRAVER  VALLEY. 

If  the  composer  must  play  "second  fiddle"  to  the  screen.  •  • 
Tf~  his  music  must  follow  the  tempo,  the  pantomine  and  the  other  accidentals 
"oT  screen  story-telling.  •  . 

And  if  he  must  give  way  constantly  to  narration  and  dialogue,  how  can  he  be 
9xp¥cTed  to  accomplish  anything?  Well,  the  composer  can  and  does  make  im- 
portant contributions  to  a  film.  Certainly  Paul  Smith's  score  was  tremen- 
dously effective  in  BSAVEH  VALLEY  f 

Film  music  gives  a  continuity  and  a  cohesion  to  screen  material;  this  was 
particularly  true  in  BSdVER  VALLBT.  It  contributes  mood,  a  feeling  of 
warmth,  an  emotional  tone.  It  "points  up"  action,  and  as  you  have  seen, 
it  definitely  adds  humor. 

The  music  for  BEAVER  VALLEY  was  written  after  the  continuity  of  scenes  had 
been  worked  out,  after  the  editing  was  done  and  after  the  narration  was 
written.  And  so  one  of  the  first  problems  the  composer  had  to  cope  with 
was  the  amount  of  narration.  The  audience  must  hear  the  narrator,  or  there 
is  no  story,  thus  the  music  must  be  subdued  when  he  is  talking.  This  prob- 
lem is  partially  solved  by  the  right  kind  of  orchestration  during  such  pas- 
sages. But  of  course  the  real  solution  lies  in  having  a  plan  ahead  of  time 
so  that  the  narrator  is  not  talking  in  those  sections  where  the  music  is 
to  be  most  effective*  It's  a  compromise  situation  of  give  and  take.  Indeed, 
in  many  spate  throughout  BBAVER  VALLEY  the  music  became  the  story-telling 
voice,  acting  .for  the  moment,  as  a  second  narrator. 

In  terms  of  the  story  he  had  to  help  tell,  the  composer  was  faced  with  many 
other  problems  when  he  first  sat  down  to  score  the  picture.  These  included 
a  hero  in  the  beaver  who  was  so  busy  and  plodding  he  was  unspectacular  ; 
a  villian  in  the  coyote  who  threatened  but  never  quite  caught  up  with  his 
intended  victims  ;  a  miscellaneous  cast  of  characters  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  animals;  a  quality  in  the  humor  that  was  sometimes  gentle, 
sometimes  playful  but  rarely  ever  slapstick.  Finally,  it  had  to  be  remem- 
bered that  these  were  real  animals,  not  the  usual  Disney  animals  of  fantasy. 
Thus  the  music  couldn't  be  too  weird,  or  too  fantastic  or  too  extreme  in 
direction. 
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In  the  beginning,  certain  musical  themes  were  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
personalities  of  the  animals  involved  or  of  the  character  of  the  mate- 
rial the  music  would  accompany.  It  was  decided  that  four  main  themes 
would  recur  throughout  the  picture. 

First  the  setting  of  BEAVER  VALLEY  itself  seemed  to  call  for  a  descrip- 
tive theme.  We  came  to  refer  to  this  as  the  "Nature  Theme",  It  was  to 
have  simplicity,  a  certain  pastoral  quality,  dignity,  and  in  general  a 
feeling  of  the  bigness  of  the  outdoors.  At  the  same  time  it  had  to  be 
flexible  enough  that  it  could  stand  a  bit  of  musical  "embroidery"  later 
when  the  various  animals  were  introduced.  The  chipmunk,  the  moose,  the 
marmot,  the  reccoon  all  were  brought  into  the  story  during  this  part  of 
the  musical  development. 

Next  came  the  problem  of  a  "Beaver  Theme",  an  important  motif  that 
would  be  heard  several  times  in  the  picture.  It  seemed  to  call  for  a 
certain  plodding,  even  tempo'd  progression  to  fit  the  busy  animal's 
personality.  And  it  had  to  lend  itself  to  development  and  new  colora- 
tion as  we  followed  the  beaver's  fortunes  through  the  seasons* 

When  the  coyote  entered  the  story,  we  knew  we  needed  a  warning  note  of 
menace)  still  the  motif  had  to  be  short  and  immediately  recognizable 
in  a  few  notes,  for  the  coyote's  entrances  and  exits  were  to  be  sudden 
and  brief. 

And  lastly  the  playful  otters,  whose  personality  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  of  the  busy  beaver,  demanded  a  theme  of  their  own.  They  were 
everything  the  beaver  wasn't.  Where  he  was  serious,  they  were  gayj  where 
he  moved  cautiously,  they  went  at  things  with  abandon.  Otters  have  as 
much  nervous  energy  as  any  animals  alive,  and  apparently  never  sit  still. 
And  so  their  music  was  made  riotous  and  lively.  The  tempo  was  a  lively 
march  tempo,  full  of  spirit  and  movement;  the  otter  theme  was  purposely 
patterned  after  circus  music.  In  fact,  an  arrangement  was  written  for 
the  U.  C.  L.  A.  band  of  110  pieces  and  the  number  has  become  their  en- 
trance march  at  football  games.   The  otter  theme  also  has  been  adapted 
in  a  popular  version.  Lyrics  were  written  and  it  now  is  heard  under  the 
title  of  "Jing-a-ling  Jing-a-ling."   The  original  theme  was  such  a 
catchy  tune  it  seemed  to  lend  itself  naturally  to  such  exploitation. 

There  were  other  somewhat  incidental  themes  in  BEAVER  VALLRT.  They  were 
incidental  only  in  that  they  solved  the  problem  of  a  particular  episode 
but  were  not  used  again  in  the  score;  they  proved  to  be  highlights  musi- 
cally.  One  of  these  situations  was  that  of  the  young  ducks  learning  to 
fly.  The  music  for  this  bit  of  action  was  definitely  tongue-in-cheek  and 
written  to  heighten  an  already  humorous  situation.  Even  the  quacking  of 
the  baby  ducks  was  made  "musical,"  -  -  that  is,  was  made  to  follow  the 
"tempo  of  the  theme. 

Then  there  was  the  Frog  Symphony.  In  this  instance  humor  was  derived 
from  the  very  seriousness  of  the  music.  The  orchestra  played  the  Sextet 
from  Lucia  absolutely  straight,  and  the  frogs  carried  their  parts  as 
soberly  as  opera  singers.  The  effect  of  course  was  quite  the  opposite. 

Here  then  were  two  instances  in  BEAVER  VALLET  wherein  the  music  definite- 
ly heightened  the  humor.  In  contrast  the  episode  of  the  spawning  salmon 
found  music  called  upon  for  something  quite  different.  Here  it  had  to 
capture  the  excitement  of  the  magnificent  leaps  as  the  salmon  fought  their 
way  through  the  rapids;  at  the  same  time  it  had  to  suggest  some  of  the 
menace  of  the  bear;  and  above  all  it  had  to  underscore  the  poignant  qual- 
ity of  the  salmon's  valiant  fight. 
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There  is  one  thing  perhaps  which  sets  the  BEAVER  VALLEY  score  apart  from 
others  of  its  kind.  I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  the  music  is  effective 
is  the  fact  that  we  used  an  animated  cartoon  technique  in  a  live-action 
film.  Musically  speaking,  I  mean  by  this  that  we  synchronized  our  music 
to  our  screen  pantomine  more  often  and  more  closely  than  is  generally 
done  in  live  action  movies.  This  was  attempted  not  only  in  the  major  se- 
quences where  the  ducks  quacked  to  a  tempo  and  the  frogs  croaked  in  uni- 
son with  the  orchestra,  but  all  the  way  through  the  picture  in  little  in- 
dividual situations.  The  composer  once  told  me  he  had  written  his  score 
with  a  "loving  touch".  He  meant,  I'm  sure,  the  musical  effects  in  such 
scenes  as  the  one  where  the  marmot  on  the  rook  yawns  and  stretches  .  .  . 
where  the  raccoon  caught  the  crayfish,  and  where  th  otter  poked  his  head 
up  through  the  thin  ice. 

To  get  this  close  synchronization  requires  patience,  time  and  careful  plan- 
ning. It  involves  a  thorough  study  of  the  picture  by  the  composer*  It 
means  running  the  picture  back  and  forth  on  a  movieola  while  the  action  is 
observed  scene  by  scene;  it  means  timing  these  actions  with  a  stop-watch; 
it  means  coping  with  the  mathematics  of  the  problem  of  so  many  feet  pass- 
ing through  the  projector  in  so  many  seconds  accompanied  by  so  many  bars  of 
music  to  such  and  such  a  tempo. 

Paul  Smith  once  told  me  that  he  definitely  tried  to  write  a  score  that  was 
not  pretentious.  He  said,  "I  tried  to  write  music  that  was  in  keeping  at 
all  tines  with  the  picture.  I  simply  tried  to  do  an  honest  job  of  scoring." 
In  this,  I  believe  he  succeeded. 


BEAVER  VALLEY..  RKO-Radlo,  Walt  Disney  Productions  ;  True  Life  Adventures. 
Direction,  James  Algar.  Photographed  by  Alfred  <J.  Milotte.  Music  by 
Paul  Smith. 
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FILM  MUSIC  OF  RECENT  PICTURES 

Edward  Kilenyi 

It  often  happens  that  members  of  music  staffs  of  film  studios  are  asked 
"What  is  good  film  music?"  My  own  answer  to  such  a  question  is  always  the 
samet  "Any  good  music  is  good  film  music".  No  better  storm  music  can  be  writ- 
ten for  the  screen,  opera  or  symphony  than  the  storm  music  of  Wagner  in  "The 
Walkyri«"  or  of  Beethoven  in  his  "Pastoral  Symphony".  And  for  musical  ex- 
pressions of  sadness  or  sorrow,  Sibelius'  "Valse  Triste"  and  Grieg's  "Asa's 
Death"  very  often  accompanied  scenes  demanding  such  type  of  music.  And  these 
nineteenth  century  composers  wrote  those  two  romantic,  semi-classics  before 
they  even  heard  of  the  invention  of  motion  pictures.  To  supplement  this  type 
of  standard  music,  musical  directors  started  to  find  substitution*  for  the 
too-often  repeated  selections.  Then,  when  all  available  material-  orchestra- 
ted for  theatre  combinations  -  was  exhausted,  orchestra  directors  started  to 
compose  original  music  appropriate  to  their  pictures. 

Now,  we  have  advanced  to  a  high  standard  of  almost  absolute  musical  quality 
because  we  use  newly  composed  music  for  every  picture.  The  creator  of  the 
type  of  film  music  we  need  and  use  has  the  task  of  interpreting  the  mood  and 
the  main  idea  of  the  story  correctly  as  well  as  every  detail  of  the  story 
told  on  the  screen.  He  has  to  express  in  his  music  the  same  feeling  which 
the  future  audience  will  have.  To  illustrate,  let  us  analyze  some  music  taken 
from  the  recently  produced  picture  by  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Films,  ALL  ABOUT 
EVE.  I  have  selected  this  picture  because  at  its  premier  presentation  it  was 
hailed  as  on»  of,  if  not  the  most  intellectual  picture  about  the  theatre  yet 
produced* 

It  is  about  people  of  the  theatre.  New  Tork  critics  said  that  this  picture 
was  more  theatre  than  theatre  itself.  Not  only  is  it  a  story  about  actors, 
critics  and  stage-struck  girls,  but  the  spectator  leaves  the  show  with  the 
feeling  of  having  attended  a  thrilling  play  on  the  stage.  Therefore,  it  was 
the  "theatre"  that  the  composer  had  to  express.  This  we  can  realize  and  feel 
as  soon  as  we  hear  the  overture  (referred  to  as  the  Main  Title)  to  the  picture. 
After  the  last  scene  on  the  screen  Alfred  Newman,  the  composer  rearranged  the 
same  music  by  playing  it  in  a  livelier  tempo,  which  admirably  intensifies  the 
audience's  feeling  about  what  they  have  seen,  and  sends  them  home  with  the  sat- 
isfying impression  of  having  enjoyed  and  been  entertained  by  a  play. 

The  motion  picture  composer  has  other  more  difficult  tasks  to  solve  in  writing 
music  to  problem  plays  such  as  NO  WAT  OUT.  The  very  opening  to  the  Main  Title 
should  sound  to  the  listener  as  if  a  thinker  were  asking  in  a  loud  voice,  "Can 
the  race  problem  be  solved  now?"  When  you  listen  to  the  musical  Finale  of  this 
picture  the  Postlude  ends  vigorously  and  definitely,  yet  at. the  same  time, through 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  harmonic  change,  the  final  loud  chord  should  still 
leave  the  listener  up  in  the  air,  as  if  saying,  or  thinking  out  loud,  "Where  is 
the  way  out?  The  tonality  is  D  major.  The  bar  before  the  last  chord  is  in  the 
tonic.  To  this  tonic  chord  in  its  last  quarter-note,  the  sixth,  the  B  is  added, 
thus  becoming  VI7-  a  seventh  chord  on  the  VI.  Then,  the  final  crashing  end- 
chord  enters  and  sustained  D  flat  major,  which  is  a  striking  imprint,  if  not 
almost  a  shock  of  uncertainty  -of  futility. 

Will  you  agree  with  me  that  nationally  or  internationally  acknowledged  com- 
posers, having  created  movie  scores,  their  music  has  enhanced,  not  only  the 
pictures  for  which  they  composed,  but  also  their  own  fame  and  reputation? 
Which,  incidently,  should  prove  the  high  musical  standard  of  motion  picture 
music. 
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PRELUDE  TO  FAME 

Quaintance  Eaton 

PRELUDE  TO  FAME  takes  up  the  ticklish  subject  of  child  prodigies  and 
handles  it  about  as  well  as  possible,  given  the  premise  that  prodigies 
appeal  to  you.  This  one  is  played  by  a  talented  child  actor,  himself 
a  phenomenon  of  mental  achievement,  and  with  a  strong  personal  attract- 
ion. Although  his  name  is  given  as  Jeremy  Spenser,  the  boy  looks  like 
the  Italian  he  is  supposed  to  be,  and  a  more  lovable  little  boy  you 
never  saw.  He  is  the  son  of  farm  tenants  of  a  rich  man  and  his  shrew- 
ish wife,  the  Bondinis.  Signora  Bondini  discovers  the  boy's  talent  in 
the  home  of  an  English  philosopher  and  amateur  musician,  who  has  en- 
couraged young  Guide's  amazingly  competent  and  tasteful  first  steps 
towards  knowledge  of  symphonic  music.  The  woman  determines  to  exploit 
him  for  her  own  satisfaction,  and  secures  a  conducting  career  for  him 
all  over  the  world.  Her  cruelty  and  selfishness  go  as  far  as  to  sup- 
press letters  from  his  home,  so  that,  believing  himself  unloved,  he  is 
driven  to  the  extreme  of  attempted  suicide.  Rescued  by  the  professor 
and  the  sadly  awakened  husband  the  boy  goes  home  to  lead  a  simple  life 
until  suoh  time  as  he  can  pursue  his  talent  in  a  mature  way. 

The  story  is  the  purest  melodrama,  with  all  the  organ  stops  pulled  out 
and  every  cliche  of  the  music  business  -  and  the  prodigy  business  — 
used  without  shame.  Orchestral  selections  -  purported  to  be  conducted 
by  the  lad  and  dubbed  with  amazing  aptitude  by  young  Spenser  -  are 
splendidly  performed  in  reality,  by  the  Royal  Philharmonic  and  the 
Orchestra  of  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  at  Naples,  conducted  by  that  veteran 
of  British  musical  films,  Muir  Mathieson,  The  works  heard  are  portions 
of  the  Overture  to  Weber's  "Oberon",  the  "Rakoczy"  March  by  Berlioz, 
Beethoven's  "Ercloa"  Synphony,  and  the  "Polovtsian  Dances"  from 
Borodin's  "Prince  Igor",   The  last-named,  with  chorus,  is  the  work  the 
boy  abandons  in  his  last  concert  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  leaving  the 
leaderCconcer-tanaster)  to  carry  on.  The  music  continues  as  a  postlude, 
grpwing  louder  and  louder,  until  it  is  deafening,  besides  being  highly 
inappropriate  to  the  final  scenes  -  the  boy's  flight  and  return  to  his 
country  home  in  Italy. 

The  British  have  treated  the  subject  with  more  restraint  than  the  Ameri- 
cans might  have  j  still  it  remains  a  hishly  improbable  tale,  and  its 
execution,  while  underplayed  in  typical  British  fashion,  is  still  stagey 
enough  to  arouse  a  modicum  of  disbelief.  It  is  hard,  for  example  to 
credit  the  extraordinary  power  of  a  child  to  play  a  Bach  organ  fugue  on 
the  piano  after  hearing  it  once  in  an  orchestral  version.  It  might  be 
done  -  possibly  has  been  done,  but  it  asks  a  lot  of  credulity  from  us. 
Also,  we  find  the  woman's  blind  cruelty  an  overstatement,  tending  to  make 
the  other  characters  too  angelic.  If,  in  the  midst  of  this  atark  black- 
and-white  characterization,  you  find  some  delight  in  the  little  boy's  act- 
ing and  simulation  of  musicianship  (whether  it  is  a  gift  of  his  own  or  mer« 
lyly  has  been  drilled  into  him)  you  may  feel  rewarded  for  the  78  minutes 
spent  in  the  musical  capitals  of  the  world. 

PRELUDE  TO  FAME..  Two  Cities  Filmt  J.  Arthur  Rank.  Directed  by  Fergus 
McDonnell.  Music  played  by  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  conducted 
by  David  McCallum,  and  the  Orchestra  of  the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples, 
conducted  by  Muir  Mathieson. 
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PARIS  WALTZ 
R.  F.  Deke 

If  nothing  else,  one  gets  a  large  dose  of  Offenbach's  music  in  this 
film,  PARIS  WALTZ.   According  to  a  foreword,  it  hasn't  been  tampered 
with  either.   It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  go  to  a  musical  and  hear 
sounds  in  a  consistent  style  throughout. 

The  film  as  a  whole  is  marvelous  to  relax  to  -  neither  the  plot  nor 
the  music  (both  typically  French  in  their  effervesance)  makes  any 
great  intellectual  demand  but  all  is  wonderfully  put  together. 
The  editing  by  M.  Beydts  seems  to  have  consisted  in  choosing  the 
right  Offenbach  melodies  to  accompany  the  prevailing  mood.   Since 
Offenbach  was  such  a  prolific  composer,  I  don't  think  the  job  could 
have  been  too  difficult.   The  music  fits  well  in  all  cases,  and  I 
only  wish  I  knew  the  titles  of  the  background  songs  to  find  out  if 
they  had  any  relation  to  the  action  of  the  moment. 

Since  the  film  is  a  conjectured  up  "incident"  in  Offenbach's  life,  one 
finds  a  lot  of  theatre  atmosphere,  and  quite  a  few  operetta  performances. 
The  singers  are  all  fine,  the  diction  is  exquisite,  the  orchestra  follows 
well.  And  why  not?  Everyone  is  from  the  "Opera  Comique".   Hollywood  might 
learn  another  lesson  here,  instead  of  trying  to  force  us  more  good-look- 
ing small  vo^ces_.   Incidentally  my  one-  quibble  is  with  some  faulty  syn- 
chronization.  Every  time  J  saw  someone  conduct,  the  sounds  were  some- 
where else  from  the  visual  beat.   Somewhat  disconcerting  in  an  otherwise 
admirable  film. 

THE  PARIS  WALTZ..  Lux  Film  Corp.  Yvonne  Printemps  and  Pierre  Fresnay. 
Directed  by  Marcel  Achard.  Music  by  Jacques  Offenbach. 
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16mm   FILMS 

Marie  Hamilton 


THIS  IS  BRITAIN  is  the  title  of  an  extensive  group  of  short  films  released 
by  the  British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, New  York.  The 
115  subjects,  each  from  three  to  five  minutes  long,  have  been  broken  down 
into  various  categories.  Several  noteworthy  films  are  listed  under  the 
heading  "Art  and  Music". 

SADLER'S  WRLLS  BALLET  SCHOOL..  Starting  with  the  eight  year  olds,  at  work  on 
fundamental  exercises,  then  through  two  more  advanced  classes  to  a  bit  of 
LES  SYLPHIDES,  this  presents  a  most  attractive  picture  of  the  famous  school 
and  catches  the  quality  of  its  training. 

SHERBOURNE  MUSIC  SCHOOL..  Bach  summer  the  Music  Teacher's  Association  spon- 
sors a  one  week  course  for  youthful  orchestra  players,  which  enables  boys  and 
girls  to  learn  in  the  enjoyable  setting  of  a  big  country  estate.  Little  be- 
ginners as  well  as  the  older  students  are  seen  at  work,  practising  goes  on  in 
the  school  gardens,  and  finally  a  moment  of  the  week's  closing  performance  of 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance"  is  heard. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  PARKS..  At  an  open  air  concert  given  in  the  lovely  gardens  of 
Hampton  Court,  Handel's  "Water  Music"  is  played, 

THE  DOLMETSCH  FAMILY..  The  making  and  playing  of  16th  and  17th  Century  instru- 
ments is  carried  on  by  this  famous  family,  as  this  all  too  brief  film  records. 

Details  in  finishing  wind,  string  and  Key- 
board instruments  are  glimpsed  between  per- 
formances that  include  a  quartette  of  re- 
corders playing  a  "Bouree"  by  Tallett  and 
the  last  movement  of  a  "Sonata"  written  by 
Handel  for  harpsichord  and  recorder. 

The  Arts  and  Music  section  of  THIS  IS  BRIT- 
AIN has  a  film  on  wood  engraving,  one  on 
then01d  Vic  theatre  Schoolnand  one  on  cos- 
tume and  set  design  for  the  Olivier  "Hamlet11! 
which  may  also  interest  FILM  VUSIC  NOTES 
readers.  Rental  costs  are  ll.OO  for  the 
first  item.  Any  combination  of  items  will 
be  spliced  free  of  charge. 

D.D.  Livingston,  220  Clinton  St. New  York, 
has  a  number  of  films  with  musical  interest 
in  his  latest  listing.  He  has  assembled 
six  pictures,  mounted  on  two  1600  foot  reels,  to  make  a  Film  Concert  Program, 
with  a  running  time  of  about  90  minutes.  The  titles  are  COOLIDGE  QUARTET, 
(Fugue  from  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  C  Major),  A  TIM*!  FOR  B AC H( rehearsal  of 
Bach  Aria  group),  PAD^PETEKI  (Chopin  Polonaise),  SHOSTAKOVITCH  (final  of 
piano  concerto),  STEPS  OF  THE  BALLET (Arthur  Benjamin  score, London  Philhar- 
monic) Sadlers  Wells),  FIDDLE  DE-D*!E(musical  abstractions).  With  the  except- 
ion of  the  Paderewski  and  the  Shos tako v i t ch ,  these  excellent  films  have  been 
reviewed  in  FILM  MUf>TC  NOTES.  The  rental  is  $17.50.  Also  available  from 
Mr.  ^ivingston  is  a  delightful  new  English  dance  film  with  effective  musical 
baokoTOund, 

LES  SYLPHIDES..  8  minutes.  Rental.  $5.00.  From  back-stage  a  youthful  London 
ballet-dancer  watches  a  performance  by  her  idol,Marcot  Fonteyn.  The  great 
Sadler's  Wells  ballerina  is  seen  in  a  passage  from"Les  Sylrhidas"  that  is  a 
pleasure  both  visually  and  musically. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE 


The  Columbus,  Ohio,  Public  Library  has  a  new  movia  department  which 
opened  last  May  with  an  initial  stock  of  146  films.  A  $15,000  ap- 
propriation was  received  from  the  Franklin  County  Intangible  Tax  fund. 
These  films  are  loaned  to  all  who  have  Columbus  Public  Library  cards. 
Borrowers  must  provide  the  sound  projector  and  operator.  Films  may 
be  shown  at  any  meeting  at  which  no  admission  is  charged.  They  must 
be  returned  within  24  hours  and  a  25  cent  an  hour  fine  is  charged 
for  those  overdue.  These  films  were  selected  with  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Edgar  Dale  of  the  Ohio  State  University  and  the  help  of  the  Columbus 
Film  Council,  Musical  films  include  Jose  Iturbi,  Mildred  Dilling, 
Arturo  Toscanini,  Jan  Peerce  and  Paderewski.  Films  with  such  musical 
backgrounds  as  PICTURE  IN  YOU*  MIND  pad  BOUNDARY  LINES  both  with 
music  by  Gene  Forrell. 


The  public  schools  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  showed  3,313  films  in  their  class 
rooms  last  semester.  They  were  provided  by  the  school  board's  department 
of  visual  education.  P.  T.  Thompson,  visual  education  supervisor,  said 
"We  are  not  trying  to  entertain  the  youngsters .  These  films  are  shown 
for  their  instructional  merit"  He  said  "wise  use  of  films  increases 
educational  possibilities  by  40  percent," 

The  board  has  175  films  -25  in  color  and  they  average  11  minutes  each 
in  length.  Each  school  has  its  own  projection  equipment  and  nearly  all 
the  films  are  in  constant  use.  The  visual  education  department  will 
have  a  $6,500  budget  this  year.  This  is  exclusive  of  salaries  of  the 
supervisors  and  two  part-time  clerks. 


The  public  library  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  observed  informally  the  first 
anniversary  of  its  audio-visual  department  with  an  anniversary  cake  and 
one  candle.  Miss  Bertha  Landers,  National  secretary  of  the  pducational 
Film  Library  Association  has  served  as  director  of  the  library.  She 
has  recently  established  a  film  service  under  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Kansas  City. 


The  public  school  system  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  have  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $17,000  for  sound  films.  Through  the  donations  from 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  fifty-six  elementary  schools  have  been 
provided  with  sound  projectors.  Six  others  are  being  loaned  out  from 
the  central  office.  Miss  Doris  Lynn  is  serving  as  director  of  Visual 
Education  for  the  public  schools. 
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FILM  MUSIC  N.EWS 

BALLET      Ballet  continues  to  interest  producers  and  it  will  be  the  sub- 
FILMS       ject  of  a  number  of  important  pictures  in  the  forthcoming  sea- 
son. The  Power  and  Pressburger  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  with  Moira 
Shearer  and  Leonide  Massine  was  recently  completed  for  Sir 
Alexander  Korda.  THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY,  another  Korda  film,  is  to  star  Margot 
Fonteyn.  Samuel  Goldwyn's  picture  on  Hans  Christian  Anderson  will  use  bal- 
let to  illustrate  some  of  the  author's  fairy  tales.  Moira  Shearer  will  ap- 
pear as  a  Danish  ballerina,  with  other  members  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  company 
in  the  supporting  cast.  Danny  Kaye  will  play  Anderson.  Howard  Hughes 
announces  that  he  will  make  a  picture  in  this  field,  with  the  Ballet  de 
Paris  and  its  stars,  Roland  Petit  and  Renee  Jeanmaire.  In  London,  Alicia 
Markova  and  Anton  Dolin  with  the  corps  de  ballet  of  the  Festival  have  start- 
ed work  on  GISELLE.  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  is  conducting  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  for  the  production.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series,  and 
will  be  followed  by  ^HE  SNOWFLAKES  from -the  Nutcracker  Suite.  A  distin- 
guished group  is  involved  in  the  making  of  the  series,  which  will  have 
thirteen  ballets  and  is  intended  for  television  as  well  as  theatrical  show- 
ings. Finally,  Alexander  Paal  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  screen  biog- 
raphy of  Nijinsky,  to  be  set  in  London  and  Paris. 


BIENNIAL     The  Biennial  Division  Conventions  of  the  Music  Educators  Nat- 
DIVISION     ional  Conference,  held  on  the  alternate  year  of  the  National 
CONVENTIONS   Conference  will  be  held  as  follows:  March  7-10,  Southwestern 
at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  March  18-21,  California-  Ws stern 
at  San  Diego,  California  j  March  28-31*  Northwest  at  Missoula,  Montana  j 
April  7-11,  North  Central  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  April  18-21,  Southern  at 
Richmond,  Virginia j  April  27 -May  1,  Eastern  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
Stanlie  McConnell  Pugh,  chairman  of  the  California-  Western  Conference 
reports  an  interesting  Audio-Visual  Center  which  will  provide  a  place  where 
members  may  see  a  showing  of  all  films  selected  by  the  Audio-Visual  Commit- 
tees as  well  as  hear  recordings  recommended  for  the  Elemeritary  Music  program. 


CINCINNATI    A  four-year  college  course  in  television  was  established  in 
COLLEGE      September  in  the  College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati.  The  course 
OF  MTJSIC     leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  radio  educa- 
tion. A  new  RCA  television  station  equipment  was  purchased, 
comparable  in  scope  to  that  of  many  commercial  stations. 


OPERA        The  Coronet  Theatre  in  Detroit  has  experimented  with  a  series 
FILMS        of  opera  films  in  which  CAVALLERIA  RUSTICANA  ,  PAGLIACCI, 

RIGOLETTO,  IL  TROVATORE  and  MAD  ABOUT  OPERA  have  been  shown. 

Student  prices  were  offered  to  schools.  The  Fox  West  Coast 
Theatres  in  Los  Angeles  arranged  a  Grand  Opera  Film  Festival  last  fall 
which  was  given  in  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  Operas  shown  were  REGINA  de  la 
SCALA,  LA  TOSCA(with  Ferrucio  Tagliavini),  LA  TRAVIATA  and  CARMEN. 


FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE    Andre  Previn 
Lawrence  Morton 


The  biographical  facts  about  Andre  Previn  are  the  sort  that  make  for  interest- 
ing publicity  stories.  He  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1929  and  came  to  America  in 
1938.  He  is  the  youngest  musical  director  in  the  film  industry,  being  only 
twenty-one  years  old.  He  was  "discovered"  by  Jose  Iturbi  at  a  concert  of  the 
California  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  a  triple-threat  musician,  work- 
ing with  distinction  as  pianist,  composer  and  conductor,  and  in  one  or  more 
of  these  roles  he  has  had  a  hand  in  some  twenty  films  at  Metro-Go Idwyn-Mayer 
Studios.  His  first  album  of  recorded  piano  solos  sold  52,000  copies.  He  has 

played  at  the  White  House.  He  has  also  play- 
ed at  Benny  Goodman's,  having  been  invited 
there  recently  to  spend  a  friendly  musical 
evening  with  the  clarinetist  and  Gene  Krupa. 
The  trio  is  said  to  have  steamed  up  the 
house  with  hot  licks  until  the  small  hours. 
Previn 's  favorite  authors  are  Somerset 
Maugham,  Thomas  Mann,  Aldous  Huxley,  and 
Oscar  Wilde.  He  will  earn  more  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars  this  year.  He  was  recent- 
ly drafted  and  is  now  stationed  at  Camp 
Cook.  For  KIM,  an  MGM  picture  just  releas- 
ed, he  has  written  the  first  song  that 
Frrol  Flynn  has  ever  sung  on  the  screen. 


Publicity  stories,  which  deal  with  such  ma- 
terial as  the  above,  do  not  tell  much  of 
the"real  story"  about  Previn  although  they 
do  contain  it.  His  expert  pianism,  for  in- 
stance, provides  good  copy.  But  more  im- 
portant, it  lies  at  the  very  center  of  his 
musicianship.  It  is  central  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  main  communication 
line  between  him  and  his  audience  of  lis- 
teners, fans,  and  employers,  or  because  it  has  earned  him  a  sizeable  income, 
but  especially  because  it  is  the  generative  force  behind  his  composing.  It  is 
as  though  his  fingers  do  his  thinking  for  him.  Looking  at  his  film  scores, 
one  sees  repeatedly  how  certain  chords  have  prown  out  of  the  pianist's  hand  - 
chords  built  upon  fourths,  for  instance,  with  a  minor  third  conveniently  set 
at  the  top  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers.  Arpeggios,  and  sonorous  bass 
lines  with  the  fifth  of  the  chord  lying  within  the  octave  or  tenth,  arise  out 
of  left-hand  techniques,  although  they  often  translate  very  well  into  the  or- 
chestra. Typical  also  of  piano-thinking  is  a  certain  carelessness  about  the 
direction  of  the  bass  in  respect  to  a  melodic  line,  as  well  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  large  sonority  (sustained  by  the  pedal)  for  any  kind  of  eloquence 
in  inner  voices,  and  a  prevailing  homophonic  texture. 

His  .piano  playing  is  technically  sure,  facile,  and  brilliant,  and  his  sight 
reading  is  altogether  phenomenal.  The  music  of  Debussy  he  plays  with  extra- 
ordinary subtlety  and  sensitivity.  In  jazz  his  range  is  great,  but  he  is  at 
his  best  in  the  sophisticated  night-club  style  and  "bop",  in  the  former  he 
is  .suave, elegant,  and  personally  detached;  his  harmonies  are  somewhat  lush, 
embellishments  are  rather  extravagant,  and  the  rhythm  is  easy.  His  "bop"  is 
as  frenetic  as  it  oupht  to  be  and  frequently  seems  to  have  atonal  implica- 
tions. »e  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  American  Jazz  through  the  Art 
Tatum  recording  of  "Sweet  Lorraine"  but  not  much  of  the  Tatum  manner  sur- 
vives in  his  present  plaving.  Like  all  good  Jazz  it  is  improvisatory  and 
its  most  characteristic  features  defy  notation. 


As  for  his  film  scores,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  eclectic.  They 
echo  Stravinsky,  Ravel,  Copland,  Hindemith  and  the  other  composers  who  have 
created  the  musical  climate  of  our  time.  But  one  must  distinpuish  between 
the  eclecticism  of  the  mature  composer,  which  is  a  hopeless  rut,  and  that  of 
the  young,  which  is  an  inevitable  stare  of  development.  Frevin  is  like  a 
sponge  os  almost  infinite  capacity.  Deceptive  and  sensitive,  he  is  still  ab- 
sorbing the  characteristic  mannerisms  of  every  kind  of  music,  with  an  appar- 
ently insatiable  thirst.  Naturally  he  has  not  vet  had  time  to  classify  and 
evaluate  everything  he  has  absorbed,  and  his  own  music  mirrors  a  host  of  he- 
teropeneous  influences.  Only  the  classical  stvle  appears  to  have  escaped 
him  so  fa.r.  Any  judgment  of  his  music  must  take  his  youth  into  account.  In 
some  resoects  this  is  a  preat  advantage  to  him,  for  youth  excuses  much  and 
explains  almost  evervthinp.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  great  disadvantage, 
for  one's  elders  (  including  this  writer)  automatically  assume  the  rieht  to 
criticize,  correct,  anc?  chastise.  Frevin  has  already  learned  that  age  and 
position,  rather  than  knowledge  or  musical  sensitivitv,  often  rule  on  the 
intelligibility  of  a  harmonic  progression  or  the  propriety  of  a  dissonance. 
In  such  circumstances  he  must  take  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  vouth  is 
an  infimitv  that  time  will  heal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  Previn  won  his  diploma  at  Beverly  Hills 
Hiph  School  and  matriculated  at  MdM  he  entered  a  profession  where  the  rules 
of  musical  conduct  had  already  congealed  into  a  tradition,  and  where  adher- 
ance  to  established  procedures,  not  self-expression,  is  expected  of  a  com- 
poser. The  film  industry  is  no  place  for  musical  radicalism,  and  only  the 
true-blue  conservative  can  afford  to  be  the  least  bit  revolutionary.  Previn, 
with  a  conservatism  characteristic  of  youth,  fitted  very  well  into  the  in- 
dustrial picture,  and  one  finds  in  his  scores  no  startling  new  approach  to 
the  screen.  The  traditional  functions  of  music  are  faithfully  observed. 
Main-titles  are  epic,  love  themes  sentimental;  p?storal  scenes  call  for 
woodwind  colors,  and  violence  begets  dissonance. 

Previn' s  first  scores,  THE  SUN  COMES  UP  and  CHALLENGE  TO  LASSIE,  are  rather 
timid  and  conventional,  as  were  the  films  they  were  written  for.  There  is 
much  concern  with  the  simultaneous  sound  of  tonic  and  sub-dominant  chords, 
with  the  flatted  leading-tone  and  its  triad,  with  folk-like  pastoral  tunes, 
with  sensuous  Ravelian  harmonies.  At  s\iitable  occasions  the  um-pahs  of 
Copland's  cowboy  nnsic  are  invoked.  Rut  in  BORDER  INCIDENT,  a  far  toupher 
film  than  the  first  two,  Frevin  began  to  show  the  constructivist  side  of 
his  nature.  Thematic  material  here  was  brief,  breathless,  and  muscular; 
a  few  Tioti^s  sufficed,  by  means  of  development,  to  generate  whole  se- 
quences. "Tiere  was  even  a  touch  of  polvphonv  in  a  canonic  treatment  of  a 
brass  fipure,  brief  but  interesting  and  not  at  all  smacking  of  the  tect- 
book.  Some  shock-like  chords  in  uneven  rhythms  made  a  first  appearance 
here,  and  in  subsequent  scores  they  have  become  a  favorite  device.  Anoth- 
er is  the  hamony  built  upon  fourths  to  a  depth  of  several  octaves.  The 
shapes  of  his  phrases  and  sections  tend  toward  souareness.  There  is  a  too 
carefully  balanced  symmetry  in  the  way  a  two-bar  phrase  gets  an  immediate 
counter-statement  or  an  echo  at  the  octave. 

The  newer  scores,  for  THE  OUTRIDERS,  TENSION,  and  DIAL  1119  show  no  preat 
chanp.es  in  respect  to  the  invention  of  material,  nor  do  they  yet  repeal 
any  ver"  distinct  musical  personality.  But  they  do  show  much  improvement 
in  craft.  Analysis  could  demonstrate  this  in  detail;  but  one's  ears,  if 
they  are  attentive  in  the  theater,  prove  it  no  less  effectively.  Previn' s 
scores  sound  good,  and  they  have  the  authoritative  ouality  of  the  proven 
screen  composer.  Whole-heartedly  accepted  by  the  industry,  he  should  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  step  out  on  new  paths.  'Inouestionably  he  has  the  tal- 
ent to  be  a  stronp  new  creative  force  in  film  music.  Whether  that  talent 
will  prow  or  be  stifled  by  routine  remains  to  be  seen.  Ripht  now  he  is  a 
white  hope. 


KIM 
Milton  M.  Kraus 


Andre  Previn  must  be  congratulated  for  his  masterful  handling  of  the  mus- 
ical problems  involved  in  this  picture.  Since  KIM  maintains  an  authentic 
atmosphere  throughout,  with  scenes  shot  on  location,  and  apparently  no 
Hollywood  "stock"  shots  inserted,  it  would  have  been  entirely  out  of  keep- 
ing to  have  had  a  "Hollywood"  sound  track  accompanying  the  action.  It  is 
therefore  a  credit  to  Mr.  Previn  to  have  followed  through  along  with  the 
authenticity  of  the  picture  and  to  have  used  native  music  as  background. 
Incidentally,  no  attempt  is  made  to  in  any  way  "dramatize"  this  music. 
Rather,  the  restraint  in  this  direction  achieves  this  "dramatic"  effect 
by  contrast. 

A  native  flute  theme  is  used  to  set  the  atmosphere  of  the  picture  after 
the  "Hollywood  "  main  title.  At  first,  this  theme  is  unaccompanied,  but 
later,  native  drums  and  other  light  percussion  instruments  are  added.  This 
flute  theme  is  used  as  a  leitmotif  and  is  heard  many  times  during  the  pict- 
ure. Despite  the  possible  danger  of  monotony,  this  theme  wears  well, 
since  it  is  a  very  interesting  and  ingratiating  one.  Occasionally,  a  na- 
tive oboe  is  heard  in  some  of  the  other  seauences. 


In  general,  the  music  is  keyed  "low" 
and  is  heard  faintly  in  the  dis- 
tance, mingled  with  street  cries, 
but  then  comes  up  in  the  foreground 
in  other  spots,  so  that  a  good  bal- 
ance is  achieved.  No  other  music 
is  heard  in  the  picture  except  the 
regimental  bugle  calls  and  the  mil- 
itary band  sequence,  -  all  done 
very  well. 

The  two  "Hollywood"  composed  se- 
auences by  Mr.  Previn  are  excel- 
lent in  their  intelligent  incor- 
poration of  native  music  for  them- 
atic development.  The  orchestra- 
tion is  very  effective  also  in  its 
use  of  Oriental  timbres  and  instru- 
mental colorings. 


_  Metro-T-oldwvn-Kaver.  Errol  Flynn,  Dean  Stockwell,  Paul  Lukas, 
Director, Victor  Saville.  Music  by  Andre  Previn.  Tecbnicolor. 


OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC 

Quaintance  Eaton 


OF  M15N  ANP  MUSIC     is  the  title  of  the  Twentieth-Century-^ox  film  which 
aims  at  making  the  world  of  serious  music  and  its  inhabitants  understand- 
able to  the  large  "lay"  audience.     It  consists  of  four  short  films,   part 
of  a  eroup  of  many  similar  ones,  we  understand,   and  chosen  presumably 
for  the  sake  of  contrast.     The  musical  figures  selected  are  Artur 
Rub in stein, pianist;  Nadine  Conner  and  Jan  Peerce,   singers;  Jascha  Heifetz, 
violinist;  and  fimitri  Mitropoulos,  conductor,  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic -Symphony.     Peems  Taylor  supplies  commentary. 

The  initial  difficulty  in  a  film  like  this  is  to  keep  the  eye  enraged 
pleasurably  while  the  ear  is  being  wooed  by  music.     Producers  are  eradu- 
ally  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  train  the  camera 
on  the  performer  during  performance,  no  matter  what  trick  "angles",   subtle 
lighting,  and  variation  in  short  and  long  shots  are  resorted  to.     Some  ef- 
fort has  been  made  in  this  quartet  of  films  to  feed  the  eye,  always  more 
perceptive  than  the  ear  -  at  least  in  the  layman's  case.     Where  this  effort 
succeeds,   the  films  come  alive.     Where  it  fails,  the  interest  lags. 

The  ineouality  in  excellence  among  the  four  sections  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
a  mixture  of  styles  in  writing,  direction  and  camera  work.     However,   there 
are  some  interesting  moments  along  the  way,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ideas 
show  genuine  promise  for  musical  films. 


As  the  first  installment  opens,  we  see  Rubinstein  making  a  recording.  His 
meticulous  care  for  detail,  and  his  insistence  on  perfection  register  with 
the  impact  of  sincerity,  and  we  begin  to  believe  that  at  last  the  producers 
have  prot  a  good  idea  for  bringing  music  to  the  screen  .  What  they  have  got 
is  Rubinstein  -  a  good  actor  in  his  own  right.  His  performances  are  as 
absorbing  to  watch  as  to  listen  to.  Even  when  the  "  story  line  ",  strongly 
beeun  with  the  recording  episode,  becomes  enfeebled,  the  pianist  is  enough 
of  a  magnet  to  hold  the  attention.  He  plays  four  small  works  superbly  - 
the  "Spinning  Song"  of  Mendelssohn,  Liszt's  "Liebestraum",  the  "C  Sharp 
Minor  Waltz"  (which  incidentally,  he  calls  the  "Waltz  in  C  Sharp"),  and 
the  same  composer's  "Polonaise  in  A"  -  as  an  impromptu  concert  for  a  movie 
official  who  comes  to  his  home  to  beg  him  to  make  a  film.  The  visitor  is 
shown  a  Ttural  portraving  all  the  places  the  pianist  has  lived,  and  is 
treated  to  a  glimpse  of  the  charming  Rubinstein  children,  as  they  come  to 
say  goodnight.  At  the  close  of  the  erdsode,  the  famous  pianist  plays  "Pop 
Goes  the  Weasel"  for  the  children,  and  the  film  ends  on  a  gay,  intimate  note. 

Tie  weakest  section  of  the  four  follows,  involving  the  two  opera  singers 
in  a  mawkish  little  playlet.  A  sentimental  night  watchman  plays  records 
all  night  long  instead  of  watching  the  opera  house.  The  singers  come  in 
unexpectedly  to  fetch  some  forgotten  music  before  going  on  tour  and  find 
the  old  fellow  dreaming  over  a  record.   They  risk  missing  their  train  to 
give  him  a  concert,  which,  by  the  grace  of  film  imagination,  turns  into 
complete  opera  scenes,  with  scenery,  costumes,  and  a  symphony  orchestra. 
Mr.  Peerce  sings  "0  Paradise"  from  Meyerbeer's  "L'Africaine",  and  Leon- 
cavallo's "Mattinata" ;  Miss  Conner  obliges  with  "Dual  guardo  il  cavaliere" 
from  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale,  and  the  two  join  in  the  first-act  duet 
from  the  same  composer's  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 


It  would  be  too  bad  if  the  public  were  led  to  believe  any  of  the  host  of 
improbabilities  set  forth  here.  Do  singers  leave  music  in  an  opera  house 
which  they  intend  to  take  on  concert  tour?  Would  they  appear  in  full  even- 
ing dress  and  walk  into  a  locked 
opera  house  presumably  watched  by 
the  night  watchman?  Would  this 
ni^ht  watchman  be  allowed  to  neg- 
lect his  job  so  flagrantly?  There 
may  be  sentimental  henchmen  around 
an  opera  house,  but  there  are  un- 
ions to  see  that  they  perform  their 
jobs  -or  else.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Peerce  and  Miss  Conner 
would  .be  going  on  a  joint  concert 
tour,  anyway.  They  are  not  under 
the  same  management,  and  both  are 
top-flight  artists,  with  no  need 
to  share  the  limelight.  These  are 
details,  to  be  sure,  and  perhaps 
we  are  too  captious  about  them  but 
they  reveal  flaws  in  the  conception 
of  musical  life  which  need  to  be 
corrected  before  films  can  win  the 
respect  of  the  profession,  and  ova*- 
come  a  natural  and  inevitable  skep- 
ticism on  the  part  of  the  public, 
which  instinctively  -  and  rightly  - 
shies  away  from  false  pretensions. 


If  imagination  was  used  too  capriciously  in  the  case  of  the  singers,  it 
was  not  used  at  all  in  the  story  surrounding  Jascha  Heifetz.  Perhaps  the 
violinist  himself  did  not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  flights  of  fancy,  but 
the  picture  became  dry,  and  too  literal.  It  seems  a  pity  that  more  advan- 
tage was  not  taken  to  present  him  as  a  warm,  likable  human  being.  He  is 
shown  in  scenes  with  his  wife  and  child  but  he  speaks  only  twice,  never 
seems  to  smile,  and  his  wife  speaks  not  even  once.  The  impression  of  aus- 
teritv.  formerly  attached  to  this  formidable  personality,  will  only  be 
deepened  by  this  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sheer  musical 
values  of  his  performance  are  often  lost  by  the  arbitrary  interruption 
of  the  music  in  order  to  insert  some  attempt  at  eve-appeal.  Apparently 
we  can't  have  it  both  ways  until  more  sensitive  and  knowing  direction i s 
obtained.  The  film  becomes  a  violin  recital  in  the  end,  and  loses  what 
intimacy  and  war-nth  it  be^an  with.  Nevertheless,  violin  students  should 
find  it  absorbing,  for  they  are  treated  to  practice  habits,  close-ups  of 


fabulous  hands,  and  dazzling  displavs  of  technique.  Mr.  Heifetz 
rehearses  or  performs  the  Prelude  from  Rach's  "Partita  in  E  ",  Debussy's 
"The  n-irl  with  the  ^laxen  qair"  ,  Wieniawski's  "Scherzo  Tarantelle"  and 
Paeanini's  "24th  Caprice".   Emanuel  Bay  is  his  accompanist. 

The  public  will,  in  all  probability,  like  the  fourth  film  best,  for  here 
the  workings  of  a  complex  mechanism,  the  symphony  orchestra,  have  been 
laid  bare,  to  a  limited  extent  -  there  could  well  have  been  more  ampli- 
fication and  detail  and  the  personality  of  a  great  leader  pervades 
throughout.  Pimitri  Hitropoulos  reveals  many  of  the  persuasive  quali- 
ties which  make  him  a  master,  in  the  rehearsal  and  performance  of  Liszt's 
"A  Faust  Symphony".  However,  his  injunction  to  the  players  to  !'be  more 
devilish,"  instead  of  giving  them  chapter  and  verse  in  tedinical  in- 
struction, he  probably  has  perpetuated  the  myth  that  conductors  get  the 
best  result  from  their  players  by  conjuring  up  emotion,  but  evidently 
the  technical  reminders  have  already  been  seen  to,  for  the  playing  sounds 
much  the  sa^e  before  the  little  lecture  as  after  -  magnificent  plaving, 
bv  whatever  results  achieved.  One  aspect  of  the  film  seemed  odd  to  a 
Carnegie  "all  habituee  -  the  steep  tiers  on  which  the  orchestra  is  ranged. 
Anyone  who  goes  to  a  Philharmonic  -  Symphony  concert  for  the  first  time 
after  seeing  this  film  will  be  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  spot  the 
individual  plavers  in  their  much  less  steeply  inclined  platforms. 

Rudolph  Polk  and  Bernard  Luber  produced  the  film,  and  Irving  Reis  directed, 
^d-nind  Reek  produced  the  orchestra  seouence,  and  Alex  Hamnid  directed. 
Victor  voung  and  an  orchestra  accompanied  the  singers.  The  plays  were 
written  by  Liam  O'Prien  (Rubinstein) j  Harry  Kurnitz  (Conner  -Peerce); 
•Tohn  Paxton  ("eifetz) ;  and  David  Epstein  (orchestra). 


THE  MUSIC  IN  THE  MUDLARK 
John  Huntley 


The  score  by  William  Alwyn  for  this  delightful  picture,  THE  MUDLARK, 
follows  a  careful  plan  of  musical  characterization  and  delicate  point, 
while  avoiding  any  temptation  to  over- indulge .  Many  moments  where  music 
could  perhaps  have  been  used  are  left  to  be  played  against  natural  sound 
or  silence. 

The  result  is  that  the  occasions  when  music  occurs  are  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant. The  titles  contain  a  wistful  theme  for  the  mudlark  himself, 
while  at  the  same  time  reflecting  the  pageantry  of  the  Victorian  era.  A 
sequence  in  which  the  mudlark  fights  with  some  other  boys  in  the  mud  of 
the  river  Thames  is  embellished  with  a  suitable  agitato. 

The  music  first  comes  into  its  own,  however,  in  the  scenes  in  which  the 
boy  Wheeler  breaks  into  Windsor  Castle.  Although  he  sees  the  Castle  ear- 
ly in  the  morning  through  a  Thames-side  fog,  the  under  current  of  the  pa- 
geantry of  the  Kinsr's  Guard  within  is  suggested  by  the  martial  music.  A 
skilful  example  of  musical  tointing  occurs  when  one  of  the  Guardsmen  gives 
the  Cockney  classic  remark  "Op  it!". 
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The  lone  seouence  when  Wheeler  first  explores  the  interior  of  the  Castle 
is  almost  carried  by  the  music,  which  suddenly  becomes  subjective  and  ex- 
nresses  the  mood  and  character  of  the  people  rather  than  the  prandeur  of 
the  buildinp.  Woodwind  delicately  Dick  out  the  thoughts  of  the  boy;  they 
concentrate  the  attention  on  him.  When  the  two  lovers  are  seen  slotting 
an  elopement,  the  music  becomes  tender  and  reflects  their  mood.  There  is 
a  ouick  change  to  a  delightful  Scottish  motif  for  Kr.  Brown's  kilted  ap- 
proach, while  Mr.  Naseby,  head  of  the  kitchen  staff,  receives  a  porno 01  s 
theme  in  keeping  with  his  character. 

There  is  a  return  to  pageantry  in  the  scenes  of  the  entry  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  court  into  the  Pining  Hall,  echoing  the  initial  theme  when  we  first 
meet  the  "^ueen  in  a  lovely  tracking  shot  as  the  light  of  some  candles  fall 
across  her  face. 

Wheeler's  nocturnal  tour  of  the  Castle  gives  an  opportunity  for  further  neat 
touches  in  the  score,  especially  in  the  preat  Throne  Room  when  Wheeler 
mounts  the  throne  and  imagines  himself  King. 

A  carol,  sun?  durin?  the  scenes  in  the  Tower,  add  pathos  to  the  scene  when 
Wheeler  is  denied  by  his  friends. 

Tn  the  final  sequence  when  the  Queen  repents  of  her  seclusion  and  finally 
meets  the  voung  boy  has  some  exquisite  moments  for  the  strings,  while 
ra?eantry  re-asserts  itself  in  the  triumphant  closing  shots, 

Alwyn's  score  for  this  20th  Century-^ox  Production,  made  at  Shepperton 
Studios,  London,  with  Irene  Dunne  giving  a  truly  remarkable  portrayal  of 
^ueen  Victoria,  is  discreet,  delicately  orchestrated  and  holds  back  its 
more  powerful  effects  for  the  few  scenes  of  majesty  that  demand  it.  The 
musical  characterization  is  consistent  and  clear-cut. 


The  Mudlark  ..  Twentieth  Century  7ox.   Irene  Dunne,  Alex  Guinness. 
Director,  Jean  itegulesco.  Music  "by  William  Alwyn. 
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A  FEW  IDEAS  ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  FILMS 
John  Cage 


It  is  always  a  simple  matter  for  someone  who  does  not  do  it,  to  know  some- 
thing about  it  and  that  is  my  situation  with  regard  to  music  for  films. 
Of  course,  I  have  done  a  little  of  it  (the  Duchamp  sequence  in  DREAMS  THAT 
MONEY  CAN  BUY,  a  miserable  film  in  my  opinion  with  the  exception  of  this 
particular  seauence-  in  which  by  a  series  of  events  the  relation  between 
music  and  pictures  was  botched  up  ;  and  the  Herbert  Matter  film,  WORKS  OF 
CALDER)  but  each  time  when  I  was  working  I  knew  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
it.  .  The  same  was  true  when  ,back  in  '42,  I  did  THE  CITY  WEARS  A  SLOUCH 
HAT  for  Columbia  Workshop  (not  a  film  but  a  radio  play). 

Not  working,  I  know  that  music  loses  virtue  when  it  accompanies.  Nothing 
in  life  or  art  needs  accompaniment,  because  each  has  its  own  center  (which 
is  no  center).  To  bring  about  the  state  of  no-accompaniment,  there  must 
underlie  everything  (whether  words,  pictures  or  what  have  you)  a  rhythmic 
structure.  In  my  case,  this  is  micro-macro  cosmic.  If  a  film  or  play  or 
dance  is  X  minutes  long  I  take  a  pulse  and  then  know  how  many  measures  of 
2/2  there  are  in  the  work  to  be  done.  I  let  the  major  structural  points 
in  the  film  give  me  a  particular  structural  articulation  which  in  small 
is  phraseology  and  in  large  is  section-delimiting.  (The  numbers  of  meas- 
ures must  be  capable  of  having  a  square  root.)  e.g   if  there  are  1600 
measures  in  the  film  these  will  be  divided  into  40  x  40  measures, .  and 
each  40  measures  will  be  phrased  in  the  same  proportions  that  divide  the 
40  parts  into  large  sections  (  e.g.  6,7,10,5,3,9).  This  is  a  structural 
idea  not  distant  in  concept  from  Hindu  tala  (except  that  tala  has  no  be- 
ginning or  ending,  and  is  based  on  pulsation  rather  than  phraseology  ) 
the  work  of  Anton  Webern,  Erik  Satie,  and  hot  jazz. 

Given  this  structure  both  film  and  music  may  proceed  free  of  one  another 
and  everything  works  out  beautifully.  It  is  even  possible  to  have  sever- 
al composers  working  independently  of  one  another  on  the  same  music  (  the 
same  part  of  the  same  music),  what  they  do,  when  put  together,  becomes 
a  polyphony  anonymous  by  nature,  but  live  the  way  nature  is.  To  under- 
stand this,  one  is  obliged  to  give  up  harmony,  melody,  counterpoint, etc. 
(everything  one  has  learned  including  genius  and  the  three  B's  and  accept 
music  for  what  it  is  :  a  way  of  life  devoted  to  sound  and  silence,  th« 
only  common  denominator  of  which  two  is  rhythm  (not  as  pattern,  but  as 
quantity,  free  to  have  or  not  have  accents,  for  example) ;  this  accepted 
one  may  have  back,  paradoxically,  that  much  of  harmony,  melody,     etc 
(  including  genius  and  the  B's  and  all  else)  one  wishes  to  permit  oneself. 

It  may  seem  artificial  and  forced  (life  often  does)  to  clamp  a  rhythmic 
structure  on  to  something  that  don't  have  it.  It  is  of  course  artificial 
(so  are  the  houses  we  live  in;  they  don't,  however,  keep  us  from  falling 
in  love.) 

Another  idea  I  have  is  that  if  there  is  a  story  or  pictures,  the  sounds 
should  be  the  noises  and  sounds  characteristic  or  revelant  to  what  one 
is  following  or  seeing.  This  is  what  I  was  thinking  of  in  the  Calder 
film  and  THE  SLOUCH  HAT  (Kenneth  Fatchen)  radio  play.  Not  as  sound  ef- 
fects but  as  organized  sound  (to  quote  Edgard  Varese) .  So  that  in  the 
workshop  part  of  the  Calder  film  what  we  hear  are  noises  of  mobiles  and 
noises  of  the  making  of  mobiles  and  the  loudest  noise  comes  when  it  is 
least  needed,  when  the  little  boy  smiles  (a  case  of  no-accompaniment) 
and  no  hammering  when  Calder  is  seen  hammering,  etc.   (Opposed  to  the 
redundant,  -  otherwise  non-partisan.) 

12 


"  WORKS  OP  CALPER  filmed  in  color  and  directed  by 
Herbert  Matter,  and  produced  and  narrated  by 
Burgess  Meredith,  has  been  acouired  for  exclusive  . 
16mm  non-commercial  distribution  by  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  Film  Library,  New  York.  The  music  was 
written  by  John  Cage;  narration  by  John  Latouche. 
Rhythmically  composed  sequences  suggest  a  parallel 
between  familiar  forms  and  movements  in  nature  and 
the  movements  of  Calder's  mobiles.  Between  these 
two  sequences  Calder  is  seen  at  work  in  his  studio 
surrounded  by  his  magical  world  of  moving  objects." 


I  don't  know  what  else  there  is  to  say,  except  that  I  love  the  idea  of 
writing  for  films  but  when  I  am  doing  it,  it  is  not  so  good,  because 
either  the  techniques  one  is  always  reading  about  are  not  available, 
or  someone  connected  with  it  goes  blank  when  it  comes  to  the  imagina- 
tion or  something  else.  In  the  radio  play,  for  instance,  I  scored  a 
good  deal  of  escaping  compressed  air  only  to  be  told  that  each  escape 
was  worth  £5.00  and  what  with  rehearsals  etc.-  "please  don't  use  it", 
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and  in  the  Richter  film,  the  film  was  changed  after  the  music  was 
written  and  I  was  never  informed  (although,  since  I  am  in  the  phone 
book  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  reach  me).  And  then  in 
the  Matter  film,  I  had  high-faluting  ideas  about  superimposing  inac- 
curate performances  of  a  single  prepared  piano  line  with  each  time 
microtonal  shifts  of  pitch  and  slight  timbre  changes  (  to  be  achieved 
by  re-positioning  of  screws  and  other  mutes),  all  of  this  arising  from 
the  lovely  accidents  that  mobiles  by  their  nature  of  moving  present  to 
the  eyes.  However,  the  machines  necessary  to  do  this  were  not  avail- 
able. 

One  more  idea  arid  then  I  am  through.  Music  should  not  be  recorded  and 
film  music  should  not  be  a  recording  of  music.  It  should  be  a  music 
which  could  not  exist  except  as  a  recording,  a  music  which  comes  into 
being  by  virtue  (and  only  by  virtue  of  )  the  available  contemporary 
(mechanical, electronic,  film, etc)  means.   (This  is  not  the  18th  century.) 

More  and  more  in  mv  ears  and  those  of  younger  composers  (Roulez,  Feldman, 
Wolff)  are  the  sounds  which  radio  and  film  means  make  available,  and  our 
imaginations  run  swiftly  towards  the  necessarily  'synthetic'.  We  are 
in  a  real  life  situation  (not  an  academy) (acoustically  speaking)  and  it 
is  impossible  to  sav  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect  (our  ears  or  our 
sounds')  which  technioue  and  which  vision,  ^echniaue  is  T7lsion  and  vice- 
versa,  the  ^udden  School. 

What  we  desperately  need  in  America  is  a  laboratory  for  useless  musical 
activity,  devoted  to  failure  rather  than  to  success  (research,  -AI  in 
other  fields,-  ignored  in  this  one  of  art),  and  I  record  (shout)  at 
this  time  that  first  Varese  tried  to  interest  companies  both  in  Holly- 
wood and  in  New  Jersey  in  such  activity  and  then  I  myself  spent  a  year 
(1940)  trying  to  realize  the  same  dream. 

The  dream  is  a  simple  one  :  a  place  for  collaboration  between  composers 
and  sound  engineers  replete  with  equipment  -  in  Hollywood  terms  a 
simple  get-together  of  the  Music  and  the  Sound  Departments  (in  Canadian 
terms,  an  actuality  :  Norman  McLaren  and  the  National  Film  Board  in 
Ottawa). 

Perhaps  this  has  been  accomplished  in  our  United  States  and  I  am  behind 
the  times.  However,  if  it  has  and  there  is  such  a  place,  lead  us  to  it. 
We  have  work  to  do I 


For  the  "WORKS  OF  CALDER". 

The  piano  is  prepared  with  mutes  between  the  strings,  thus  effecting 
a  transformation  of  all  4  of  the  characteristics  of  sound.  (The  nota- 
tion is  no  longer  a  picture  of  what  one  Hp»rs,  but  only  an  aid  in 
producing  it.)  Fach  60.  The  numbers  are  visual  changes  in  the  film, 
The  specific  screws  and  bolts  are  in  the  possession  of  the  composer. 
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INDEPENDENT 


FILM  MUSIC  AVAILABLE  ON  DISC 
Anthony  Thomas 


As  most  people  interested  in  film  music  will  no  doubt  have  learned,  not 
a  great  deal  has  been  recorded  for  the  market.  It  is  even  reasonable  to 
believe  that  this  branch  of  composition  has  not  elicited  the  attention 
it  deserves  from  the  recording  companies.  On  the  other  hand  the  record 
manufacturers  are  interested  only  in  that  which  will  'sell',  and  they 
contend  that  if  film  music  'sold1,  they  would  have  no  compunction  in  pro- 
ducing it  in  any  desired  ouantity 

In  my  capacity  as  a  music  director  for  a  radio  station,  and  with  several 
years  experience  in  broadcasting,  I  have  become  fairly  conversant  with 
the  recording  business.  As  I  have  also  been  interested  in  screen  compo- 
sition for  some  time,  and  having  avidly  sought  after  that  which  has  been 
waxed,  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  offer  some  advice  to  those  who,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  wish  to  acquire  some  of  the  recordings  discussed 
below. 

In  the  main,  it  is  necessary  only  to  name  the  piece  of  music  recorded,  and 
the  make,  when  inquiring  from  your  record  dealer.  However,  in  cases  of 
imported  and  more  obscure  makes,  I  have  gi^en  the  serial  number  of  the  re- 
cord in  parenthesis. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  output  from  Hollywood.   Kiklos  Rozsa  has  been 
the  most  fortunate  of  the  rfest  Coast  composers  in  having  his  music  record- 
ed. The  great  success  of  his  SPELLBOUND  music  was  responsible,  in  part, 
for  some  public  interest  in  his  other  works.  Al  Goodman  and  his  Orchesta 
have  recorded  for  RCA  Victor,  Goodman  arrangements  of  the  themes  from 
SPELLBOUND,  LOST  WEEKEND  and  THE  STRANGE  LOVE  OF  MARTHA  IVERS.  Rozsa  him- 
self has  recorded  a  suite  from  MADAM  BOVARY;  this  is  a  four  side  affair 
with  the  MGM  Studio  Orchestra,  marketed  as  MGM  Alb-un  43.  The  jacket 
claims  that  the  music  is  from  the  sound  track,  but  it  is  obviously  a  con- 
certized  version  of  the  music,  and  as  such  sounds  much  better.  Rozsa  has 
also  pressed  a  Capitol  album  of  his  music  from  THE  RED  HOUSE. 

THE  JUNGLE  BOOK  is  another  available  Rozsa  work.  It's  a  six  sided  RCA 
Victor  Album,  featuring  Sabu  as  narrator  with  Rozsa  conducting  the  Victor 
Concert  Orchestra.  The  narration  becomes  tecious  after  a  while  but  the 
music  is  splendid  and  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  just  how 
craftsmanlike  Rozsa  is  with  'affect'  music.  The  musical  characterizations 
of  the  animals  bear  comparison  with  Prokofieff 's  FET2R  AND  THE  WOLF. 

A  rather  pleasant  RCA  disc  by  Henri  Rene  and  his  Orchestra  (46-0003)  has 
an  arrangement  of  the  LYDIA  THEME  by  Rozsa  on  one  side  and  the  waltz 
from  Richard  Addinsell's  BLITHE  SPIRIT  on  the  other. 

Victor  Young  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  an  influential  Decca  executive 
as  well  as  being  a  screen  composer  and  can  therefore  steal  a  lead  on  his 
fellow  workers.  Directing  his  own  orchestra,  Young  has  waxed  albums  of 
FOR  WHOM  THE  BELL  TOLLS  U-360)  GOLDEN  EARRINGS  (DA-644)  and  most  recent- 
ly SAMSON  AND  DELILAH  (8  sides  and  immediately  available).  In  my  opinion  , 
one  of  the  best  Young  discs  is  Decca  23468.  It  has  the  LOVE  LETTERS 
theme  on  one  side  and  STELLA  BY  STARLIGHT,  an  arrangement  from  the  music 
for  THE  UNAFRAID,  on  the  other. 
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Another  prominent  Hollywood  musician  who  has  recording  contacts  is  Alfred 
Newman.  Recently,  Newman  has  formed  his  own  recording  orchestra  and  has 
pressed  a  number  of  albums  (also  available  as  LP's)  for  Mercury.  Newman 
has  waxed  a  suite  from  his  music  for  CAPTAIN  FROM  CASTILE,  and  it's  a  work 
I  find  very  satisfying.  So  much  film  music  loses  it's  interest  when  de- 
tached from  the  sound  track  but  Newman  has  been  skillful  in  this  concert 
adaptation.  The  suite  concludes  with  a  March  which  must  be  one  of  the 
most  stirring  since  the  demise  of  John  Philip  Sousa. 

A  Mercury  single  (1150M)  by  Newman  and  his  Orchestra  has  his  STRF.ET  SCENE 
Rhapsody  on  one  side  and  on  the  reverse,  a  delightful  arrangement  of  the 
theme  from  HOW  GREEN  WAS  MY  VALLEY  .  The  former  is  perhaps  too  familiar 
by  now,  but  the  latter  is  an  excellent  piece  of  screen  wilting.  While 
on  the  subject  of  Newman,  I  believe  that  it  is  still  possible  to  acquire 
his  Decca  Album  (DA-365)  of  the  music  from  THE  SONG  OF  BERNADETTE. 

It  is  a  constant  point  of  annoyance  to  the  many  Max  Steiner  admirers  that 
so  little  of  this  composer's  work  has  been  waxed.  However,  Steiner  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Capitol  and  his  first  LP  (KCF  250)  has  just  appear- 
ed. It  contains  three  suites  of  the  three  scores  for  which  Steiner  won 
Academy  Awards,  THE  INFORMER,  NOW  VOYAGER  and  SINCE  YOU  WENT  AWAY.  The 
Orchester  is  conducted  by  the  composer  and  the  recording  is  excellent. 

There  are  several  arrangements  of  Steiner1 s  GONE  WITH  THE  WIND  score,  the 
most  popular  being  Al  Goodman's  for  RCA  Victor.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
disc  is  Fantasia  Mexicana,  a  shortened  version  of  Aaron  Copland's  EL  SAION 
MEXICO,  which  was  used  in  the  MGM  musical  FIESTA,  although  Copland  did  not 
write  it  for  the  screen.  The  famous  Steiner  tour  de  force  SYMPHONIE 
MODERNE  ,  a  tonal  piece  he  wrote  for  FOUR  WIVES  is  available  in  an  RCA  Vic- 
tor recording  by  the  Janssen  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles.   It's 
a  fine  readine  of  the  work.  Another  Victor  disc  by  the  Janssen  Orchestra 
is  a  coupling  of  David  Raksin's  LAURA  (the  truest  renditioi  )  and  the 
Scherzo  from  the  score  Alexander  Tansman  wrote  for  FLESH  AJ  D  FANTASY. 

An  unheralded  and  rather  undistinguished  disc  has  just  made  an  appearance 
on  the  record  counters.  It's  RAINBOW  LP  -70  made  by  a  group  who  call 
themselves  The  Hollywood  Theme  Orchestra.  They  perform  six  selections, 
all  of  them  arrangements  of  themes  that  have  become  a  little  hackneyed.  • 
Their  repertoire,  of  course,  includes  SPELLBOUND.  Unless  you  have  other 
recordings  of  LAURA,  GWTW,  etc.,  you  may  find  the  disc  interesting. 
Two  RCA  Albums  that  have  done  fairly  well  commercially  are  Raksin's 
FOREVER  AMBER,  cut  by  the  20th  Century  Fox  Orchestra  and  Dimitri  Tiomkin's 
DUEL  IN  THE  SUN.  This  latter  is  a  brilliant  performance  by  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  the  Boston  Pops;  it  evokes  the  wish  that  this  admirable  orchestra 
would  show  just  a  little  more  interest  in  the  movie  world. 

RCA  have  also  marketed  a  10-inch  disc  by  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Symphony  Or- 
chestra of  A  Message  for  Liza,  one  of  the  themes  from  Robert  Emmett  Dolan'  s 
music  for  LADY  IN  THE  DARK.  This  is  the  only  Dolan  movie  music  on  wax, 
but  he  has  also  scored  a  number  of  record  dramas  producted  by  Capitol. 
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Virgil  Thomson  has  written  some  of  the  finest  movie  scores,  all  of  them 
documentaries,  and  the  record  companies  have  been  kinder  toward  this 
composer  than  others.  Suites  from  THE  FLOW  THAT  BROKE  THE  PLAINS,  THE 
RIVER  and  LOUISIANA  STORY  have  been  recorded  by  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra under  3ugene  Oemandy  for  Columbia. 

In  mentioning  these  recordings  as  the  only  discs  made  of  the  various  com- 
poser's works,  we  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  quite  often  popular  re- 
cordings appear  of  some  movie  themes.  These  discs  are  made  by  the  'pop" 
artists  and  their  renditions  are  such  that  they  tend  to  be  of  little  to 
serious  music  lovers.  Of  all  the  fine  music  that  Erich  Kornpiold  wrote 
for  Earner  Brothers,  only  one  piece  was  put  on  wax.  This  was  the  song, 
Love  for  Love  from  ESCAPE  ME  NEVER.  Vaughn  Monroe's  recording  seems  to 
have  attained  the  most  distinction. 

Two  songs  that  Korngold  wrote  for  the  Paramount  picture  GIVE  US  THIS 
NIGHT  on  1936,  were  cut  by  the  star  of  the  picture,  Jan  Kiepura  for  Decca. 
These  are  Sweet  Melody  of  Night  and  I  Meant  to  Say  I  Love  You,  both  on 
the  same  disc.  They  are,  as  all  Korngold  fans  agree,  beautiful  songs  but 
one  cannot  help  but  wish  that  Decca  or  some  other  company  might  have 
thought  enough  of  the  Cello  Concerto  from  DECEPTION  to  record  that. 

The  British  record  manufacturers  seem  to  have  shown  considerable  interest 
in  the  music  written  for  the  better  British  films,  and  qnite  a  few  discs 
have  been  marketed.  Perhaps  this  is  because  so  many  British  film  scores 
are  commissioned  by  major  composers  who  already  have  some  esteem  and  fol- 
lowing. 

An  excellent  London  Album  is  available  by  the  London  Svmphony  Orchestra 
under  Muir  Mathieson.  It  contains,  among  other  things,  The  Epilogue 
from  THE  INVADERS  by  Ralph  Vaughn  Williams,  THE  OVERLANDERS  by  John 
Ireland  and  the  Calypso  Music  from  THE  NOTORIOUS  GENTLEMEN  by  William 
Alwyn.  This  music  is  first  rate  and  a  fine  corroboration  of  the  value 
of  the  screen  as  a  medium  of  serious  musical  expression. 

RCA  Victor  Albums  have  been  marketed  of  Sir  Laurence  Olivier1 s  HENRY  V 
and  HAMLET.  In  both  cases,  the  sets  include  fair  portions  of  the  scores, 
both  of  which  were  written  by  William  Walton.  Listening  to  these  albums 
is  indeed  a  pleasure,  and  a  clear  indication  of  the  superiority  of  Walton's 
work.  Another  recommended  Walton  recording  is  the  SPITFIRE  PRELUDE  and 
Fugue,  waxed  by  HMV. 

English  Columbia  seems  to  have  produced  more  film  music  records  than  any 
other  company.  Something  like  a  dozen  discs  have  become  available;  as 
a  discussion  of  these  would  be  nuite  lengthy,  I  will  suffice  at  listing 
them  with  their  catalogue  number.  Most  of  the  major  record  stores  carry 
these  English  importations,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is  possible  to  order 
them. 

DX  126A  Theme  from  SPELLBOUND  Concerto  ..  Rozsa. 

Voice  in  the  Night  from  WANTED  FOR  MURDER.  Kischa  Spoliansky. 

DX  1320  Theme  from  THIS  MAN  IS  MINE. 

Prelude  to  A  KAT3R  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH  (  STAIRWAY  TO  HEAVEN  ) 
both  by  Allan  Gray. 
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DX     1458     Dedication,   Illusion  and  Themes  from  IDOL  OF  PARIS. 
Spoliansky;   with  composer  at  the  piano. 

DX  1362     Themes  from  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  .       Lord  Berners. 

DX  1377     Themes  from  THE  LOVES  OF  JOANNA  GODDBN.  Ralph  Vaughn  Williams. 

DX  1516-17     Suite  from  OLIVER  TWIST.     Arnold  Bax. 

DX  1551     PASSIONATE  FRIENDS.     Richard  Addinsell. 

The  first  three  discs  in  the  foregoing  list  were  cut  by  the  Queen's  Hall 
Light  Orchestra,  the  others  by  the  Fhilharraonia  Orchestra.     On  the  same 
label,  the  Two  Cities  Symphony  Orchestra     has  cut  two  discs  of  two  works 
by  Nicholas  Brodsky,     the     Intermezzo  from  CARNIVAL,  and  the  theme  from 
THE  WAY  TO  THE  STARS.     It  seems  that  Brodsky  has  now  migrated  to  Holly- 
wood, his  most  recent  work  being  the  composition  of  a  half  dozen  songs 
for  THE  TOAST  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Columbia's  Engliah  branch  has  also  turned  out  discs  of  music  from  THE 
ASTONISHED  HEART  by  Noel  Coward,  THE  NIGHT  HAS  EYES  by  Charles  Williams 
and  music  from  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS  by  Walter  Goehr.  George  Melachrino 
(England's  Kostelanetz)  has  made  a  large  number  of  discs  for  HMV,  in- 
cluding his  music  for  the  movies  DARK  SECRET  and  NO  ORCHIDS  FOR  MISS 
BLANDISH. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  listing  of  all  available  movie  music  on 
record  -  it  merely  represents  my  own  findings.     Perhaps  readers  who  know 
of  other  recordings  will  write  to  the  editors  with  their  information, 
and  thus  facilitate  a  further  listing. 


NOTES  ON   MUSIC  FOR  TELEVISION 

Roger  Bowman 


negotiations  are  to  begin  very  shortly  between  the  American  Federation 
Musicians  and  the  television  networks  for  a  new  contract-  the  current 

"?  January  31,  1951.  The  features  of  the  current  contract  were 
with  in  an  article  published  in  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES,  December,  1949. 


iH,  i   be  aaked  for  by  the  AFM  "^  be  as  hi*h  as 

least  that  will  be  a  beginning  point  for  negotiations.  The  networks 
ay  orpose  these  su^estions  because  of  the  ineouality  between  AM  and  TV 

number  *5lS***'  "**«»  C°Vered'  reCeiv^  »*••  *nd  P°ssible 


The  most  serious  area  of  disagreement  is  the  Federation  ban  on  the  use 
r       H  "J?8'     Contract8  9i^«d  by  the  union  with  the  eight  major 

lUHCerS-Pr°hio^S  te1levision  use  °f  the  sound  track  of  any  motion 
.        %  sincL1?/^6'  unless  *   5  %  royalty  based  on  the  individual 

to  n™  d   T"  «1S  *"  lnt°  a  trUStee   fund'     The  trustee 


R     Ro  ,     adrninlstered  b^  ™  ^Partial  authority 

*  Phll*delPhl*  *****,    fomerly  associated  with  radio 
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There  has  been  no  definite  pattern  set  for  filmed  commercials,  as  far  as 
royalty  payment  is  concerned,  ^he  ban  is  operative  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
stricts the  use  of  music  on  filmed  commercials  to  library  music  (a  regular 
library  service  of  electrical  transcriptions  of  music  recorded  prior  to 
1946)  . 

Thus  far  the  Federation  proposal  has  found  few  takers  among  film  producers 
and  distributors.  The  main  point  in  the  AFM's  argument  for  a  royalty  pay- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  one  it  made  when  asking  for  similar  concessions 
from  the  record  companies:  musicians  are  being  deprived  of  employment 
when  the  sound  track  of  a  film  is  used  on  television.  Producers  and  dis- 
tributors are  adamant.  They  believe  that  television  cannot  absorb  the 
additional  cost,  nor  can  the  budgets  of  advertisers  permit  the  cost  to  be 
passed  on  to  them.  They  argue  that  there  is  no  fair  comparison  between 
existing  payments  made  by  record  companies  because  a  record  is  all  music 
while  the  score  of  a  film  is  usually  an  incidental  contributing  factor  to 
entertainment.  Records  are  sold  outright  to  millions  of  people,  while 
the  individual  television  station  or  advertiser  would  be  the  only  ones  to 
bear  the  royalty  payment.  Also,  a  motion  picture  should  be  usable  in  every 
medium  without  any  additional  charge,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  picture 
made  expressly  for  television,  the  cost  is  so  great  and  the  profit  mar- 
gin so  low,  that  a  royalty  payment  is  out  of  the  Question. 

There  is  opposition  too  to  the  principle  of  royalty  payment.  Mel  Gold, 
advertising  manager  of  National  Screen  Service  Corporation  said,  "The 
stand  taken  against  Mr.  Petrillo's  royalty  is  not  taken  against  Mr.Petrillo 
per  se.  It  is  against  the  royalty  theory  which  would  prove  disastrous  to 
the  television  film  industry  if  embraced  by  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  the 
scenic  desi«mers  union,  the  carpenters  union,  etc." 

There  is  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  settlement  in  the  offing.  At  the  mo- 
ment most  producers  and  distributors  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  stand 

and  rely  on  library  and  foreign  music  to  fill  their  needs. 


The  AF"T's  regulation  regarding  kinescoping  is  simple  and  to  the  point. 
A  film  recording  may  be  played  only  once  over  a  station  and  that  this 
ststion  must  have  been  affiliated  with  the  network  at  the  time  of  the 
original  telecast.  Network  officials  do  not  oppose  this  ruling.  Their 
objection  was  to  an  ASCAP  ruling  which  imposed  a  time  limit  of  thirty 
davs  for  kinescoping  a  program  on  another  station.  ASCAP  recently  ex- 
tended this  limitation  to  sixty  days.  This  limitation  is  in  effect 
only  where  the  individual  writer  or  publisher  has  (riven  ASCAP  permis- 
sion to  impose  it.  Hhere  this  is  not  so,  individual  arrangements  have 
been  nade  with  the  writer  or  publisher. 

"'he  situation  in  the  field  of  music  for  television  films  is  definitely 
in  a  state  of  flux  with  changes  imminent.  Once  these  changes  have  been 
made  -^akinp  possible  freer  use  of  royalty  exempt  films,  there  will  be 
a  pr<=at  Mpsur^e  of  creative  music  written  for  films  especially  made  for 
television.  This  development  is  definitely  on  the  horizon. 
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FILMS  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
Mary  L.  Alexander 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  most  people  stop  and  evaluate  and  set 
new  goals  in  their  various  fields  of  activity.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  measure  progress  in  the  various  phases  of  film  work  but  this  is  still 
so  new  a  service  in  libraries  that  comparable  statistics  are  lacking.  A 
body  of  factual  material  to  guide  newcomers  in  this  work  is  badly  needed. 

Some  information  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Questionnaire  sent  out  twice  a 
year  by  the  American  Library  Association  which  reflects  film  work  for 
two  typical  months  of  each  year,  March  and  November.  This  survey  was  be- 
gun in  1947  and  figures  have  just  come  out  covering  public  library  film 
work  for  the  month  of  November,  1950.  Within  a  three  year  period  the 
number  of  libraries  offering  films  has  grown  from  16  to  just  over  100. 
Forty-six  of  these  libraries  belong  to  one  of  the  six  Film  Circuits  vhich 
have  been  set  up  to  supply  films  to  smaller  libraries. 

In  1947  public  libraries  owned  3,381  films;  this  has  now  grown  to  almost 
13,000.  In  the  month  of  November  1947  the  films  were  borrowed  10,030 
times;  in  November  1950  the  figure  was  slightly  above  36,000.  In  1947 
the  films  borrowed  were  seen  by  547,459  people;  in  November  1950  the  aud- 
ience figures  were  approximately  1,675,000. 

In  spite  of  the  dire  warnings  that  the  growth  of  television  would  mean 
that  no  one  would  ever  want  to  use  16mm  films  (or  even  read  a  book)  the 
interest  in  film  work  is  growing  within  the  library  profession.  The  use 
of  films  is  firmly  established  as  a  vital  part  of  the  program  work  of 
community  groups  of  all  sorts  in  cities  in  which  films  are  available  and 
properly  serviced.  Certainly  the  use  in  schools  is  growing  as  more  cities 
decide  that  they  can  afford  films  and  as  more  teachers  understand  them  and 
the  school  systems  integrate  them  into  the  teaching  pattern.  Surprisingly 
enough  the  home  use  of  films  still  continues,  in  direct  competition  with 
television  because  many  families  feel  that  large  screen  projection  of  ma- 
terial of  their  choosing  at  a  time  convenient  to  them  is  preferable  to 
the  average  television  fare. 

Within  the  16mm  film  libraries,  music  films  still  rank  high  in  popularity. 
But  few  good  new  productions  are  coming  onto  the  market.  Recital  films 
like  the  Menuhin  series,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Symphony  and  films  fea- 
turing Iturbi,  Sandor,  and  other  pianists  are  in  demand  even  though  they 
leave  much  to  be  desired.   I  believe  that  most  libraries  will  find  as  we 
have  that  the  musical  sophisticate  is  less  interested  in  the  "concert" 
Llm.  They  are  apt  to  be  worried  by  the  artificial  staging  and  back- 
ground mate-ial.  But  music  films  offer  a  real  opportunity  to  those  less 
privileged  to  attend  live  concerts.  Music  is  especially  in  demand  by  our 
foreign  groups,  noticeably  the  Italians. 

It  has  interested  us  to  note  in  the  year-end  tabulation  of  statistics  at 
the  Ferguson  Library  that  the  most  popular  single  film  in  our  collection 
was  TALES  OF  THF,  VIENNA  WOODS  issued  by  Teaching  Custodians.  In  the 
three  years  we  have  owned  this  it  has  been  borrowed  315  times  and  heard 
by  15,5  >  people.  Its  good  music  plus  the  cartoon  story  type  of  present- 
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ation  makes  an  appeal  to  both  young  and  old  so  that  the  film  is  suitable 
for  wide  group  use.  It  was  good  to  note  that  the  UNFINISHED  SYMPHONY  is 
also  popular,  and  Toscanini's  HYMN  OF  THE  NATIONS  and  many  more. 

Many  travel  and  documentary  films  have  fine  scores,  such  as  THE  RIVER 
(music  score  by  Virgil  Thomson) .  The  experimental  films  like  FIDDLE 
de  DEE,  HEN  HOP  and  others  are  amusing  and  make  unioue  use  of  music  and 
design.  One  factor  that  influenced  this  library  in  its  recent  purchase 
of  the  ORANDMA  MOSES  film  was  the  fine  score  by  Hugh  Martin,  (orchestra- 
tion by  Alex  Wilder).  The  comments  on  the  music  have  been  most  enthusi- 
astic. 

One  important  musical  organization  in  Stamford,  the  Schubert  Club,  has 
recently  organized  a  music  listening  section  which  meets  at  the  library 
one  morning  each  month  to  hear  and  discuss  music  films. 

Music  films  have  a  broad  appeal,  not  influenced  by  world  events  or  season- 
al trends.  People  who  work  in  the  music  fields,  and  public  libraries, 
would  do  well  to  foster  the  interest  and  make  sure  that  more  and  better 
musical  films  are  made  available. 


LIBRARY  SERVICE 


A  recent  booklet  received  from  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Public  Library,  described  a 
series  of  three  informal  programs  open  to  the  general  public  given  this  win- 
ter in  the  vain  Library  Auditorium.  The  first  program  on  THE  BALLET,  was 
piven  in  December  illustrated  with  films.  The  second  program  ,  MODERN  ART, 
was  demonstrated  with  a  full  color  film  entitled  WHAT  IS  MODERN  ART  photo- 
graphed in  the  ''useum  of  Modern  Art.  R.  Russell  Munn,  head  of  the  Library 
served  as  moderator  and  conducted  the  discussion.  Vladimir  Sokoloff  (re- 
cently featured  in  the  stage  success  THE  MAD  WOMAN  OF  CHAILLOT)  plays  the 
part  of  a  modern  painter  and  explains  the  artist's  point  of  view.  Famous 
paintings  on  exhibit  at  the  Museum  are  used  as  illustrations. 

The  third  and  last  program  given  this  month  w*s  on  THE  SYMPHONY.  "The  film 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA,  identifies  the  voices  of  a  symphony  in  an  in- 
teresting, unusual  way.  VARIATIONS  AND  FUGUE  on  a  theme  by  Pure ell,  composed 
for  the  film  by  Benjamin  Britten,  presents  the  London  Symphony  in  its  sec- 
tions, its  individual  instruments,  and  finally  in  a  rendition  of  the  Fugue 
by  full  orchestra.  The  contrapuntal  nature  of  the  music  displays  each  instru- 
ment's range  and  tonal  characteristics.  Conducting  and  comments  are  by  Dr. 
Malcolm  Sargent."   Arthur  Reginald,  an  Akron  pianist  spoke  informally  on  how 
to  listen  to  a  symphony. 

The  second  film  on  the  program  was  HYMN  OF  THE  NATIONS,  Arturo  Toscanini  con- 
ducting a  symphonic  arrangement  of  Verdi's  music  scored  by  the  maestro  himself. 
Camera  close-ups  examine  the  conducting  techniques  of  Toscanini:  other  scenes 
show  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Westminster  Choir,  and  the  soloist,  tenor 
Jan  Peerce.   An  informal  discussion  period  followed.  Books  about  the  Fine 
Arts  and  Recordings  of  all  the  major  symphony  orchestras  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Adult  Service  rivision.  The  films  are  from  the  Oroup  Service  Department 
of  the  Public  Library. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS 

Sigmund  Spaeth 

The  full  length  film,  OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC,   recently  made  by  20th  Century- 
Fox,   deserves  the  enthusiastic  support  of  every  music-lover.     It  is  a 
distinguished  presentation  of  great  musical  performances  on  the  screen, 
enlisting  the  services  of  such  artists  as  Jascha  Heifetz,   Artur  Rubinstein 
Nadine  Conner.   Jan  Peerce  and  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,   conducting  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra .     The  average  movie  fan  may  find  some  of 
the  music  over  his  head  but  should  recognize  the  significance  of  the  pict- 
ure as  a  whole.     OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC  may  prove  a  milestone  in  Hollywood's 

progress. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Dimitri  Tiomkin  has  turned  out  his  customary  perfection  of  worknanship  in 
the  background  music  to  Stanley  Kramer's  CYRANO  de  BERGERAC,  starring  Jose 
Ferrer.  But  MR.  UNIVERSE  is  a  picture  entirely  unworthy  of  such  creative 
gifts,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  talents  of  the  other  artists  concerned. 
Mr.  Tiomkin  has  settled  for  a  popular  type  of  musical  accompaniment,  most- 
ly noisy,  like  the  picture  itself. 


The  stage  revue,  CALL  ME  MISTER,  should  have  produced  an  equally  arausirg 

picture,  especially  with  such  interpreters  as  Betty  Grable,  Dan  Dailey  and 
Danny  Thomas  in  action.  Unfortunately  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ori^nal 
has  been  retained,  and  even  this  is  garbled  and  comparatively  ineffective. 
The  net  result  is  an  entirely  new  show,  representing  Hollywood's  idea  of 
army  life,  working  up  to  one  of  those  incredible  million-dollar  productions 
supposedly  pulled  out  of  an  old  hat,  regardless  of  stage  equipment.  At 
least  the  fans  will  get  a  kick  out  of  Betty  and  the  two  Dans. 


Jean  Cocteau's  modernization  of  the  ORPHEUS  story  will  puzzle  many  a  devotee 
of  conventional  motion  pictures,  but  it  is  a  fascinating  experiment  ne\e  rthe- 
less.  There  are  only  a  few  faint  echoes  of  the  Gluck  opera  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  seems  a  pity,  as  music  is  always  a  connecting  link  between  the 
real  and  the  abstract.  Jean  Marais  carries  the  burden  of  interpreting 
Cocteau's  highly  imaginative  and  sometimes  enigmatic  ideas. 


In  the  bitter  controversy  over  possible  blasphemies  and  indecencies  in  THE 
MIRACLE,  one  of  a  prize-winning  set  of  French  and  Italian  pictures  called 
WAYS  OF  LOVE,  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  all  three  of  these  unusual 
films  have  excellent  musical  backgrounds.  It  should  also  be  admitted  that 
the  comedy  is  generally  more  effective  than  the  tragedy. 


David  Buttolph  has  supplied  one  of  his  finest  scores  for  THE  ENFORCER,  in 
which  Humphrey  Bopart  plays  the  part  of  the  detective  who  broke  up  the  ring 
known  as  Murder, Inc.  Nevertheless,  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  violm ce 
in  this  picture,  with  a  complete  course  of  lessons  in  the  fine  art  of  taking 
human  life.  Similarly  THE  ASPHALT  JUNGLE  taught  the  details  of  high  class 
burglary  in  unmistakable  terms.  Physical  violence  still  seems  to  be  an  ob- 
session of  the  silver  screen. 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 


MOTION        The  spring  list  of  new  classes  offered  by  the  University  of 
PICTURE       California  Extension  Division  at  Los  Angeles  includes  Writing 
COURSES       for  the  Screen,  History  of  Notion  Pictures,  The  School  of 

Public  Relations  and  Communications.  Boston  University  has 
started  a  Wednesday  evening  course  devoted  to  the  development  of  motion 
pictures  illustrated  by  the  screen  masterpieces  of  American  and  foreign 
directors.  The  class  is  especially  designed  for  teachers,  public  relations 
personnel  and  others  interested  in  the  history  of  motion  pictures » 


SHORTS        20th  Century-Fox  is  preparing  a  series  of  shorts  on  famous 
paintings  and  their  creators,  to  be  distributed  by  Art  Film 
Productions,  Inc.  The  backgrounds  and  works  of  great  artists 
will  be  filmed  in  Europe  this  spring.  The  series  will  be  pho- 
tographed in  color  and  each  of  the  subjects  will  be  a  complete  story  in  it- 
self. This  is  in  line  with  the  company's  policy  of  bringing  to  the  screen 
cultural  and  artistic  films  dealing  with  great  musicians  and  concert  artists. 
A  series  of  films  on  religious  themes  will  also  be  made  in  this  general 
pattern. 


AARON         Aaron  Copland,  composer  of  the  film  scores  for  THE  RED  PONT 
COPLAND       and  THE  HEIRESS  has  been  chosen  for  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
professorship  at  Harvard  University  next  year.  The  chair  was 
held  this  year  by  Prof.  Paul  Hindermith  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Music.  Mr.  Copland  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  music  in  1946  for  his  ballet, 
Appalachian  Spring,  and  in  1949  for  his  film  score  for  THE  HEIRESS.  He  is 
in  Rome  at  present  as  a  composer  in  residence  at  the  American  Academy. 


1951          Best  Scoring  of  a  Musical  Picture ANNIE  GET  YOUR  GfUN 

HOLLYWOOD     Adolph  Deutsch  and  Roger  Edens.  M.  G.  M.  (FILM  MUSIC  NOTES, 
ACADEMY       VOLUME  IX,  No.  5. 

AWARDS        Best  Scoring  of  a  Dramatic  Picture  SUNSET  BOULEVARD 

Franz  Waxman,  Paramount. 

Best  Song  -  MCNA  LISA  by  Mack  David,  Al  Hoffman  and  Terry  Livingston  from 
CAPTAIN  CAREY,  U.  S.  A.  Paramount. 

Best  Cartoon  -  -  Gerald  McBOING  BOING  -  -  Score  by  Gail  Kubik.  United  Pro- 
ductions  of  America,  Columbia.  (FILM  MUSIC  NOTES,  Volume  X,  No. 2.) 

Best  2  Reel  Subject  BEAVER  VALLEY  —Spore  by  Paul  Smith.  Walt  Disney- 

RKO-Radio.  (FILM  MUSIC  NOTES  VOLUME  X  NO.  2  ).  * 


JOHN          John  Huntley,  British  correspondent  for  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES  will 
HUNTLEY       be  in  the  United  States  the  last  two  weeks  in  June  and  will 

be  available  for  lectures  on  British  Films  and  Film  Musio. 

During  the  past  winter  at  the  London  University,  he  has  been 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  listed  in  detail  on  the  last  pages  of  this  issue. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  film  music.  Mr  Huntley  may  be  reached 
through  the  office  of  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES. 


FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE  -  Miklos  Rozsa 
Lawrence  Morton 


Although  Miklos  Rozsa  is  a  very  genial  and  charming  gentleman,  with  a 
ready  and  sometimes  mordant  wit,  he  occasionally  finds  it  advisable  to 
cloak  his  social  talents  beneath  the  professorial  dignity  that  is  his 
by  virtue  of  a  doctor's  degree  and  a  chair  on  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  HVhen  he  wears  this  prim  and  proper  manner 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  the  film  composer  who  climbed  to 
the  top  rank  of  his  profession  as  an  expert  in  music  for  oriental  ro- 
mances and  psychological  melodramas.  Yet  he  actually  won  his  first  suc- 
cesses with  the  scores  for 
Alexander  Korda's  THE  THIEF  OF 
BAGDAD  and  THE  JUNGLE  BOCK.  On 
the  whole  his  musical  orientalism 
was  of  the  synthetic  sort  promul- 
gated by  the  Rimsky-Korsakoff  cir- 
cle. This  was  no  detriment  to  pop- 
ularity, although  it  was  roundly 
condemned  by  the  avant  garde  crit- 
ics of  the  little  magazines,"  who 
apparently  did  not  realize  that 
genuine  oriental  music  would  have 
been  completely  out  of  place  in 
films  that  were  themselves  unau- 
thentic  in  every  oriental  detail. 
JACARE,  which  was  like  its  prede- 
cessors but  with  a  Brazilian  col- 
oring, ended  the  exotic  phase 
(1940-42)  of  Rozsa 's  film  career, 
except  for  SCHEHERAZADE  (1946), 
Universal 's  film  based  on  the  ear- 
ly life  of  Rimsky.  It  was  not  a 
very  good  film,  but  it  was  said 
by  a  wag  that  Rozsa  had  earned  it 
by  his  disservice  to  the  Orient. 

With  SPELLBOUND  he  made  himself  an 
authority  on  the  musical  representa- 
tion of  psychotic  states.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  the  theremin  the 
official  voice  of  neurosis.  This 

unmusical  instrument,  once  described  as  the  collective  voice  of  forty  thou- 
sand wailing  women,  had  been  used  in  films  many  times  before.  But  no  one 
had  chosen  just  the  right  moment  to  associate  its  banshee  howl  with  the  an- 
guish of  a  disordered  psyche.  And  no  one  had  had  the  foresight,  or  the 
luok,  to  use  it  in  a  film  starring  Ingrid  Bergman.  Miss  Bergman,  the  ther- 
emin, and  disordered  psyches  rose  together  to  new  heights  of  popularity, 

SPELLBOUND  won  Rozsa  the  1945  Academy  Award.  It  threatened  also  to  set 
the  course  of  his  future.  He  was  "typed '.'   The  theremin  became  his  hall- 
mark just  as  the  sarong  had  become  Dorothy  Lamour's.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever one  more  picture,  THE  LOST  '.VEEKEND,  proved  to  the  front  offices 
what  musicians  (Rozsa  above  all)  knew  instinctively,  that  the  theremin 
had  had  its  brief  day  of  glory  and  that  it  was  now  time  to  turn  off  the 
electricity.  Rozsa  was  now  able  to  move  on  to  more  normal  cinematic 
tasks,  such  as  composing  music  for  plain  murder  stories  like  THE 
STRANGE  LOVE  OF  MARTHA  IVERS,  THK  MACOKBER  AFFAIR,  and  THE  KILLERS. 


With  A  DOUBLE  LIFE  he  returned  atavistically  to  psychiatry,  but  this 
time  without  benefit  of  the  theremin. 

Rozsa  is  Hungarian  born  and  German  educated.  His  musical  traditions 
are  thus  middle-European,  though  they  have  been  seasoned  with  I-Yench 
and  even  some  Russian  influences;  and  they  date  principally  from 
the  early  twentieth  century.  The  most  conspicuous  elements  of  his 
style  were  pointed  out  by  Robert  Nelson  in  *  brief  but  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  score  for  THE  KILLERS  :  "neurotic,  violent  emotion- 
alism ...  sharp  accents,  fragmentary  rhythms,  melodies  of  tortured 
chromaticism  ...  thick  and  powerful  (textures)  .  .  .  an  insistence 
upon  small  melodic  figures,  sometimes  treated  sequentially  but  more 
often  in  a  kind  of  modified  repetition  ...  a  harmonic  style  com- 
pounded of  dominant-centered  tension  chords, chromaticism,  and  general 
indefini tones s  of  key."  *  Dr.  Nelson's  analysis  is  accurate,  and  it 
could  be  accepted  as  an  authoritative  generalization  were  it  not  for 
another  stylistic  element  that  has  become  prominent  in  scores  compos- 
ed later  than  THE  KILLERS. 

A  new  element,  to  be  added  to  Dr.  Nelson's  enumeration,  is  polyphony. 
This  texture  permeated  much  of  the  Concerto  for  String  Orchestra(l943), 
where  it  unfortunately  smacked  slightly  of  the  academic.  *  *  Rozsa's 
preoccupation  here  with  canonic  and  fugal  devices  resulted  in  a  kind 
of  emotional  dryness  that  was  curiously  at  odds  with  the  sumptuous 
sound  of  the  Concerto  as  a  whole.  But  where  an  undue  emphasis  on 
counterpoint  was  a  weakness  in  the  Concerto,  a  necessarily  limited 
use  of  it  has  strengthened  the  film  music  immeasurably.  It  was  in  the 
score  for  A  DOUBLE  LIFE,  particularly  in  the  theatre  music  in  concerto 
grosso  style  accompanying  the  OTHELLO  scenes,  that  this  writer  first 
became  aware  of  any  sugnificant  use  of  polyphony.   In  subsequent  scores 
it  became  increasingly  noticeable,  and  there  are  full-fledged  fugatos 
in  the  scores  for  THE  SECRET  BEYOND  THE  DOOR  and  THE  NAKED  CITY.  Now 

there  is  nothing  especially  virtuous  in  the  -vriting  of  fugatos,  and  I 
cite  them  only  to  indicate  the  kind  of  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
Rozsa's  musical  thinking.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration -to  say  that  the 
large,  sustained  brass  sonorities  typical  of  the  earlier  scores  are 
now  being  dissolved  into  their  component  parts  and  given  linear  config- 
urations. This  marks  a  shift  from  luxury  of  sound  to  muscularity, 
from  static  sonority  to  forward  motion,  from  the  eloquence  of  rhetoric 
to  the  eloquence  of  gesture.  In  part  it  answers  the  need,  in  film 
music,  for  a  stricter  and  more  formal  logic  than  that  provided  by  the 
Wagnerian  symphonic  style  that  has  for  so  long  dominated  film  music. 
It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  find  in  Rozsa's  music  a  consistent  line 
of  development  in  these  matters.  Like  every  film  composer  with  a  new 
idea,  he  has  advanced  cautiously,  and  within  the  limitations  imposed 
by  each  film.  But  if  one  compares  the  SPELLBOUND  music  with  that 
for  ASPHALT  JUNGLE  it  becomes  immediately  apparent  that  Rozsa  has  not 
stood  still  for  six  years.  He  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
more  progressive  of  his  colleagues.  This  is  in  every  way  a  hopeful 
sign  and  it  could  conceivably  have  the  result  of  bringing  film  music 
more  in  line,  stylistically,  with  the  best  trends  in  contemporary 
concert  music, 

Rozsa  is  now  in  England  recording  the  score  for  QUO  VADIS.  He  out- 
lined some  of  the  problems  of  scoring  this  film  in  a  paper  read  re- 
cently before  the  California  chapter  of  the  American  Wusicological 
Society.  Like  all  historical  films,  Quo  Vadis  poses  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  about  period  music  -  in  this  case  the  music  of  Nero's 


Rome.  Since  very  little  is  known  about  it,  absolute  authenticity  is 
of  course  impossible.  Rozsa's  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  result 
of  careful  research  and  much  thought,  and  the  results  are  certain  to 
be  interesting.  Also,  they  are  likely  to  be  controversial.  When 
the  arguments  begin,  Rozsa  will  be  ready,  armed  with  the  dignity  of 
his  doctor's  degree  and  the  authority  of  his  professorship. 

*   Nelson,  Robert  U.   "The  Craft  of  the  Film  Score".   THE  PACIFIC 
SPECTATOR,  Vol.1,  No.  4,  Autumn,  1947. 

**  Rozsa  has  kept  up  his  interest  in  concert  music.  Beside  the 
Concerto  he  has  composed  in  recent  years  a  Piano  Sonata  (1948), 
a  String  Quartet  (i960),  and  many  smaller  pieces.  This  aspect 
of  his  musicianship  was  reflected  in  the  excellent  taste  with 
which  he  handled  Chopin's  music  in  A  SONG  TO  REMEMBER. 


(From  time  to  time  we  hope  to  print  a  film  composer's 
account  of  his  present  activities  and  plans.  Franz 
Waxman,  Academy  Award  7/inner  for  his  score  for  SUNSET 
BOULEVARD  tells  here  how  he  intended  to  spend  his  summer. 


MESSAGE  FROM  FRANZ  WAXMAN 


After  coming  back  from  Europe  last  fall,  where  I  conducted  the  Dutch  Radio 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam  and  visited  most  of  the  European  festi- 
vals, I  began  scoring  for  Paramount  on  the  reirake  of  Theodore  Dreiser's 
AMERICAN  TRAGEDY,  which  is  now  called  A  PLACE  IN  TEE  SUN.  After  finishing 
this  picture,  I  will  write  the  score  for  a  picture  at  Fox  called  DECISION 
BEFORE  DAWN.  This  picture  was  made  entirely  in  Europe,  and  was  actually 
photographed  in  the  ruins  of  bombed-out  German  cities.  It  promises  to  be 
a  very  exciting  film. 

After  finishing  this,  I  will  write  an  original  score  for  a  picture  at  RKO 
entitled  THE  BLUE  VEIL.  This,  however, will  not  come  up  until  after  my  Fes- 
tival concerts.  This  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Festival, 
and  we  are  planning  three  big  concerts  on  i'ay  29th,  June  5th  and  June  12th. 
The  first  one  is  a  concert  of  contemporary  music,  featuring  the  Second  Sym- 
phony by  Leonard  Bernstein,  The  third  one  is  the  first  performance  of 
Gustav  Kahler's  Third  Symphony  in  this  city.  AH  three  concerts  will  be  con- 
ducted by  me.  I  am  enclosing  a  pre-season  announcement  of  the  Festival. 

The  detailed  preparation  of  the  Festival  takes  much  of  my  time,  especially 
when  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  writing  motion  picture  music.  After  finish- 
ing my  RKO  picture,  I  am  going  to  Europe  for  three  months,  mostly  to  compose, 
but  will  also  probably  have  a  few  guest-conducting  engagements.  I  shall  be 
back  in  the  States  at  the  end  of  September  to  report  to  Paramount  Studios  for 
an  assignment. 


TALES  OF  HOFFMAN 

R.  F.  Deke 

It  seems  rather  superfluous  to  add  to  the  praise  that  has  greeted 
this  production  of  Offenbach's  opera,  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN,  but  if  you 
have  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  -  see  this  f ilml 

There's  really  not  much  more  that  can  be  said  about  Offenbach's  score, 
It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  though  one  would  hardly  suspect  that  it 
was  written  while  Wagner  was  writing  Parsifal,  the  last  of  his  stage 
works.  The  style  is  highly  tonal  throughout.  The  score  is  laid  out 
in  typical  opera  "number"  fashion.  The  orchestration  and  melodic 
line  are  highly  expressive,  and  stageworthy  in  the  highest  sense. 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  interpretation  of  the  score  is  admirable.  Al- 
ways lively,  romantic,  fantastic  (for  this  is  after  all  a  fantastic 
opera  in  a  production  that  takes  advantage  oT  every  opportunity  for 
fantasy.)  It  is  a  real  tour  de  force  of  stage  intelligence. 


Moira  Shearer  as  Olympia 


I  must  say  something  about  Dennis  Arundell's  translation.  In  these 
days,  when  most  vocal  scores  published  in  this  country  are  full  of 
fifty  year  old  translations  that  sound  like  a  hundred,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  understandable  contemporary  English  sung  by  a  cast  that 
knows  what  the  words  mean. 

As  to  the  singers  -  -  Robert  Rounseville,  the  Hoffman,  who  does  the 
role  at  New  York's  City  Center  in  French,  gives  a  really  fine  perform- 
ance. Pull  of  color,  and  apt  color,  his  voice  is  more  than  just 
"tonally  persuasive"  -  it  Is  dramatic.  Ann  Ayars,  another  of  Sir 
Thomas 's  importations  from  the  City  Center  does  an  excellent  perform- 
ance as  Antonio  in  the  third  act.  If  I  have  any  fault  to  find,  it  is 
with  Sir  Thomas's  habit  of  bringing  in  to  his  recordings  English  sing- 
ers who  sound  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  all  their  lives  but  sing  in 
the  choir-loft,  occasionally  being  rewarded  with  some  solo  passages 
from  some  inferior  oratorio.  These  dry,  undramatic  voices  are  the  one 
sore  spot,  since  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  played  with  brilliance 
and  a  beautiful  overall  sound,  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Chorus  actually 
sounds  interested  in  what  it  is  doing.  Monica  Sinclair,  who  sings 

Hoffman's  companion  Nicklaus, 
is  very  good.  A  small  voice, 
well  used,  she  still  seems  to 
have  a  little  trouble  with  her 
high  notes.  Dorothy  Bond,  the 
Olympia,  sang  nicely  mechani- 
cally in  true  automaton  style, 
but  with  an  occasional  tendency 
to  go  off  pitch.  Margherita 
Grandi,  as  the  courtesan 
Giulietta,  did  a  very  capable 
job.   (She's  been  around  for 
quite  a  while  now. )  I  was 
especially  pleased  by  Bruce 
Dargavel,  who  sings  the  three 
villains,  Coppelius,  Dapertutto, 
and  Dr.  Miracle.  He  is  the 
possessor  of  a  virile,  mobile 
voice  with  an  excellent  top, 
and  sings  with  color,  taste, 
sense  and  fire.  Graham  Clif- 
ford, who  is  Spalanzani  and 
Franz,  struck  me  as  being  out 
of  place,  and  better  suited 
for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
Owen  Brannigan  (Hermann  and 
Crespel)  impressed  me.  es- 

,   cu  n  pecially  as  Crespel. 

Woman  m  the  Shell 

Ludmilla  Tcherina  as  Guilietta 


SIR  THOMAS  BEECHAM 


Antonio  and  Hoffman 

As  has  been  shouted  from  all  available  housetops,  the  singers  do  not 
act,  with  the  exception  of  Vr,  Rounseville  and  Kiss  Ayars.  The  acting 
is  done  mainly  by  members  of  Sadler's  Wells,  with  Pamela  Brown  (  "The 
Lady's  Not  For  Burning"  as  Nicklaus.  Considering  the  immense  diffi- 
culty in  attempting  such  a  feat,  the  synchronization  of  the  actor's 
lips  with  the  singing  is  just  about  unbelievable. 

And  one  word  about  the  recording:   remarkably  faithful.  A  thorough- 
ly musical  job.  As  is  all  too  common,  the  orchestra  is  often  cut 
down  too  far,  but  outside  of  this  -  an  exceptional  piece  of  work- 
Any  one  who  reads  "LIFE"  has  an  extremely  small  idea  of  what  the  pro- 
duction looks  like.  It's  beautiful,  and  so  much  morel  As  may  be  sus- 
pected, I  regard  this  film  as  a  high  accomplishment.  SEE  IT! 

TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  ..  London  Films- -Lopert.  Written,  produced  and  di- 
rected by  J.!ichael  Powell  and  Emeric  Pressburger.  Co-starring  Moira 
Shearer,  Leonide  Massine,  Robert  Rounseville  and  others. 
Music  by  Jacques  Offenbach,  conducted  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham.  Technicolor. 


TERESA 

David  Epstein 


The  score  of  the  new  Fred  Zinnemann  film  TERESA  is  a  rare  example  of 
a  rarely  practiced  technique.  Its  supreme  restraint  and  economy  il- 
lustrate what  may  best  be  called  an  architectural  approach  to  film 
music t  each  musical  member  if  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  film 
structure,  essential  to  its  support. 

The  film  opens  cold,  on  a  close-up  of  a  middle-aged  woman  interroga- 
ting directly  into  the  camera-  -  "Did  you  work  this  week?  Did  you 
look  for  a  JobT  Did  you  refuse  any  employment?"   There  is  a  simple 
title  card  and  then  a  swift,  bold  sweep  revealing  line  upon  line  of 
applicants  at  a  Federal  Security  Office.  A  young  man  hesitates  to 
answer*  breaks  down  and  runs  -  -  out  of  the  office,  under  an  elevated, 
down  the  street.  A  narrator's  voice:  "His  name  is  Philip  Case;  his 
occupation  is  running  away."  That's  all  that's  needed.  The  music 
supplied  the  rest. 


Bill  Mauldin  as  a  GI  soldier  and  Pier  Angeli  as  a  young 
Italian  girl,  race  through  the  streets  of  the  little  mountain 
village  of  Scascoli  during  a  scene  from  TERESA. 
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A  highly  dramatic  statement  of  a  Flight  Theme  has  set  the  story.  Its 
recurrence  at  successive  flights  -  -  from  a  combat  post  in  Italy,  - 
from  his  mother's  discovery  of  his  unannounced  marriage,-  fron  his 
first  try  as  door-to-door  salesman  -  -  are  as  decisively  important 
as  its  first  statement. 

There  is  a  Love  Theme  of  woodwinds  that  supports  Philip's  first  meet- 
ing with  Teresa,  their  first  night  together  in  New  York,  their  reconcil- 
iation in  a  Bellevue  maternity  ward.  The  mother's  stifling  tenderness 
and  repeated  assurance  to  Philip  that  there's  no  need  to"  rush,  no  need 
to  struggle  is  put  across  by  the  music  as  much  as  by  the  camerawork  and 
dialogue. 

Significantly,  the  music  doesn't  accompany  the  screen  action.  It  plays 
against  it,  and  the  counterpoint  makes  high  drama.  The  private  love- 
making  of  newlyweds  on  their  first  night  together  plays  aeainst  the 
free  strumming  of  a  single  guitar.  Their  public  Jubilation  —  holding 
hands  at  a  fountain,  buying  some  flowers,  seeing  the  sights  of  Rome  — 
plays  against  the  raucous  strident  music  of  a  street  band.  When  a  ship- 
load of  war  brides  debark  there  is  a  pleasurable  absence  of  fifty  violins- 
a-la-Hollywood.  Instead,  an  off-screen  band  blares  out  "There'll  Be  a 
Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight!" 

The  music  runs  for  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  .the  picture.  It 
makes  a  few  conventional  bridges  and  one  attempt  at  characterization 
less  successful  than  the  rest  -  recurrent  hillbilly  themes  played 
against  the  father  whom  the  son  had  long  rejected.  It  lets  the  de- 
cision-making scenes  play  bare,  thus  heightening  suspense.  But  once 
the  decision  is  made  the  music  whips  the  result  to  a  gallop  down 
the  home  stretch. 

The  ways  and  means  of  this  outstanding  score  are  a  text  on  film  music. 
Always  there  is  understatement,  and  never  a  redundent  repetition  in 
the  music  of  what  has  already  been  made  fully  explicit  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  film  structure.  Its  good  to  welcome  another  performance 
by  Jack  Shaindlin,  musical  director,  and  Louis  Applebaum,  composer* 
This  is  the  same  team  that  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  LOST 
BOUNDARIES.  The  round-the  -  corner  lines  at  the  boxoffioe  of  TERESA'S 
New  York  showcase  are  in  for  another  treat  of  film  music  at  its  drama- 
tic best. 

TERESA  .,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  'Pier  Angeli,  John  Ericson.  Director, 
Fred  Zinneman.  Jfasio  Director,  Jack  Shandlin.  Wusic  Score,  Louis 
Applebaum. 

David  Epstein  wrote  the  screen  play  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
sequence  in  OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC. (20th  Century-Fox) 


n 


LULLABY  OF  BROADWAY 

Milton  Kraus 


One  might  paraphrase  that  old  platitude  -  "the  play's  the  thing"  -by 
saying  -  "the  music's  the  thing",  -  in  summing  up  this  picture.  For 
here,  in  effect,  the  music  saves  the  picture  from  being  a  complete 
washout. 

Given  a  very  •weak,  maudlin  plot  to  work  with,  containing  implausible 
situations,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  music  department  and  the  two 
principals,  Doris  Day  and  Gene  Nelson,  that  they  rose  above  the  morass 
they  might  have  fallen  into, and  turned  out  a  very  listening  result. 

Culling  some  of  the  best  tunes  from  Tin  Pan  Alley,  the  producers  have 
evolved  an  ear  and  eye-filling  spectacle,-  if  we  forgive  the  plot.  The 
dance  routines  are  all  fresh  and  lively  and  the  music  aids  and  abets 
them  to  the  hilt, 

Ray  Heindorf,  the  musical  director,  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  ex- 
cellent background  music,  and  Frank  Perkins  has  done  a  first-rate  job  on 
the  orchestrations.  Stylistically,  the  music  runs  the  entire  gamut  from 
Hollywood  lushness  to  present  day  Bop,  And  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  credits,  kudos  are  due  the  wonderful  Page  Cavanaugh  Trio,  who  are  spot- 
ted in  this  picture.  The  boys  sing  as  well  as  play,  and  do  a  great  job  of 
backing  Doris  Day  and  Gene  Nelson  in  one  big  scene.  Also,  a  great  big  vote 
for  the  excellent  piano  work  done  by  Buddy  Cole  in  the  "Somebody  Loves  Me" 
number  with  Dopis  Day, 

In  closing,!  would  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  and  talk  of  the  abuse  of 
poetic  license  that  has  been  taken  by  Hollywood  time  and  time  again,  I 
refer  to  the" reality  vs.  imagination"  situation  that  arises  -when  one  sudden- 
ly hears  an  orchestral  background  that  comes  out  of  nowhere  to  accompany  a 
vocalist  or  dancer.  This  was  especially  disconcerting,  at  least  to  me,  when 
the  scene  started  with  a  piano  or  the  Page  Cavanaugh  Trio, for  example,  and 
was  then  taken  over  by  a  Ptudio  orchestra  on  sound  track,  while  the  eye  still 
saw  the  original  accompanying  piano  or- trio,  Why? 

The  piano  and  trio  were  very  believ- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_     able  in  the  specific  scenes.  They 

did  not  have  to  be  augmented  by  the 
unseen  studio  orchestra  on  sound 

^  track,  which,  to  my  mind,  spoiled 

^4     the  reality  of  the  scene, 

.   VAHV  1!  dA.  •L^^FT      On  the  other  hand,  in  the  opening 

scene  of  the  picture, when  the  studio 
did  have  a  chance  to  be  musically 
faithful  to  reality,  we  saw  an  orches- 
tra, evidently  accompanying  Doris  Day, 
but  heard  instruments  on  the  sound 
track  which  were  not  in  the  orchestra. 
Mr,  Somebody  or  other, your  musical 
slip  is  showing I 

If  this  is  picayune  quibbling,  I  can 
only  defend  it  by  saying  that  in  my 
opinion, such  licenses  and  slips  de- 
tract from  the  artistic  merit  that 
this  picture  possesses. 

LULLABY  OF  BROADWAY,.  Warner  Brothers. 
Doris  Day, Gene  Nelson.  Director, David 
PAGE  CAVANAUGH  TRIO  Butler.  Music  Director, Ray  Heindorf, 
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THE  BRAVE  BULLS 

Robert  Abramson 

In  &  film  concerning  itself  with  bulls  and  bullfighting,  one  might 
expect  a  watered  down  version  of  Iberia,  or  an  overdone  arrangement 
of  any  Frenchman's  Rhapsodie  Espagnole.   Instead,  someone  has  had  the 
extraordinary  insight  to  make  use  of  native  material  in  its  original 
musical  version,  and  played  by  average  native  musicians. 

Rarely  does  folk  music, without  harp  glissandos  and  a  full  brass  section 
playing  fortissimo,  add  anything  to  a  dramatic  situation,  except  color. 
Here,  the  usage  is  extended  to  underline  dramatic  tension. 

Most  of  the  music  consists  of  a  Mexican  bullfight  band,  similar  to  our 
college  football  bands,  playing  a  march  known  in  that  locale  as  the 
"Virgin  De  Maraceno".  The  band  itself  is  a  second  rate  organization  in 
which  the  trumpet  player  has  the  dubious  honor  of  playing  solo  melody 
on  the  top  floor  of  his  instrument. 

As  is  usual  in  this  type  of  band,  the  clarinets  are  never  really  sure  of 
their  intonation,  and  the  brass  add  a  raw  enough  timbre  to  make  the  whole 
ensemble  as  tense  and  exciting  as  the  bullfight  it  accompanies. 

With  the  exception  of  some  improvised  and  meandering  guitar  strunming  for 
a  love  scene,  the  rest  of  the  music  is  fragmentary,  as  befits  a  tour  of 
plush  nite-clubs  and  low  dives. 

THE  BRAYE  BULLS  .  .  Columbia,  Mel  Ferrer,  Produced  and  directed  by  Robert 
Rossen,  l^usic  Director,  Morris  Stoloff.  Composer,  Mario  Tedesco. 
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TALKING  BACK 

David  Raksin 

A  Hollywood  Composer  States  Case 
for  His  Craft. 

As  a  man  who  long  ago  discovered  that  ASCAP  is  an  anagram  of  ASPCA, 
and  who  is  therefore  against  flogging  of  dead  cats,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  most  anti-Hollywood  generalizations  will  simply  not  hold 
water.  It  is  quite  disconcerting  to  find  people  who  ordinarily 
shy  away  from  generalizations  leaping  to  embrace  the  obvious  and 
tiresome  canards  about  Hollywood. 

From  this  ever-so-witty  viewpoint,  the  Hollywood  composer  is  a  man 
who  uses  thirds  and  sixths  because  he  hasn't  yet  discovered  fourths 
and  fifths,  and  because  Benjamin  Britten  has  a  prior  lien  on  major 
sevenths  and  ninths.  He  is  a  man  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  use 
the  noble  French  horn  for  any  scene  with  more  than  three  trees  in 
it  because  -  well,  has  anybody  ever  thought  that  he  might  use  it 
because  he  likes  it?  He  is  also  a  laggard  who  is  dallying  till  G. 
Schirmer  finds  it  profitable  to  publish  a  popular  folio  called 
"Twelve-Tone  Songs  the  Whole  World  Loves"  before  he  will  venture 
to  score  pictures  in  that  idiom. 

The  implication,  so  often  and  so  clearly  given  by  our  "serious" 
brethren,  that  we  of  Hollywood  do  not  deserve  to  rank  with  them  on 
the  basis  of  quality  alone  is  based  on  another  generalization  -  one 
which  few  people  have  the  authority  to  make.  Aaron  Copland,  who 
seems  to  commute  between  Hollywood  and  New  York,  once  said  to  me: 
"Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  concert  of  new  works  in  New  York,  I 
say  to  myself:  What's  all  the  fuss  about?  The  boys  in  Hollywood  do 
this  better  every  day  in  the  week  and  think  nothing  of  it." 

Film  music  fulfills  at  least  one  requisite  of  greatness:  the  only 
musicians  who  do  not  seem  to  have  unlimited  time  and  inclination  to 
criticize  it  are  those  who  are  too  busy  writing  it.  Which  is  too 
bad,  for  they  are  certainly  best  equipped  to  criticize,  knowing  not 
only  its  precise  faults,  but  also  the  underlying  reasons. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  all  movie  music  is  good.  Much  of  it 
is  banal,  inept,  slavishly  following  the  picture  -  though,  as  often 
as  not,  too  good  for  it.   Its  avowed  purpose,  to  help  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  film,  even  when  achieved,  does  not  excuse  a  hackney- 
ed score.  But  is  bad  music  found  in  Hollywood  only? 

Many  foreign  films  have  bad  scores;  most  of  them  We  do  not  n;et  to 
see  and  hear.  And  of  the  good  ones  -  perhaps  William  Walton's  fine, 
romantically  conceived  and  wonderfully  apt  score  for  Olivier's 
HAMLET  will  finally  put  to  rest  one  of  the  pet  notions  of  film 
music's  detractors:  that  only  music  written  in  the  barest  of  con- 
temporary styles  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  the  music  of  documentary  films  we  can  hear  and  see  what  happens 
to  serious  composers  when  they  undertake  to  write  for  the  screen. 
Some  scores  are,  of  course,  first  rate.  But  considering  the  great 
freedom  of  expression  allowed  the  composers  of  these  (in  contrast 
to  the  Hollywood  composers,  who  must  frequently  conduct  guerilla 
warfare  in  the  underbrush  of  contemporary  harmony  and  counterpoint) 
the  percentage  of  good  scores  is  remarkably  small. 


I  have  always  felt  that  it  takes  a  genius  to  make  an  orchestra  sound 
bad;  apparently  some  of  the  documentary  boys  have  what  it  takes. 
They  sneer  openly  at  our  occasional  pointing  up  of  visual  cues,  yet 
some  of  their  best  moments  are  often  more  Mickey  Mouse  than  music. 
And  when  they  cast  loose  and  write  freely,  the  resulting  scores 
are  apt  to  have  a  fair  share  of  all  the  virtues  of  film  music  except 
the  indispensable  one  of  relevance. 

The  widely  praised  use  of  folk  music  would  serve  its  all  too  frequent 
purpose  of  disguising  thematic  poverty  far  better  were  it  not  usually 
so  inexpertly  done.  And  the  ersatz,  the  corny  imitation  jazz!  The 
terrible  1923  "Shimmy-Fox", which  always  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  called 
"I've  Got  Those  Fasahnenstrasse  Blues  Again!"  Even  thst  old  standby  of 
the  composer,  the  battle  scene, is  not  safe,  since  it  is  apt  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  open  war-fare  between  the  visual  image  and  the  music. 

Picture  music  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  days  when  that  bright  tenet, 
"If  you  notice  the  music,  it's  not  good"  was  all  but  an  axiom  of  the 
Production  Code,  and  when  it  was  confidently  stated  that  no  good  film 
music  could  have  meaning  or  validity  apart  from  its  association  with  the 
visual  image.  Today  there  is  some  music  written  for  pictures  which 
makes  very  good  sense  on  the  basis  of  material,  form,  instrumentation  - 
in  short,  as  music.  Paradoxically,  it  is  the  ordinary  music  lover  who 
is  now  beginning  to  respond  to  the  better  movie  music,  while  the  critic 
usually  inters  the  good  with  the  bones  of  the  bad,  with  the  off-hand 
remark  that  it  is  beneath  his  notice. 

He  are  composers  like  other  composers  -  heirs  to  the  same  traditions 
and  problems,  followers  of  music  as  a  way  of  life,  who  ask  only  that  our 
music  be  Judged  fairly  and  objectively. (by  permission  of  New  York  Times) 


THE  SCOPE  OF  FILM  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Delinda  Roggensack 

Music  is  in  our  schools  because  the  American  people  want  it  there. 
Audio-visual  aids  are  in  the  program  for  the  same  reason.  People  are 
willing  to  pay  for  these  programs,  but  they  are  also  bringing  about  an 
increased  demand  of  proof  of  "value-received"  on  the  investment. 

There  are  many  who  place  education  in  the  same  class  with  the  "old  time 
religion".  On  the  other  hand,  thinking  people  support  traditions  in  ed- 
ucation no  more  than  they  support  traditions  in  transportation,  communi- 
cation, manufacture,  and  clothing.  Chinking  educators  realize  that  it 
is  important  to  see  the  good  and  bad  features  of  modern  education  at 
least  as  soon  as  a  thinking  public.  As  a  result,  educators  have  re- 
adapted  or  changed  organization,  techniques,  and  materials.  One  of  de- 
velopments has  been  the  use  of  audio-visual  instructional  units. 


In  defining  Audio-Visual  instruction,  let  it  be  understood  first,  that 
it  is  nothing  new,  and  second,  that  it  is  not  a  separate  subject.   It 
belongs  to  all  instruction.   It  is  a  part  of  a  teaching  r.ethod  design- 
ed to  aid  in  the  presentation  of  knowledges,  concepts,  and  ideas  in 
all  phases  of  education  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood, appreciated  and  applied.  They  complement  or  supplement  in- 
struction in  all  areas. 

These  devices  are  not  self-contained  nor  will  they  ever  replace  aay-by- 
day  effective  texts,  teaching  techniques,  or  first-hand  information. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Hockman  in  his  article  "The  Educational  Film  :  "Visual  Aids 
or  Visual  Teacher"  says   "The  film  (or  aid)  must  be  developed  and  then 
used  with  its  own  inherent  and  unique  powers.  .  .  not  just  to  give  pupils 
a  gentle  shove  as  they  shuffle  along  in  old  processes,  but  to  provide 
primary  and  direct  learning  experiences  for  them." 

There  are  two  extremes  among  educators.  There  are  those  vfrio  believe 
that  only  that  which  disciplines,  that  which  is  distasteful,  stodgy 
and  difficult  is  the  most  educative.  They  were  the  ones  who  named 
such  subjects  as  Music,  Art,  Drama,  and  Physical  Education  as  the  "fads 
and  frills  of  modern  education."  They  are  the  ones  v:hr  would  call  the 
modern  instructional  aids  "soft  pedagogy".  The  "fads"  have  moved  from 
the  extra-curricular  into  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum.   There 
is  another  group  of  educators  who  seek  to  entertain  that  the  school  may 
be  a  constant  Utopia  where  pupils  are  never  called  to  account  for  accom- 
plishment. They  rely  on  a  certain  kind  of  educational  osmosis  to  be 
gained  from  all  of  the  gadgets  possible. 

The  real  teachers,  -  the  visual  teacher,-  lies  between  these  two.  The 
most  effective  utilization  os  aids  calls  for  a  very  clever  teacher. 
Films,  -  or  any  other  aid  for  that  matter,  -  are  not  designed  to  amuse, 
but  rather  to  arouse  interest  and  curiosity,  the  two  best  motivations 
for  good  learning  that  education  has  been  able  to  find.  They  are  not 
"cheap  tricks  to  lure  the  pupil  into  learning,",  but  they  serve  as  a 
springboard  for  further  study. 

While  educators  have  been  cognizant  of  the  value  of  modern  aids,  it 
took  the  educational  work  and  the  surveys  of  the  armed  forces  in  the 
last  war  to  awaken  and  indifferent  public  to  the  possibilities  of  such 
short-cuts.  As  a  result,  the  increasing  size  of  budget  allowances 
for  such  tools  has  been  almost  phenomenal. 

The  music  field,  while  first  to  capitalize  on  recordings  and  radio, 
was  slowest  to  realize  on  films,  not  because  music  educators  lacked 
the  imagination  to  grasp  the  implications,  but  rather  because  produc- 
ers hesitated  on  account  of  the  need  for  a  more  careful  treatment  of 
sound,  and  consequently  greater  cost  of  production  than  required  in 
any  other  area.  But  now,  this  step-child  of  the  film  world  is  coming 
into  its  own,  and  with  the  wealth  of  recordings,  recording  devices, 
radio,  films  (both  educational  and  entertainment)  and  now  television, 
we  have  within  our  grasp  the  unlimited  powers  to  give  to  our  children 
the  great  culture  that  is  our  heritage. 
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EVALUATION  OF  SOUND  FILMS   FOR  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

University  of  Nebraska 

A  project  for  the  evaluation  of  sound  films  for  use  in  music  education 
was  begun  two  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  under  the  direct- 
ion of  David  Foltz,  Associate  Professor  of  Vusic.  This  project  was  begun 
out  of  a  local  as  well  as  national  need  fort 

1.  A  survey  of  existing  music  education  films. 

2.  An  evaluation  of  each  film  as  to;   (a)  Subject  matter. (b)  Educational 
purpose,  (c)  Age  level,  (d)  Production  date,  (e)  Length,  (f )  Availability, 
(g)  Cost,  (h)  Use. 

3.  A  need  for  published  lists  plus  evaluations  to  be  available  to  all  schools 
to  aid  in  selections  of  suitable  films  for  aid  in  the  teaching  of  music* 

The  findings  of  these  evaluations  have  been  published  in  a  booklet  called 
"Evaluation  of  Sound  Films  for  Music  Education",  and  the  first  supplement 
to  this  booklet  which  has  just  been  released  by  the  University  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  This  booklet  and  its  supplement 
contain  well  over  a  hundred  evaluations  of  all  types  of  films  that  have  to 
do  with  the  teaching  of  music  appreciation  and  history.  Some  of  these  films 
are  old  and  some  are  new.  Some  evaluations  are  favorable  and  some  are  unfavor- 
able, but  all  attempt  to  give  a  short,  accurate  representation  of  what  the 
film  is  about  and  what  it  can  do  and  what  age  level  it  can  be  used  for.  These 
films  have  been  evaluated  by  music  education  classes,  by  teachers  with  experi- 
ence, and  actually  tried  out  in  front  of  various  age  levels  of  students  in 
schools.  A  brief  natation  in  the  front  of  the  first  evaluation  booklet  tells 
of  ideas  on  how  to  present  the  materials  and  the  various  points  to  use  in  fol  - 
lowing  up  on  the  showing  of  films  as  well  as  the  preparation  beforehand  by  the 
teacher.  This  booklet  and  series  of  supplements  have  been  made  available  to 
all  music  educators  or  anyone  interested  in  films  that  pertain  to  music  in 
education  and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  University  of  Nebraska,  bureau 
of  Audio-Visual  instruction,  Architectural  Hall,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln  8,  Nebraska.  A  small  fee  is  charged,  to  cover  mailing  and  handling;, 
of  one  dollar.  This  includes  the  supplementary  issues.  This  is  as  thorough 
an  evaluation  booklet  and  as  good  an  organization  as  is  on  the  scene  at  this 
moment.   It  will  be  continued  through  the  rest  of  the  year  as  the  need  ex- 
ists. 

Further  experimental  work  is  being  done  at  the  University  in  production  of 
film  strips  for  use  in  the  teaching  of  music.  Several  have  been  completed 
all  ready  on  the  various  instruments  such  as  brass,  strings,  woodwinds,  and 
percussion.  These  are  all  available  at  the  former  address,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  are  for  sale  only.  Information  can  be  gotten  by  writing  the  agency. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  enjoys  having  one  of  the  largest  film  libraries 
in  the  country  in  all  areas  of  educational  films  other  than  music,  and  the 
library  has  given  its  complete  cooperation  to  the  furthering  of  films  in 
music  education.  It  has  built  up  its  own  library  of  music  films  till  it  has 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country  which  is  made  available  to  Nebraska 
and  surrounding  territories.   Staff  members  who  contributed  considerable 
time  and  energies  into  the  advance  of  music  education  films  in  Nebraska  are 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  Director  of  Audio-Visual  aids;  Mr,  Robert  Stepp,  Instructor 
in  Brass  instruments;  Wr.  David  Foltz,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education, 
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SYLLABUS  OF  A  COURSE  OF  NINE  LECTURES 

on 
MUSIC  AND  THE  CINEMA 

*y 

John  Hunt ley 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  COURSES 

LECTURE  I    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  INCIDENTAL  MUSIC 

Music  for  Occasions.  The  Church.  The  Roval  Courts.  The  Masque. 

The  Dance.  The  Theatre.   The  Cinema.  The  Four  Basic  Uses  of  Music  in 

Films.  The  Silent  Film. 

(Gramophone  Records t  Royal  Fanfares  (Arnold  Box);  !.'idsummer  Night's 
Dream  t^endelssohn);  Coronation  Anthem  "Zadok,  The  Priest"  (Handel); 
Peer  Gynt  (Grieg);  Music  for  Ballet  and  the  Theatre;  Music  for  Silent 
Films. 

Films:   "How  Talkies  Talk";  Silent  Film  Extracts). 


LECTURE  II   THE  FILM  AS  A  RECORDING  INSTRUMENT  OF  MUSICAL  PERFORMANCE 

Selection  of  the  Vusic.  Limitations  of  the  Sound  Track.  Acoustical 
Problems.  Historical  Values. 

( Gramophone  Records :  Appassionata  Sonata  (Beethoven);   Operatic  and 
Orchestral  Sound  Track  Recordings. 

Films;  "Myra  Hess"  (First  Movement  of  Beethoven's  Appassionata  Sonata); 
Musical  Instruments  of  India";   "Hymn  of  Nations"   (Sinfonietta  from 
"Forza  Del  Destine"  and  "Hymn  of  Nat ions"; Verdi). 


LECTURE  III  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  EXISTING  MUSIC  FOR  FILM  PURPOSES,  (l). 

Relationship  between  Movement,  Colour  and  Music.  Visual  images  cut  to 
music.  The  incorporation  of  music  into  feature  films.  Lives  of  the 
Composers  as  portrayed  on  the  Screen;  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Chopin, 
Strauss,  Schumann,  Liszt,  etc.  The  "Concerto"  Film. 

(Gramophone  Records  >  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Tchaikowsky);   In  Der  Nacht 
^Schumann); Danse  Macabre  (Saint-Saens). 

Films;  "In  the  Night"  (Visual  Interpretation  of  Schumann's  "In  Der  Nacht"), 


LECTURE  IV  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  EXISTING  MUSIC  FOR  FILM  PURPOSES.  (2). 

The  Silhouette  Film.  Experiments  in  Abstract  Patterns  to  Music.  The  Car- 
toon Film.  The  Work  of  Walt  Disney.  French  Cartoon  Experiments . Puppet  Films. 

(Gramophone  Records ;  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor  (Bach);  The  Rite  of  Spring 
(Stravinsky;;   FeT-er  and  the  Wolf  (Prokofiev). 

Films ;  "Carmen"  (Silhouette  Film  by  Lotto  Reinigor,  based  on  Bizet's  ori- 
ginal music);   "Fiddle-dee-dee"  (Canadian  folk-^ince  music  set  to  abstract 
patterns  in  colour);   "Brahms'  Hungarian  Dancer (Abstract  patterns  by 
Oscar  Fischinger). 
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LECTURE  V   THE  SPECIALLY  COMPOSED  FILM  SCORE:  THE  DOCUMENTARY  FILM. 

Early  Experiments.  Arthur  Honegger.  Georges  Aurio.  The  G.  P.  O.Film 
Unit.  Benjamin  Britten.  Walter  Leigh.  Aaron  Copland.  Wartime  Docu- 
mentaries. The  Educational  Film. 

(Gramophone  Record's!  "Western  Approaches"  (Clifton  Parker);  "Maintenance 

Command"  ( Gordon  Jacob);   "Irish  Reel"  (Benjamin  Britten);  "Conquest  of 

the  Air"  (Arthur  Bliss);  "This  Fodern  Age"  (Malcolm  Arnold  and  Doreen 

Carwithen). 

Films :  "Instruments  of  the  Orchestra"  (The  London  Symphony  Orchestra, 

conducted  by  Sir  Maloolm  Sargent);  "Night  Mail"  (Benjamin  Britten); 

"The  City"  (Aaron  Copland). 


LECTURE  VI  THE  SPECIALLY  COMPOSED  FILM  SCORE:  THE  FEATURE  FILM,  (l) 

The  Warner  Brothers.  "The  Singing  Fool".  Early  Talkies.  The  Theme  Song 
Film.  The  Re- establishment  of  the  Incidental  Score. "Things  to  Come." 

(Gramophone  Records;  The  early  talkies ( sound  tracks);  examples  of  Theme 
Song  sound  tracks;  ''Things  to  Come"  music  -March;  Pestilence;  Attack; 
1'achines;  Idyll;  Epilogue;  Ballet  for  Children.  (Arthur  Bliss) 


LECTURE  VII  THE  SPECIALLY  COMPOSED  FILM  SCORE:  THE  FEATURE  FILM.  (2) 

Descriptive  Music  in  Films.  Atmosphere.  Mood.  Pointing  Action.  Post- 
synchronising  of  Music.  The  Synchronous  Score. 

(Gramophone  Records;  "The  Battle  of  Agincourt";  "The  Globe  Theatre"  and 
'London,1600'  from  "Henry  V"  (William  Walton);  'Funeral  March1  from  "Hamlet" 
(William  Walton);  'Pickpocket ing'  'Fagin's  Romp',  'Chase1  and  'Finale1  from 
"Oliver  Twist"  (Arnold  Bax);  'Calypso  Music'  from  "The  Rake's  Progress" 
(William  Alwyn);  'The  Battle  on  the  Ice*  from  "Alexander  Nevsky"  (Prokofiev); 
"The  Overlanders"(John  Ireland);  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls"(Victor  Young); 
'Baraza'  from  "Men  of  Two  Worlds "(Arthur  Bliss)  'Theme'  from  "Odd  Man  Out" 
(William  Alwyn);  "Scott  of  the  Antarctic  "(Ralph  Vaughan  Williams);  'Spitfire 
Prelude  and  Fugue'  from  "First  of  the  Few"  (William  Walton)t  "The  Third  Man" 
(Anton  Karas);  'Return  to  Spain'  from  "Christopher  Columbus '(Arthur  Bliss); 
'Scherzo'  from  "The  History  of  Mr.  Polly" (William  Alwyn);  'The  Last  Walk' 
from  "The  Edge  of  the  World "(Lambert  Williamson);  'The  Island  Theme'  from 
"The  Blue  Laeoon"  (Clifton  Parker);  and  music  from  the  sound  track  of 
Soviet,  French,  American  and  Italian  films. 


LECTURE  VIII  THE  SPECIALLY  COMPOSED  FILM  SCORE:  THE  FEATURE  FILM,  (s) 

Music  and  Sound  Effects.  Music  and  Dialogue.  The  Integration  of  the 
Sound  Track.  The  Cartoon  Film.  Ballet.  Opera. 

( Gramophone  Records ;  "Make  Mine  Music"  sound  track  (Walt  Disney);  'To  be 
or  Not  To  Be',  'The  Play  Scene'  and  'Oh  That  This  Too  Too  Solid  Flesh' 
from  "Hamlet";  'Now  Entertain  Conjecture  of  a  Time1  from  "Henry  V  "(William 
Walton);  'Sickness  Scene'  from  "Odd  Kan  Out"(William  Walton);  'End  Titles' 
from  "The  October  Man"  (William  Alwyn);  'The  Little  Fiddle'  from  "The 
Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty"  (Danny  Kaye);  'The  Ballet  of  Red  Shoes'  from 
"The  Red  Shoes"  (Brian  Easdale. 
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LECTURE  EC   ANALYSIS  AND  SCREENING  OF  "THE  SEVENTH  VEIL". 

Prelude  No,  7. (Chopin);   Pathetiaue  Sonata  (Beethoven); 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  Major  (Grieg);  Sonata  in  C  Major  (Mozart)  j 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  C  Minor  ( Rachmaninov ) . 

Eileen  Joyce  (pianoforte),  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 

conducted  by  Muir  Matheson. 


BOOKS 


British  Film  Music,  John  Huntley       (British  Yearbooks,  1947). 
Film  Music.         Kurt  London       (Faber,  1935^. 
Music  and  the  Film.  Sabanev  (Pitman, 1937). 

**************** 

Written  ffork. 

Outline  the  development  of  the  use  of  serious  symphonic  works  from 
the  concert  hall  repertoire  that  have  been  used  in  films. 

What  value,  if  any, has  the  cinema  been  in  stimulating  renewed  interest 
in  serious  music  smongst  the  film-going  public. 

Estimate,  with  suitable  examples,  the  work  achieved  by  the  cinema  in 
in  filming  the  lives  and  music  of  the  great  composers. 

**************** 

KANSAS  CITY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  Audio-Visual  department  of  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri, Public  Library 
has  created  and  supplied  a  demand  for  motion  picture  film  showings 
viewed,  to  date,  by  98,786  persons.  From  September  12th  through  Septem- 
ber 30th,  103  films  were  taken  out  by  library  card  holders  and  shown  to 
a  total  of  3,988  persons.  In  the  month  of  December,  these  totals  had 
leaped  to  43,202  men,  women  and  children  seeing  910  library-distributed 
films  at  churches,  public  and  parochial  schools,  Parent-Teacher  meet- 
ings, clubs,  youth  groups,  the  University  of  Kansas  City  and  many  in- 
dustrial and  labor  groups.  The  increase  was  steady  through  those  four 
months . 

The  fast-growing  evidence  of  interest  in  private  or  semi-private  showing 
of  films,  gratis,  indicates  that  Richard  B.  Sealock,  public  librarian, 
was  considerably  on  the  alert  when  he  established  the  audio-visual  de- 
partment last  September  with  Miss  Bertha  Landers  as  director.  Miss  Lan- 
ders had  held  a  similar  post  at  Dallas  vrhich,  with  Cleveland  and  a  few 
other  cities,  was  the  first  in  the  country  to  found  ?uch  a  service  in  its 
public  library  in  1942.  Today,  there  are  60  film  departments  in  public 
libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  subjects  cover  a  wide  range  and  are  "educational"  in  the  broadest 
scope  of  the  word.   One  may  have  a  25-minute  film,   THE  BARBER  OF  SEVILLE, 
Rossini's  comic  opera  or  another  in  which  Jose  Iturbi  plays  "Sevilla"  by 
Albeniz  and  "Fantasie  Impromptu  "  by  Chopin,  or  bibliographical  films  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Louisa  Kay  Alcott,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  many  other  notables.  Other  films  obtainable  cover  such  subjects  as 
tforld  -Var  II,  peoples  of  other  lands,  sports,  radio, labor,  industry, erovern- 
ment,  human  relations,  the  United  Nations.     (THE  KANSAS  CITIAN) 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 

INTERNATIONAL  The  International  Motion  Picture  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
PROGRAM       ment's  Overseas  International  Information  Program  has  made  a 
twelve  minute  documentary  film  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra's tour  of  this  country.  Although  the  film  has  Hebrew 
commentary  and  is  intended  primarily  for  exhibition  in  Israel,  it  may  be 
translated  into  other  languages  and  shown  in  other  countries. 


EUROPEAN      Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth,  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  FILM  MBS 1C  NOTES, 
MUSIC         will  conduct  a  group  of  tourists  through  the  European  Music 
FESTIVAL      Festivals  this  summer,  leaving  on  the  S.S.Mauretania  July  13 
TOUR         and  returning  on  the  Queen  Mary  at  the  end  of  August.  The  tour 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  for  Inter-continental  Studios,  a  non- 
profit organization.  Dr.  Eric  Mann,  head  of  the  Institute,  will  accompany 
Dr  Spaeth  on  this  trip.  The  itinerary  includes  London,  Edinburgh,  Paris, 
Brussels,  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Vienna,  Bayreuth,  Zurich. and  Lucerne, 
with  emphasis  on  the  Wagner  and  Mozart  Festivals  and  the  British  Exposition. 
Both  Dr.  Spaeth  and  Dr.  Mann  will  deliver  daily  talks  on  shipboard  and  in  con- 
nection with  operatic  and  concert  performances.  The  group  is  limited  to  fifty. 


SAINT         The  Saint  Matthew  Passion  is  to  be  the  first  major  release  of 
MATTHEW       the  newly  organized  Academy  Productions,  foreign  film  distrib- 
PASSION       uting  company.  The  music  of  Bach  is  illustrated  by  paintings 

that  depict  the  life  of  Christ,  chosen  from  the  work  of  Rubens, 
Titian,  Van  Dyck,  Michael angel o,  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Cranach,  Gfhirlandajo  and 
Velasquez.  The  Passion  is  performed  by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna 
Boys  Choir,  the  Vienna  Singverein  and  a  number  of  well  known  European  soloists. 
Robert  J.  Flaherty  is  editing  the  film. 


TELEVISION     Summer  television  programs  will  feature  many  films,  both  old 
PROGRAMS      and  new.  In  addition  to  feature  film  series,  the  American 

Broadcasting  Company  television  network  has  set  up  a  list  that 
includes  half  hour  programs  of  travelogues  of  the  American 

scene,  films  on  national  industries  and  organizations,  and  three  series  under 
the  titles  AMERICA'S  HEALTH,  DEMOCRACY'S  MIGHT,  and  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  IN  ACTION. 


YALE         The  Yale  Cinema  Association,  an  undergraduate  organization  has 
CINEMA        recently  filmed  THE  PARDONER'S  TALE,  a  modern  version  of  one 
ASSOCIATION    of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  Their  plans  are  to  exhibit  it 

in  a  down-town  theater  and  then  distribute  it  commercially  for 
educational  purposes.  All  the  male  actors  are  Yale  students  and  two  of  the 
three  women  are  graduate  students  in  the  Yale  department  of  drama.  Only  the 
camera  and  sound  crews  are  professionals  with  Victor  Whitlock,  Yale, 1938  as 
director.  The  screen  play  was  written  by  two  sophomores,  George  0.  Witwer  and 
Neil  R.  Rolde. 


RKO-RADIO      Constantin  Bakaleinikoff,  head  of  RKO-Radio's  music  department 

MUSIC  HEAD  has  had  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton, California.  The 
degree  is  in  acknowledgement  of  outstanding  work  done  by 

Bakaleinikoff  in  developing  musical  talent  among  young  people  in  the  Western 

states . 


THE  GREAT  CARUSO 


Alfred  E.  Simon 


The  long-awaited  film  which  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Vayer  studios  have  fashion- 
ed from  Dorothy  Caruso's  biography  of  her  husband  turns  out  to  be  another 
typical  Hollywood  musical  -  -  that  is,  very  easy  to  look  at  and  to  listen 
to,  but  without  much  substance. 

There  probably  never  was  very  much  question  as  to  who  would  be  chosen  to 
portray  the  great  tenor;  Mario  Lanza  was  not  only  the  obvious  choice, 
but  an  extremely  good  one.  Although  the  actual  physical  resemblance  is 
rather  slight,  he  does  characterize  effectively  a  genial  Italian  peasant 
who  became  the  most  phenomenal  tenor  of  our  time,  knew  he  was  just  that, 
and  yet  managed  somehow  not  to  be  objectionable  about  it.  Comparison 
with  Caruso's  voice  is  not  only  unfair  but  also  unnecessary.  Certainly 
no  one  will  expect  a  voice  anywhere  nearly  as  great.  The  important  point 
is  that  Lanza  has  a  superb  voice,  and  the  sound  track  does  it  ample  jus- 
tice. If,  here  and  there,  his  singing  lacks  sublety  in  phrasing  and  shad- 
ing, attribute  it  to  his  youth  -  -  he's  not  thirty  as  yet. 

There  is  a  very  generous  amount  of  music  in  the  picture,  which  is  Just  as 
well,  as  far  too  little  use  was  made  of  Dorothy  Caruso's  wonderfully 
touching  biography  of  her  husband.  (The  book  contains  so  many  incidents 
that  would  have  made  fine  movie  material.)  For  the  most  part,  the  music 
consists  of  the  arias  with  which  Caruso  was  most  closely  identified  -  - 
"La  Donna  e  Mobile"  from  "Rigoletto";  "E  Lucevan  le  Stelle"  from  "Tosca"; 
"Che  Gelida  Mania"  from  "Boheme";   "Vesti  la  Giubba"  from  "Pagliacci"; 
"Celeste  Aida"  from  "Aida";  "M'Appari"  from  "Martha",  and  several  stand- 
ard songs  such  as  "Because",  "Torna  a  Surriento",  the  Bach-Gounod  "Ave 
Maria",  "Mattinata",  "La  Danza",  and  Tosti's  "A  Vucchella".  In  addition 
to  these  solos,  Lanza  takes  part  in  the  "Rigoletto"  quartet,  the  "Lucia" 
sextet  (  which  develops  into  one  of  the  film's  most  amusing  seauences  as 
Caruso  is  told  that  he  has  become  a  father)  the  finale  from  "Aida"  and  the 
finale  from  "Martha".   He  also  is  joined  by  Dorothy  Kirs ten  in  an  "Aida" 
duet  and  Miss  .Kirsten  has  an  effective  solo  during  a  party  scene  as  she 
sings  Victor  Herbert's  "Sweethearts".  Incidently,  this  popular  Met  star 
proves  to  be  a  charming  actress  as  well  as  a  brilliant  singer.  Other  fig- 
ures from  the  operatic  world  who  came  to  Hollywood  for  this  film  are 


LANZA  AND  BOY  CHOIR  IN    AVE  MARIA 


Jarmila  Novotna,  Blanche  Thebom,  Giuseppe  Valdengo,  Nicola  Moscona,  Lucine 
Amara,  and  Marina  Koshetz.  Strangely  enough,  Madame  Novotna  does  not  sing, 
but  merely  has  a  brief  scene  as  an  unpleasant  opera  diva.  Possibly  she 
appeared  in  a  singing  sequence  that  was  left  in  the  cutting  room:  if  that's 
the  case,  it  would  seem  a  pity  that  one  of  the  many  Lanza  arias  was'nt  sao- 
rified  instead. 

Ann  Blyth  plays  Dorothy  Caruso  most  appealingly,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
picture,  as  she  waltzes  with  Lanza,  breaks  into  song  with  a  warm  and  at- 
tractive voice  in  "The  Loveliest  Night  of  the  Tear",  a  ballad  adapted  by 
Irving  Aaronson  and  Paul  Francis  Webster  from  the  popular  old  waltz  "Over 
the  Waves". 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  Johnny  Green,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 's  dir- 
ector of  music,  has  completely  captured  the  spirit  of  the  picture,  never 
indulging  in  distasteful  "special  arrangements"  or  re-harmonizations  that 
are  sometimes  all  too  evident  in  films  about  music  and  musicians..  Joe 
Pasternak  is  not  exactly  a  novice  at  producing,  while  Peter  Herman  Adler 's 
staging  and  conducting  of  the  operatic  sequences  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon. 

All  in  all,  while  THE  GREAT  CARUSO  is  scarcely  a  milestone  in  the  progress 
of  musical  films,  it  remains  an  extremely  pleasant  way  to  spend  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  furthermore  should  do  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  opera.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  ,  in  anticipation  of  the  picture's  release,  RCA-Victor  has 
re-issued  many  of  Caruso's  records.  This  is  a  great  boon  not  only  for 
Caruso  fans,  who  may  have  had  difficulty  in  locating  many  of  his  records, 
but  also  for  the  many  members  of  the  younger  generation  who  will  be  discov- 
ering Caruso  for  the  first  time  through  this  film. 

Alfred  E.  Simon  is  Director  of  Light  Music  at  radio  Station  WQXR,New  York. 

Production  Notes : 

Several  weeks  before  the  singers  were  chosen  and  Dr.  Peter  Herman  Adler  was 
called,  Johnny  Green  worked  closely  with  the  screen  writers,  Sonya  Levien 
and  William  Ludwig.  Mr,  Green's  talent  for  presenting  the  most  entertaining 
facets  of  factual  material,  in  other  words-  shoTOnanship,  proved  to  be  the 
musical  guide  for  the  film.  All  of  the  selections  are  not  only  culled  from 
the  familiar  opera  repertoire  but  have  been  studiously  chosen  to  avoid  use 
of  recitative.  The  lyric,  or  melodic  quality  of  a  selection  was  the  criter- 
ion. Johnny  Green  also  composed  and  conducted  the  background  scoring  and 
conducted  all  non-operatic  material. 

Dr.  Adler  coached  all  of  the  soloists  in  the  operatic  portions  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  conducted  for  the  recordings  of  these  selections.  With  the  ob- 
ject in  mind  of  presenting  faithfully  the  visual  aspects  of  the  portions 
of  opera  used  in  the  film.  Dr.  Adler  worked  in  close  cooperation  with 
Richard  Thorpe,  the  Director  of  the  picture,  so  that  the  staging  of  all 
operatic  excerpts  would  be  as  authentic  as  possible. 

THE  GREAT  CARUSO..  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Mario  Lanzo,  Ann  Blyth.  Directed 
by  Richard  Thorpe.  Operatic  numbers  staged  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Peter 
Herman  Adler.  Musical  supervision  and  baelc<r~ound  score  by  Johnny  Green. 


MDSIC   INFORMATION THE  GREAT   CARUSO 


MAGNIFICAT   .    .    .  Traditional 
A  MARECHIARB  .    .  Tosti 
A  VUCCELLA  .   .    .  Tosti 
LA  DANZA        .    .    .  Rossini 

CONSECRATION  SCENE 
(from  Aida)       Verdi 

TORTURE  SCENE 

(from  La  Tosca)Puccini 

VILLIFICATION  SCENE 
(from  Cavalleria 

Rus tioana )Mas cagni 

CIELO  E  MAR 

(from  La  Gioesnda)  Ponchielli 

LA  DONNA  E  MOBILE 

(from  Rigoletto)  Verdi 

NUMI,  PIETA 

(from  Aida)      Verdi 


CHE  GELIDA  MANINA 
(from  La  Boheme) 

MATTINATA 


Puccini 
Leoncavallo 


MISERERE 

(from  II  Trovatore)   Verdi 


QUARTET 

(from  Rigoletto) 

E  LUCEVAN  LE  STELLE 
(from  La  Tosca) 


Verdi 
Puccini 


BRINDISI 

Cavalleria  Rusticana)  Mascagni 


SWEETHEARTS 

(from  Sweethearts) 

REClTATIVO  and 
VESTI  LA  GIUBBA 
(from  I  Pagliaoci) 

AVE  MARIA 


CELESTE  AIDA 
(from  Aida) 

TORNA  A  SURRIBNTO 


TRI  FINALE 

(from  Aida)      Verdi 


THE  LOVELIEST  NIGHT 

OF  THE  YEAR 
Verdi 

SEXTETTE  (from 

E.de  Curtis (Music)  Lucia  de  Lammermoor 
G.B .deCurtis  (Words ) 

BECAUSE 


M'APPARI 

(from  Martha) 


Herbert 

Leoncavallo 
Bach- Gounod 

Webster-Aaronsc 

Donizetti 
D'Hardelot 

Von  Flotow 
Von  Flotow 


FINALE  (from  Martha) 
RECORDS  AVAILABLE! 
RCA  Victor  has  issued  an  album  of  eight  arias  which  Lanza  sings  in  the  film. 

RIGOLETTOj  Act  I,"Questa  0  Quella";,  Act  IV, "La  Donna  E  Mobile";    Verdi 
Act  II,  "Parmi  Veder  Le  Lagrime" 

LA  TOSCAj  Act  I, "Recondita  Armenia";  Act  III  "E  Lucevan  Le  Stelle?  Puccini 

L'ELISIR  D'AMORE:  Act  II,  "Una  Furtiva  Lagrima".  Donizetti 

LA  GIOCONDA:  Act  II,  "Cielo  E  Mar"  Ponchielli 

I  PAGLIACCI:  Act  II,  "Vesti  La  Giubba"  Leoncavallo 

Four  7-inch  45  rpm  Red  Seal  Records  TOM-1506 

One  12-inch  33  1/3  Long  Play  Red  Seal  Record,  LM-1127 

Also  available  on  four  12-inoh  78  rpm  Red  Seal  Records,  DM-1506. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  NIGTHINGALE 
Arthur  Hepner 

The  genes  hatched  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  developing  a  new  dramatic 
form  for  the  opera  house  find  their  newest  mutation  in  the  musical  score 
of  Vaclav  Trojan  for  the  Jiri  Trnka  puppet  film,  THE  EMPEROR'S  NIGHTINGALE. 

In  this  unusual  motion  picture  based  on  a  Hans  Christian  Andersen  tale, 
composer  and  creator  of  the  screen  story  have  collaborated  right  from  the 
conception  of  the  project.  In  contrast  to  the  familiar  method  of  present- 
ing a  composer  with  a  work  print  of  the  film  to  which  he  then  sets  his  mu- 
sic, Trojan  was  just  as  deeply  involved  in  every  phase  of  the  production 
as  Trnka,  the  screen  writers,  the  lighting  experts  or  the  camera  crew. 
For  this  reason  the  music  throughout  THE  EMPEROR'S  NIGHTINGALE  is  as  com- 
pletely integrated  with  the  story  as  a  Stravinsky  ballet  or  a  Menotti  mu- 
sical theater  piece. 

In  many  respects  the  inter-relationship 
between  music  and  story  in  the  film  has 
characteristics  of  the  ballet.  Trnka 
has  used  puppets  to  unfold  the  action 
and  their  movements  are  calculated 
largely  in  terms  of  the  rhythmic  pat- 
terns planned  for  the  score.  The  re- 
sult is  precise,  beat-for-beat  synchron- 
ization between  what  one  sees  and  hears. 
In  each  scene,  each  accent  in  the  score 
has  its  corresponding  gesture  on  the 
screen.  One  might  very  well  wonder 
which  came  first:  the  composer's  skele- 
ton or  the  director's  detailed  planning 
of  the  puppet  movement.  And  like  the 
case  of  the  chicken  and  the  egg,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  plausible  answer  is 
possible.  Only  Trojan  and  Trnka  know 
which  of  their  minds  plotted  a  particu- 
lar pattern  and  even  now,  since  there 
is  so  much  sign  of  interplay  and  joint 
planning,  they  might  find  it  hard  to 
analyze  the  tightly  coordinated  whole 
into  separate  parts 


The   Emperor   and   his   Prime   Minister 


As  might  be  expected,  lei-tmotifs  play  a  significant  role,  giving  the  score 
its  cohesive  dramatic  structure,  ^here  are  four  principal  subjects.  One 
is  a  haunting  lament  to  represent  the  sadness  of  the  kitchen  maid  who  knows 
the  truth  about  happiness  but  is  rejected  at  the  Emperor's  Court  when  she 
tries  to  bring  her  knowledge  there.  A  second  motif  is  a  monotonous  song 
of  the  mechanical  bird.  Its  weird  repetition  gaining  in  dynamic  strength 
symbolizes  the  grotesque  absurdity  of  seeking  beauty  among  false  sources. 
Then  there  is  a  motif  of  tension,  a  souared-off  phrase,  to  convey  the 
binding  regime  and  routine  that  always  surround  the  Emperor.  It  was  a 
martial  touch  and  sense  of  the  tragic  that  express  the  imperial  emptiness 
of  the  Smperor's  formal  life.  And  finally  the  song  of  the  real  nightin- 
gale, what  in  a  Wagnerian  music  drama  might  be  the  motif  of  redemption. 
This  poignant  melody  Trojan  assigns  to  a  violin  obligate.  Along  with  the 
quality  of  Wagner,  it  contains  reminiscences  of  Mahler  in  a  mood  of  expan- 
sion and  is  unquestionably  the  intended  musical  climax.  That  it  is  not, 
indicates  the  appeal  of  the  entire  score.  For  besides  the  principal  mo- 
tifs there  are  numerous  subsidiary  ones,  each  relating  to  one  of  the  mul- 
titude of  subordinate  details  in  the  film  story. 


To  a  great  extent  Trojan  draws  on  the  musical  heritage  of  the  past  and 
various  contemporaries  for  inspiration.  He  has  no  apparent  reluctance 
to  imitate,  or  at  least  create  the  impression  of  being  familiar  with,  the 
music  of  Haydn,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner  and  Mahler.  He  is  also 
indebted  to  Hindemith,  Bartok  and  some  of  the  early  works  of  Schoenberg. 
Through  it  all  rune  a  Chinese  flavor.  It  is  much  the  same  kind  of  thing 
which  Mahler  achieves  through  western  orchestration  with  harmonic  and 
melodic  effects  in  "Das  Lied  Von  Der  Erde". 

But  however  eclectic  the  overall  score,  it  has  a  distinct  originality  in 
the  way  it  is  woven  together  and  used  in  relation  to  the  activity  on  the 
screen.  The  orchestration  is  rich  and  uninhibited.  When  a  solo  instru- 
ment best  presents  the  musical  parallel  to  the  narrative,  Trojan  uses  it; 
when  he  needs  to  create  the  impact  of  strong  emotion  he  piles  on  the  in- 
strumentation and  adds  a  chorus  when  the  orchestra  alone  cannot  achieve 
the  effect. 

The  net  esthetic  impression  is  a  striking  musical  factor  that  inter- 
locks tightly  with  a  vivid,  unique  visual  presentation  and  Phyllis 
McGinley's  warm  narration  read  by  Boris  Karloff.  The  score's  effect 
works  equally  well  on  layman  and  professional  musician.  For  instance, 
the  violinist,  Isaac  Stern,  who  was  much  taken  by  the  film,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Trojan's  "is  the  finest  film  musical  I've  ever  heard". 

To  give  the  score  its  due,  Trnka  engaged  the  Czech  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Oktar  Parik  for  the  film  recording.  Ivan  Kavacink 
plays  the  violin  solos  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  NIGTHINGALE 
R.  F.  Deke 

This  score  brings  up  a  very  interesting  point  -  economy  and  its  effect 
on  effects. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  our  own  composers  Mr. Trojan's  style  is 
what  has  been  termed  "eclectic"  -  one  can  claim  to  find  many  people's 
characteristics  represented  in  his  writings.  In  his  case  the  romantic 
use  of  the  major  triad  in  parallel  fifths  a  la  "Boheme"  Act  II,  or  the 
Debussy  "Fetes",  or  Stravinsky's  rhythmo-percussive  melodies,  without 
their  harmonies,  can  be  compared  to  the  use  by  many  in  this  country  of 
the  tonal  palette  of  Rachmaninoff  and  early  Strauss,  with  the  orchestra 
of  Strauss* 

Despite  the  fact,  however,  that  the  dissonances  in  this  film  are  both  more 
frequent  and  harsher  than  in  most  "Hollywood"  pictures,  I  had  a  feeling 
that  the  music  was  less  conspicuous  than  usual,  and  finally  decided  to 
preach  on  economy.  For  it  ijs_  true,  that  although  there  is  a  large  orches- 
tra available  to  the  composer  (you  hear  it  once  or  twioeTT"  most  of  the 
picture  is  accompanied  by  muted  strings,  celeste,  wood-winds  for  color. 

The  evocation  of  the  music-box  sound  for  the  artificial  bird  is  extremely 
realistic;  fretted  and  percussion  instruments  being  used.  The  use  of  the 
guitar,  at  the  opening,  as  sort  of  a  reminder  of  the  ballad  -  story-tell- 
er's use  of  the  instrument,  when  Hans  Andersen  is  shown,  is  a  fine  effect. 


Since  the  score  was  unavailable  at  this  writing,  I  "took  down"  the  two 
nightingale's  songs. 


The  song  of  the  live  bird,  which  varied  constantly,  may  be  found,  in  a  ra- 
ther uncertain  version,  at  "A".  This  music  was  played  by  a  very  fine  solo 
violinist,  Ivan  Kavacink.  "B"  represents  the  other  bird.  Think  of  the  mel- 
ody played (changed  and  picked  out)  in  at  least  three  octaves;  all  of  them 
higher  than  this  one.  Then  stick  an  A  Major  triad  underneath,  changing  in 
the  last  half  of  the  third  bar  to  an  E  seventh  with  an  A  pedal.  Loud.  In- 
sistent. The  accompaniment  played  right  around  middle  C.  Very  effective. 

Getting  back  to  my  original  idea,  I  think  that  infrequent  use  of  the  full 
orchestra,  with  its  feeling  of  insistent  weight,  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
more  to  follow.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  use  a  little  more  imaginative 
harmony  and  rhythm,  rather  than  fall  back  on  Rachmaninoff  and  Strauss,  uni- 
son horns  and  high  tremolo  strings. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  NIGHTINGALE.,  based  on  a  tale  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
Produced  and  directed  by  Jiri  Trnka.  Music  by  Vaclav  Trojan,   Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Otkar  Parik.  Original  English  narration  by 
Phyllis  McGinley.  Narrator,  Boris  Karloff.  Nu-Agfa  Color. 


SHOW  BOAT 


Richard  Lcwine 


There  was  a  story  told  some  years  ago  about  the  young  and  aspiring  com- 
posers foregathered  in  the  anteroom  of  the  music  publishing  house  of 
Harms, Inc.,  when  that  establishment  of  Max  Dreyfuss '  was  the  mecca  of 
all  theater  composers,  young  and  old,  unknown  and  arrived.  Into  the 
door  on  the  morning  following  a  Jerome  Kern  opening  night, strode  the  pro- 
prietor followed  by  several  lieutenants.  "How",  asked  one  the  young  hope- 
fuls, shaking  his  head  negatively  and  praying  for  the  worst,  "was  the 
score?" 

The  score  was  undoubtedly  very  good  and  Mr.  Kern  was  tough  competition 
for  anybody.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  still  is  and  the  new  revival  of 
SHOW  BOAT  serves  to  remind  us,  should  anyone  need  it,  that  six  top  stand- 
ard songs  in  one  score  is  not  a  bad  average  at  all. 

Remade  by  M.G.M.,  the  new  ver- 
sion is  musically  most  faith- 
ful to  the  original  and  Adolph 
Deutsch  and  Conrad  Salinger,  mu- 
sical director  and  orchestrator, 
have  done  their  job  imaginative- 
ly and  yet  with  reverence  for  the 
Kern  music. 

Here  again  are  "01 '  Wan  River", 
"Make  Believe",  ttWhy  Do  I  Love 
You"  done  innumerable  times  be- 
fore and  yet  somehow  seeming 
fresh  and  interesting  orchestral- 
ly.  The  latter  two  and  "You  Are 
Love"  are  done  romantically  by 
Kathryn  Gray son  and  Howard  Keel 
and  the  accompaniments  are  rich 
and  warm.  "You  Are  Love"  seems 
to  highlight  the  limitations  of 
the  singers  somewhat  more  than 

do  the  others,  but  it  nay  well  be  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of 
any  of  the  songs,  "01 '  Man  River",  with  certain  small  but  appropriate 
lyric  changes,  is  sung  simply  and  without  overdramatization  by  William 
Warfield  -  here  the  Kern  piano  copy  has  been  literally  transcribed  into 
the  orchestra.  Everywhere  the  temptation  to  over-reprise  the  songs  has 
most  admirably  been  resisted.  Certainly  none  of  these  songs  need  "plug- 
ging"as  such,  and  the  economy  of  presentation  has  a  healthy  effect  on  the 
pace  of  the  whole  picture. 

There  is  necessarily  some  cutting  of  the  wealth  of  the  original  Kern  - 
Hammers tein  material.  However  both  "Life  Upon  the  Wicked  Stage"  and  "I 
Might  Fall  Back  On  You"  are  sung  with  style  by  Marge  and  Gower  Champion. 
Cast  as  the  vaudeville  team  that  befriends  Magnolia,  they  are  somewhat 
more  in  the  tradition  of  the  Persian  Room  than  of  the  old  Palace  but  it 
may  be  that  the  modernization  of  these  roles  makes  for  good  contrast  to 
the  main  love  interest.  Both  their  songs  are  orchestrated  with  considera- 
ble wit  and  gusto  and  in  "I  Might  Fall  Back  on  You"  the  Kern  counter  mel- 
ody seems  to  have  freshness  and  impact,  Ava  Gardner  is  well  oast  vocally 
as  Julie  and  her  performance  of  "Bill"  and  "Can't  Help  Lovin1  That  Man" 
are  properly  sultry  and  in  the  Helen  Morgan  manner. 
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Let  it  also  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned,  that  the  accompaniments 
are  constantly  faithful  to  the  staging  ideas.  When  a  song  is  presented  on 
the  stage  of  the  "Cotton  Blossom",  the  orchestration  has  exactly  the  right 
mood  and  feeling.  Later,  when  Magnolia  auditions  for  a  nightclub  job  she 
hands  her  music  to  a  pianist;  then  refreshingly  she  is  accompanied  on  piano 
alone.  It  is,  by  the  way,  a  superb  piano  accompaniment. 

In  the  background  music  there  are  interwoven  strains  of  "Dahomey",  "Hey  Fellah" 
"Captain  Andy",  and  many  another  lesser  songs  that  was  probably  excluded  through 
time  limitation.  Above  all  of  it  follows  action  constantly  and  there  is  close 
identification  of  musical  themes  with  each  of  the  main  characters. 

Laatly,  the  musical  flavor  throughout  is  that  of  the  theater,  rather  than  of 
the  studio  orchestra.  It  probably  would  have  made  Mr.  Kern  very  happy. 


In  a  recent  letter,  Adolph  Deutsch  says  "every  note  of  the  scoring  is  adapted 
from  the  original  score  by  Jerome  Kern  and  we  avoided  metriculously  all  inter- 
polations, arrangements  that  might  have  conflicted  with  Mr.  Kern's  inimitable 
style." 

SHOW  BOAT..  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  t  Kathryn  Grayson,  Ava  Gardner.  Director, 
George  Sidney.  Based  on  "SHOW  BOAT"  by  Jerome  Kern  and  Oscar  Hammerstein  II. 
Musical  Director,  Adolph  Deutsch.  Orchestration,  Conrad  Salinger.  Vocal 
arrangements,  Robert  Tucker. 
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THE  BRAVE  BULLS 

Miriam   Teichner 

Less  than  two  minutes  of  the  almost  two-  hour  running  time  of  Columbia's 
Robert  Rossen  production,  THE  BRAVE  BULLS,  was  studio  recorded,  with  these 
brief  intervals  used  only  to  bridge  over  short  intervals  in  the  scenes  made 
on  location  in  Mexico. 

In  a  striking  departure  from  the  customary  technique  of  film  sound  recording 
Rossen,  his  sound  engineer,  Lodge  Cunningham,  and  their  Mexican  colleagues 
tape-recorded  the  tumultuous  sounds  of  the  bull  ring;  the  sound  recording 
was  almost  as  important,  in  capturing  the  tension  and  excitement  of  the  bat- 
tles between  matadors  and  bulls  as  was  the  actual  filming. 

Cunningham  and  his  assistants  camouflaged  a  sound  truck  on  one  of  the  great 
ramps  below  the  arena  of  Mexico  City's  50,000-seat  bull  ring,  and  from  this 
point,  almost  a  mile  of  cable  snaked  up  to  strategic  points  in  the  ring  it- 
self, To  the  cable  were  attached  a  dozen  hidden  microphones,  which  caught 
the  sound  from  bandstand,  bleachers,  boxes  and  ring. 

4 

The  traditional  bull  fight  music  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  to  the  Sunday 
corrida,  in  which  the  toreros  pit  their  courage  and  art  against  sharp-horned 
death.  Especially  dear  to  the  aficionadas  are  the  "Ciel  Anduluz",  played  be- 
fore the  march  into  the  arena  by  matadors,  mounted  picadors  and  banrilleros, 
and  the  famous  trumpet  solo,  "La  Virgen  de  la  Macarena",  played  during  the 
spectacle  of  the  actual  entrance. 

Describing  the  "Macarena"  trumpet  solo,  Tom  Lea,  in  his  novel,  of  which  THE 
BRAVE  BULLS  is  the  film  version,  said,  "The  first  bars  are  like  the  stride 
of  a  proud  man,  stepping  out  to  accept  a  challenge".  Both  "La  Virgen"  and 
the  "Ciel  Andulus"  were  tape-recorded  on  several  Sundays  on  the  Plaza  Mexico, 
with  the  choicest  recordings  retained  for  use  in  the  picture.  Also  recorded 
was  the  secondary  music,  with  which  the  band  must  be  ready  at  all  times,  in 
case  of  a  specially  spectacular  or  tragic  happening  during  the  fight.  Virtual- 
ly all  of  this  cue  music  is  in  the  characteristic  Paso  Doble  rhythm. 

The  trumpeter  of  the  Plaza  Mexico  band,  with  his  gleaming  instrument  tilted 
high  against  the  sky  to  spill  out  the  stirring  notes  of  T,a  Virgen",  is  a 
virtuoso  whose  performance  is  heard  with  discriminating  attention  by  the  bull 
ring  audience;  these  experts  are  as  critical  of  every  nuance  of  the  music  as 
they  are  of  performance  of  matadors  and  bulls. 

Tape  recordings  were  made,  not  only  in  the  great  Plaza  Mexico  but  in  the  ring 
of  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  the  fictional  Cuenca  of  the  book.  Inevitably,  the 
resources  of  the  smaller  town  are  limited  in  comparison  with  the  superb  facil- 
ities of  Mexico  City,  and  Rossen  and  Cunningham  wanted  to  project  this  differ- 
ence in  their  recordings. 

They  found  that  the  crowd,  in  the  climactic  San  Miguel  bull  fight,  in  which 
both  Mel  Ferrer,  as  matador  Luis  Bello,  and  Eugene  Iglesias,  as  his  brother 
Pepe,  participate,  acclaimed  bulls  and  fighters,  but  inexplicably  hooted, 
hissed  and  booed  at  intervals.  Rossen  learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  derog- 
atory sounds  were  emitted  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  bull  fight  music,  es- 
pecially the  clumsy  and  dispirited  rendition  of  the  trumpet  solo  in  the  be- 
loved "Macarena". 


In  both  Mexico  City  *rri  San  Miguel,  Rossen  and  Cunningham  became  aware  of  si- 
lences that  were  as  important  as  sound.  Normally,  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  music  throughout  the  early  cape  work,  and  while  the  horsemen  are  led  from 
the  ring.  As  the  bull  fight  approaches  its  finish,  however,  the  band  is 
stilled  in  order  that  the  fighter  may  not  be  distracted  in  the  delicate  final 
phrases  of  his  battle  with  the  bull. 
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Tape  recording  was  used  in  registering  every  "Ole",  cheer  and  hoot  from  the 
crowds  who  pay  their  pesos  to  see  the  corrida.  These  crowds  seen  and  heard 
in  the  film  as  they  watch  the  national  spectacle  were  authentic  bull  fight 
fans,  for  Rossen  know  that  no  professional  actors,  however  carefully  re- 
hearsed, could  plausibly  duplicate  their  surging  roars  of  spontaneous  approv- 
al or  derision.  Every  crowd  reaction  was  faithfully  recorded,  and  even  the 
charge  of  the  fresh  bull  against  the  wooden  barriers  made  its  characteristic 
ominous  thud  on  the  sound  track. 

Similar  techniques  of  recording  were  used  in  the  Mexico  City  night  spots, 
where  the  mariachis  play  and  senoritas  sing.  Here,  a  one-or  two-mike  hook-up 
usually  sufficed,  for  the  typical  native  nightspot  is  small,  low-ceilinged 
and  intimate.  It  muffled  rhythm  is  as  characteristic  as  the  Wagnerian  roar 
of  the  ring* 

Cunningham  and  his  technicians  recorded  wherever  they  went.  The  sound  trucks 
poked  their  way  into  the  far  wilderness  of  the  Santin  and  Piedras  ranches; 
they  followed  Rossen* s  caravan  to  the  hacienda,  near  San  Miguel,  of  retired 
matador  Pepe  Ortis,  now  a  breeder  of  fighting  bulls,  where  the  tienta  -  the 
testing  for  bravery  of  heifers  and  eighteen-year-old  bulls  -  added  its  squeal- 
ing of  schoolboy  laughter  as  a  perfect  accompaniment  to  the  bawling  of  the 
young  animals  and  the  pounding  of  their  hooves, 

THE  BRAVE  BULLS,.  Columbia.  Mel  Ferrer.  Produced  and  directed  by  Robert  Rossen. 

THE  TELEKINEMA  IN  LONDON 
John  Huntley 

Louis  Applebaum  arrived  in  London  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Fes- 
tival of  Britain.  Together  with  William  Alwyn,  he  was  responsible  for 
most  of  the  original  music  composed  for  the  Telekinema,  a  specially- con- 
structed cinema  built  on  the  South  Bank  Site  in  the  heart  of  the  Festival 
of  Britain  Exhibition. 

The  Telekinema  was  from  the  very  start  designed  to  incorporate  all  that 
is  new  in  film  and  its  sister  art,  television;  it  was  to  be  the  first 
theatre  in  the  world  in  which  big-screen  television,  three-dimensional 
pictures  and  stereophonic  sound  took  place  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
established  sound  film  as  it  has  been  known  for  twenty-five  years.  The 
cinema  itself  is  built  with  seating  at  two  levels,  the  stalls  (with  252 
seats)  and  the  balcony  (with  150  seats)  are  reached  by  flights  of  steps 
which  takes  one  past  the  projection  room  which  can  be  seen  in  full 
through  large  glass  panels. 

Inside  the  auditorium,  the  eye  is  caught  at  once  by  the  screen  surround. 
Wells  Coates,  the  designer,  has  abandoned  the  orthodox  proscenium  design 
inherited  from  the  stage  and  has  set  in  its  place  a  perforated  frame, 
not  unlike  a  picture  frame,  which  is  splayed  outwards  from  the  screen 
and  forms  the  sole  link  between  the  screen  and  the  walls  and  ceiling.  In 
this  one  building  is  housed  projection  for  two  and  three  dimensional 
films,  stereophonic  recording  and  reproduction  equipment,  television  cam- 
eras, a  television  studio  and  large-screen  television  projection  gear. 

The  stereophonic  sound  installation  consists  of  three  banks  of  loudspeakers 
set  behind  the  screen;  loudspeakers  mounted  in  the  back  walls  of  the 
stalls  and  balcony;  loudspeakers  in  the  main  ceiling  and  in  the  roof  of 
the  rear  stalls  which  are  set  below  the  projection  room.  The  functions  of 
these  sound  outlets  is  as  follows:  the  back-of-screen  speakers  (fed  from 
three  separate  sound  tracks)  enable  a  panoramic  sound  effect  to  be  achiev- 
ed; that  is,  a  sound  can  be  "panned"  across  the  screen  in  exactly  the          13 


same  way  as  tne  picture.  With  the  aid  of  the  ceiling  and  rear  speakers 
(fed  from  a  fourth  track)  sound  can  be  transferred  from  the  front  to  the 
back  of  the  auditorium. 

The  film  was  an  animated  stereoscopic  colour  film  based  on  simple  geometric 
shapes  and  patterns  as  produced  by  electrical  impulses  on  a  cathode-ray 
oscillograph.  Louis  Applebaum's  music  has  been  especially  conceived  so  as 
to  exploit  the  stereophonic  sound  equipment.  In  addition  to  the  normal 
music  techniques,  the  composer  now  has  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
a  new  method  of  composition  -  the  direction  of  the  source  of  sound  in 
whole  or  in  part.   For  example,  a  solo  phrase  can  move  about  the  auditor- 
ium independent  of  its  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  dramatic  device  of 
musical  entries  from  unexpected  directions  may  be  employed  where  suitable. 

In  the  opening  section  of  the  film,  solo  voices  singing  in  counterpoint 
are  each  associated  with  one  of  the  moving  images  which  unfold  across  the 
screen.  In  a  later  section  of  the  film  a  fanfare  originating  in  the  dis- 
tance behind  the  screen  builds  out  into  the  auditorium  until  it  seems  to 
envelop  the  audience,  while  at  the  same  time  a  row  of  columns  springing 
up  in  the  far  distance  build  out  in  diverging  rows  from  the  screen  into  the 
auditorium.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  unusual  musical  effects  associated 
with  the  use  of  specially-composed  stereophonic  music. 

Also  include  in  the  programme  is  a  film  by  Norman  McLaren  called  NOW  IS  THE 
TIME,  -which  uses  synthetic,  three-dimensional  music  produced  by  photograph- 
ing black-and-white  patterns  on  to  the  sound-track  area  of  the  filmj  no  mus- 
ical instrument,  microphone  or  sound  recording  apparatus  was  used  but  simply 
the  picture  camera  regularly  used  in  shooting  animated  pictures.  It  is  more 
precise  to  call  this  type  of  synthetic  sound  animated.  It  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  live  sound  as  animated  picture  does  to  live  action;  not 
only  in  its  method  of  production  but  in  its  potentialities  as  a  medium,  for 
it  has  complete  freedom  from  the  limitations  o<f  physical  performance. 

A  film  on  the  River  Thames  at  Windsor  has  music  by  William  Alwyn,  recorded 
stereophonically  in  the  Telekinema.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  example 
of  an  actuality  colour  film,  shot  and  projected  stereoscopically,  with 
specially-composed  stereophonic  music  track. 

The  Telekinema  was  built  and  the  films  produced  under  the  control  of  the 
British  Film  Institute;  Raymond  Spottiswoode  was  technical  director  to  the 
Stereofilm  production  programme.  Thousands  of  people  have  already  seen 
the  programme  in  the  first  few  days  of  exhibition  and  is  already  establish- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  entire  Festival  of 
Britain. 

Many  interesting  effects  can  be  obtained  with  this  equipment.  A  film  com- 
mentary can  be  delivered  from  the  back  of  the  cinema  so  as  to  comment  on 
action  which  carries  music  and  effects  on  the  screen.  The  music  can  be 
split  up  between  various  sources,  either  to  obtain  antiphonies  or  gradual 
transferences  of  instruments  from  one  part  of  the  auditorium  to  another. 
An  oboe  playing  in  the  picture  on  the  right  of  the  screen  produces  music 
that  comes  from  a  different  direction  to  a  violinist  playing  on  the  left- 
hand  side.  The  sound  equipment  uses  magnetic  tracks  produced  by  His 
Master's  Voice. 

One  of  the  special  films  made  for  the  Telekinema  is  a  Norman  McLaren  sub- 
ject called  AROUND  IS  AROUND,  with  music  composed  by  Louis  Applebaum  and 
conducted  by  Muir  Mathieson.  Mr.  Applebaum  spent  a  week  at  the  Crown 
Studios  at  Beaconsfield  and  in  the  cinema  on  the  South  Bank  Site  during 
the  recording;  the  sound  engineer  was  Ken  Cameron,  music  recordist  for 

"INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA  and  THE  STEPS  OF  THE  BALLET. 
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FILM  MUSIC  ON  THE  WESTERN  CAMPUS  (U.C.L.A.) 

Helen  C.  Dill 

On  the  campus  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  which  has  a 
student  population  of  over  14,000,  film  music  is  receiving  more  and  more 
time  and  space  in  catalogues  and  room  assignments.  Part  of  this  effort 
is  made  in  the  Department  of  Music,  Dr.  John  Vincent,  Chairman  and  part 
in  the  Department  of  Theater  Arts,  Professor  Kenneth  Macgowan,  Chairman. 
The  Music  Department  efforts  are  both  (l)  instructional  and  (2)  creative. 
This  summer  Dr.  Walter  Rubsamen  will  again  give  his  fine  course  on  "Music 
for  the  Theater,  Cinema  and  Radio  Drama",  which  has  been  enthusiastically 
received  by  students.  It  leads  to  an  enlarged  perspective  of  the  role  of 
music  in  the  three  fields,  and  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  music  it- 
self and  the  techniques  involved  in  production.  A  second  instructional 
field  involves  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  music  at  the  various 
school  levels.  All  music  education  courses  given  by  Dr.  Gladys  Tipton  or 
myself  devote  some  time  to  discussion  and  demonstrations  of  the  better 
music  films  available  for  school  uses.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  musical 
films  of  the  commercial  theaters  which  offer  valuable  experience  in  hearing 
music  of  the  masters  or  that  newly  created. 

The  University  maintains  a  large  film  library  which  distributes  films  oc 
all  subjects  to  schools  throughout  the  southwestern  states,  and  is  gradu- 
ally adding  to  its  list  of  music  films  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs .  Margaret 
Randall.  Each  budding  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  one  or  more  lessons 
using  films  during  his  year  of  student- teaching,  thus  discovering  both  the 
joys  of  presenting  a  film  lesson  and  also,  often  quite  unexpectedly,  the 
many  mechanical  pitfalls  that  arise  in  use  of  rooms  and  equipment.  The 
State  of  California  now  requires  a  course  in  Audio-Visual  Education  for 
completion  of  teaching  credentials.  TJ.  S.  L.  A.  is  fortunate  to  have 
Dr.  F.  Dean  MoClusky,  nationally  known  educator,  as  head  of  this  phase  of 
education. 

During  the  fall  semester  the  Canadian  Film  Board  film  CHILDREN'S  CONCERTS 
was  given  in  various  elementary  training  schools.   It  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  both  the  youth  and  the  student  teachers.  Much  skill  and  artistry 
has  gone  into  its  making.  In  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  our 
training  area,  STEPS  OF  THE  BALLET,  SOUNDS  OF  MUSIC,  NAUGHTY  MARIETTA 
and  the  MENUHIN-BEAL-G-IMPEL  series  were  a  few  of  the  newer  films  used 
with  success  this  year.  This,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  older  favor- 
ites. Delinda  Roggensack's  two  new  films  on  voice  were  presented  at  the 
California-Western  Music  Education  Conference  in  San  Diego  this  spring 
but  have  not  yet  been  available  for  student-teaching  use. 

Commercial  films  with  interesting  music  enjoyed  this  season  by  campus  folk 
have  included  THE  TOAST  OF  NEW  ORLEABS-,  KING  SOLOMON'S  MINES,  KIM,  and 
ANNIE  GET  YOUR  GUN.  Just  now  three  musical  films  are  having  openings  in 
Los  Angeles »  OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC,  THE  GREAT  CARUSO  and  THE  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN. 
Music-minded  people  are  anticipating  music  pleasure  from  seeing  and  hear- 
ing all  three  of  them. 

Turning  to  the  second  phase  of  music  and  films  at  U.C.L.A.,  the  creative 
we  contacted  the  Theater  Arts  Department,  and  Norman  Dyhrenfurth,  Head  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Division.  Much  activity  is  going  on  in  the  production 
of  films  under  his  supervision.  One  film  called  UNIVERSITY  -U.S.A.  de- 
picts life  on  a  university  campus  in  satirical  vein.  When  it  was  shown  in 
Royce  Hall  Auditorium  recently  the  "rafters  rang"  with  amusement.  It  has 
a  musical  score  by  a  student  working  unrter  the  direction  of  Dr.  Boris  A. 
Kremenliev,  of  the  music  department,  an  expert  in  composing  for  radio  and 
play  productions.  For  Los  Angeles  County  a  documentary  called  LIFEGUARD 
was  filmed  which  has  a  score  by  Irving  Beckman,  Teaching  assistant  in  music. 

is 


One  experimental  documentary  film,  taken  in  South  America  which  develops 
an  old  Peruvian  Indian  legend  used  as  musical  setting, music  by  Villa-Lobes. 
Other  Theater  Arts  students  are  preparing  animated  films  which  are  being 
scored  by  students  under  Dr.  Kremenliev.   It  might  be  of  interest  to  these 
young  composers  to  know  that  a  former  U.C.L.A.  graduate,  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  was  the  recipient  of  the  1951  Hollywood  Academy  Award  for  the 
"Best  Scoring  of  a  Two  Reel  Subject"  -  this  was  for  the  score  of  BEAVER 
VALLEY,  given  to  Paul  Smith  of  the  Disney  Studios.   However,  Paul  can 
shoulder  the  honor  lightly  as  he  has  received  a  previous  award.  In  future 
years,  who  of  those  now  learning  the  techniques  of  composing  for  the  films, 
will  honor  themselves  and  their  alma  mater  by  becoming  a  chosen  one  ? 


NEW  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  PRICES  AND  CONDITIONS 

Roger  Bowman 


In  a  recent  communication  from  Mr.  Charles  R.  lucci,  Secretary  of  Local 
802,  AFM,  he  said  that  effective  February  1st,  1951,  and  retroactive  to 
that  date,  Local  802  and  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  four  network  companies  covering  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  with  regard  to  musicians.  A  digest  of  the  terms 


1.  The  single  engagement  scale  is  $20.70  for  a  half  hour  or  fraction 
thereof;  and,  $26.45  beyond  30  minutes  but  no  more  than  one  hour.  The 
rehearsal  rate  shall  be  $8.63  per  hour  or  fraction  thereof  for  the  first 
houe  and  $2.16  for  every  additional  fifteen  minutes  thereafter. 

2.  When  live  programs  are  simultaneously  broadcast  over  radio  and  tele- 
vision (simulcast),  the  musicians  performing  on  such  simulcast  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  single  engagement  rate,  be  paid  the  applicable  radio 
live  repeat  fee. 

3.  HKhen  live  programs  are  simultaneously  broadcast  over  radio 

3.  Musicians  called  in  for  costuming  or  makeup  either  for  television 
broadcasting  or  rehearsal  therefor  will  be  paid  $12.00  for  each  such  cos- 
tuming or  makeup.   In  no  event  shall  musicians  be  called  in  for  such  pur- 
pose more  than  one  hour  prior  to  such  rehearsal  or  live  television  broad- 
cast, so  that  the  makeup  and/or  costuming  done  shall  immediately  precede 
such  rehearsal  or  television  broadcast.  It  is  agreed  that  musicians  may 
be  required  to  weat  tuxedos  or  business  suits  without  additional  fee. 

4.  "Cooperative"  broadcasting  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  would 
be  applicable  to  such  program  if  they  were  sponsored  by  a  single  sponsor. 
"Participating"  programs,  i.e.,  programs  which  constitute  one  integrated 
unit,  in  the  course  of  which  credits  to  advertisers  are  accorded  without 
allocation  of  a  specific  portion  of  the  program  to  any  particular  sponsor, 
shall  be  paid  the  single  engahement  rate  plus  $5.00  per  man  for  each  half 
hour  or  fraction  thereof.   Segmented"  shows,  where  an  advertising  credit 
to  a  single  sponsor  is  given  for  a  specific  period  of  time  (15  minute  in- 
tervals), shall  have  each  such  segment  treated  as  a  separate  engagement. 
"Composite  programs",  i.e.,  integrated  programs  which  consist  of  one  or 
more  segment,  each  of  which  is  allocated  to  a  particular  sponsor  or  is  not 
sponsored,  and  one  or  more  periods  of  time  (in  the  course  of  which  adver- 
tising credits  are  accorded  to  more  than  one  sponsor  without  allocation 
of  any  specific  portion  of  such  time  to  any  particular  sponsor)  shall  be 
paid  for  at: 
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1)  The  single  engagement  rate  for  each  segment  allocated  to  a  particular 
sponsor  or  which  is  unsponsored;  and 

2)  Each  period  of  time  for  which  advertising  credits  are  accorded  to  more 
than  one  sponsor  without  allocation  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  single  engage- 
ment rate  plus  $5.00  per  man  for  each  half  hour  or  fraction  thereof. 

5.  Classification  for  instruments  for  doubling( instruments  within  each 
classification  not  constituting  a  double  with  respect  to  the  remaining  in- 
struments, if  any,  within  the  same  classification)  shall  be  as  follows: 
a.  Saxophones  and  members  of  the  saxophone  family  j  b.  Bass  Saxophone; 
c.  Clarinet  and  bass  clarinet;  d.  Bassoon  and  contra-bass oon»  e.  Oboe 
and  English  horn;  f.  Flute  and  piccolo;  g.  Piano  and  celeste;  h.  Piano 
glockenspiel;  i.  Banjo,  mandolin;   j.  Guitar;  k.  Electric  guitar; 
1.  Drums  -  regulation  outfit,  including  tambourines,  triangles,  castinets, 
etc.;  m.  Mallet  played  instruments;  n.  Tympanjp  and  bass  drum  where  used 
as  a  single  instrument;   o.  Tuba  and  sousaphone;  p.  Trumpet  and  fluegel- 
horn. 

A  musician  performing  a  double  shall  receive  $5.00  per  engagement  for  the 
first  additional  instrument  and  $3.00  for  each  additional  instrument. 

For  local  telecasting  the  single  engagement  rate  is  as  follows,  effective 
April  1st,  1951. 

$18.00  per  half  hour  or  fraction  thereof; 
$23.00  beyond  30  minutes  but  no  more  than  one  hour; 
$7.50  for  rehearsal,  for  each  hour  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  15#  increase  in  the  rates  for  arrangers  and  copyists  employed  on  a 
single  engagement  basis  is  effective  as  of  February  1,1951. 

It  is  understood  that  all  other  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the  re- 
spective effective  agreements  shall  apply  to  outside  engagements  with  any 
independent  contractor  or  agency. 

All  network  radio  conditions  to  apply  to  television  programs. 


THE  EARTH  SINGS  (see  story  page  18) 
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16mm   FILMS 

Marie  L.   Hamilton 


MOZART  and  BARRIOS  ON  SIX  STRINGS..  Abel  Carlevaro,  pupil  of  Andre  Segovia, 
Plays  "Variations  on  a  Theme"  by  Mozart  -  by  Fernando  Sor,  and  "The  Bees" 
by  A  .  Barrios.  His  excellent  performance  reveals  the  wide  range  of  music 
which  the  guitar  can  interpret,  and  the  special  interest  of  his  Mozart  in- 
vites the  use  of  other  music  from  the  period  in  future  recitals.  Although 
the  photography  is  disappointing,  shots  of  finger  action  are  many  and  clear. 
A.  P.  Films  Inc.  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City.  10  minutes,  b  and  w. 

APPASSIONATA  FANTASY..  The  pianist  Sondra  Bianca  gives  a  warm,mature  per- 
formance of  the  Beethoven  Appassionata.  The  young  artist  appears  in  the 
playing  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sonata,  after  which  her  music  is  heard 
and  visually  interpreted  by  the  movement  of  abstract  forms.  Robert  Bruce 
Rogers,  a  modern  painter  has  done  the  visuals  which  are  siinple  enough  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  increasingly  popular  experimental  film  form. 
A.  P.  Films  Inc.  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City.  9  minutes,  Kodachrome. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  ARTIST..  Brandon  Films  Inc.  is  releasing  THE  WORLD  OF  THE 
ARTIST,  a  series  of  art  films  in  color  for  TV  and  16mm  distribution.  The 
first  two,  now  available,  have  good  background  scores.  The  paintings  used 
in  both  films  are  from  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  and  the  reproductions  are 
excellent*  J.  H.  Lenauer  of  Film-makers  Inc.  is  producer-director. 

3  PAINTINGS  BY  HIERONYMUS  BOSCH..  In  "The  Adoration  of  the  Kings",  "The 
Mocking  of  Christ"  and  "Ecce  Homo"  the  great  medieval  Flemish  painter  pre- 
sents a  social  commentary  on  his  period.  Franz  Liszt's  symphonic  poem, 
"Tasso"  is  used  appropriately  as  background  music  and  the  entire  production 
color,  script  and  dramatization  are  on  an  equally  commendable  level. 
Brandon  Films  Inc.  200  West  57th  St,  New  York  City.  12  minutes; Kodachrome. 

CRUCIFIXION..  Imaginative  editing  of  details  from  "Christ  Carrying  the  Cross" 
(Master  of  the  Turin  Adoration)  Christ  on  the  Cross"  (Roger  van  der  Weyden) 
and  "Pietaw(Gerard  David)  are  combined  with  a  Biblical  narration.  The  effect- 
ive score  is  made  up  of  arrangement's  from  Verdi's  "Requiem"  and  Bach's 
"Suites  for  Unaccompanied  Cello".  Brandon  Films  Inc.  200  West  57th  St. 
New  York  City.  16  minutes.  Kodachrome. 

W.B.  YEATS  -A  TRIBUTE..  A  study  of  W.B.Yeats,  with  an  occasional  pertinent 
use  of  his  verse,  is  set  largely  in  the  lovely  country-side  of  western 
Ireland  that  was  his  love  and  inspiration.  Eamon  0  Gallchobhair's  charming, 
wistful  score  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  poetic  mood  of  a  thoroughly 
artistic  film.  Produced  by  the  National  Film  Institute  of  Ireland.  Script 
and  direction  by  J.  D.  Sheridan.  Brandon  Films  Inc.  22  minutes, b  and  w. 

THE  EARTH  SINGS..  Seven  Palestinian  folk  songs  are  illustrated  and  interpreted 
by  scenes  of  pastoral  Israel.  The  Hebrew  ballad  singer,  Raasche  with  a  fine 
mixed  chorus  and  the  effective  accompaniment  of  flute,  clarinet  and  bassoon, 
sings  these  songs  of  work  and  play,  of  spiritual  significance  and  finally,  of 
peace  and  rest.  The  film  is  beautiful  musically  and  pictorially. 
Montage  Films, Inc.  Gary  Kingsley,  musical  arrangement.  Directed  and  photo- 
graphed by  S.  Lubon,  E.  Spiegel,  L.  Stoumen  and  A.  Swerdloff.  Brandon  Films 
Inc.  200  West  57th  St.  New  York  City.  15  minutes,  b  and  w.  (See  picture  p  17) 


FILM  MUSIC 

Lilla  Belle  Pitts 

The  time  has  come  to  give  film  music  its  rightful  place  in  the  main  stream 
of  the  musical  culture  of  this  country  of  ours. 

Motion  picture  music  has  come  a  long  way.  One  only  has  to  consider  what 
the  musical  scores  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  more  recent  exam- 
ples of  distinguished  film  art  to  realize  that  composers  of  film  music  have 
not  been  standing  still.  The  essential  importance  of  film  music  which  de- 
serves respect  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

Composers  of  music  for  feature  films  are  indirectly  helping  to  raise  the 
level  as  well  as  to  enrich  the  musical  culture  at  its  grass  roots.  They 
are  working  with  a  mass  medium  which  reaches  and  appeals  to  vast  audiences 
who,  all  unaware,  are  nevertheless  becoming  increasingly  music  conscious. 

In  giving  due  recognition  to  the  composer,  educators  and  critics,  as  well 
as  producers  and  directors  are  involved.  Speaking  for  the  educators,  our 
role  is  two-fold.  First,  we  can  combine  with  allied  fields  in  an  effort 
to  oersuade  the  industry  of  the  value  and  function  of  a  good  score  in  ef- 
fecting a  fusion  of  the  musical,  pictorial,  and  dramatic  elements  of  a  sig- 
nificant film.  Second,  we  must  assume  at  least  a  fair  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  setting  up  value  judgments  in  reference  to  music  in  our  motion 
picture  theaters,  as  well  as  in  our  concert  halls. 

Lilla  Belle  Pitts  is  Professor  of  Music  Education,  Teachers  College  at  Col- 
umbia University,  Past  President  and  present  chairman  of  the  Audio-Visual 
Division  of  the  Music  Education  National  Conference  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  National  Film  Music  Council. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE 

Robert  Stepp  of  the  State  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  the  Film  chairman 
with  Edna  Whitney  of  Cleveland  were  in  charge  of  the  various  sectional  meet- 
ings during  the  spring  conference,  April  7-11  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  16mm 
films  shown  were  RHYTHM  IS  EVERYTHING  (Carl  Mahuke  Productions);  KHYTHM3- 
ISSTRUMENTS-MOVEMENTS(  En  cyclopedia  Britannica  Films);  TiALL  TAI,ES(  Brand  on  Films  )j 
INVITATION  TO  MUSIC( Official  Films):  SCHUMANN  STOKY( Teaching  Films  Custodians): 
PUEBLO  BOY(Ford  and  Mercury  Dealers;;  YOUR  VOICB(Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films); 
NAUGHTY  MARIETTA  (Teaching  Film  Custodians).  Most  of  the  above  can  be  secured 
through  the  State  University  Bureau.  Delinda  Roggensack. 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN  CONFERENCE 

The  Audio-Visual  activities  were  closely  aligned  to  the  central  theme  of  "Musi- 
cal Growth".  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  California-Western  Conference, 
(held  March  18-21  in  San  Diego)  had  an  audio-visual  center  which  was  used  and 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  entire  membership.  There  was  an  attendant 
present  during  the  entire  conference  to  show  films  and  any  other  materials  with 
which  individuals  wished  to  become  acquainted.  One  of  the  features  was  a  dis- 
play of  correlated  materials  of  films,  recordings,  books  and  scores  available 
for  the  teaching  of  various  phases  of  the  music  program.  Dorothy  Jean  Short 
served  as  film  chairman  with  Stanlie  VbConnell  Pugh  of  the  San  Diego  City 
Schools  in  charge  of  the  Audio-Visual  Center.  A  fine  mimeographed  list  of 
available  16mm  films  for  use  in  study  classes  was  made  available  to  all  in 
attendance.  Stanlie  McConnell  Pugh. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS 

Sigmund  Spaeth 


Musically  the  most  important  films  of  the  past  year  were  probably  THE  GREAT 
CARUSO,  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN,  OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC,  FAUST  AND  THE  DEVIL.  THE  MEDIUM, 
VALENTINO,  SUNSET  BOULEVARD,  CYRANO  de  BERGSRAC  and  STRANGERS  ON  A  TRAIN. 
On  the  lighter  side  could  be  mentioned  THE  TOAST  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  ROYAL  WED- 
DING and  the  Oscar-winning  cartoon,  GERALD  McBOING  BOING. 


Unquestionably  THE  GREAT  CARUSO  is  the  best  presentation  of  good  music  on  the 
screen  since  A  SONG  TO  REMEMBER,  which  shared  with  it  the  distinction  of  a 
substantial  run  at  New  York's  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  The  filmed  life  of 
Caruso  is  primarily  a  box-office  triumph,  and  this  is  partly  to  the  credit 
of  Mario  Lanza  as  a  drawing-card  and  partly  due  to  the  magic  name  of  the  ten- 
or he  represents.  The  story  is  of  no  consequence,  but  the  singing  is  often 
good,  as  well  as  loud,  with  such  Metropolitan  artists  as  Dorothy  Kirsten  and 
Blanche  Thebom  assisting  the  star.  Joe  Pasternak  shows  his  old  skill  at 
making  music  palatable,  and  the  good  taste  of  Johnny  Green  is  frequently  in 
evidence  in  the  musical  direction. 


The  London  production  of  Offenbach's  TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  commands  respect,  if 
only  for  its  intentions.  Somehow  this  elaborate  combination  of  ballet,  sing- 
ing grid  pantomine  fails  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  movie  fans,  while  sacri- 
ficing the  full  approval  of  music-lovers.  The  picture  is  much  too  long  and 
some  of  its  distortions  of  the  opera  are  inexcusable,  particularly  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  Greek  temple  for  Antonia»s  cottage  and  of  an  absurd  statue 
for  her  mother's  portrait.  The  incongruous  appearance  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
in  full  dress  at  the  close,  conducting  the  saccharine  Barcarolle  as  if  it 
were  an  earth-shaking  inspiration,  climaxes  a  series  of  vulgarities.  So 
much  money  could  have  been  far  better  spent. 


OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC  is  in  effect  a  film  concert,  greatly  superior  to  the  CARNEGIE 
HALL  of  unhallowed  memory,  but  still  an  offering  automatically  limited  to 
music-lovers  in  its  appeal.  Motion  picture  audiences  may  be  quite  willing  to 
listen  to  such  stars  as  Heifetz,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Jan  Peeroe,  Nadine  Conner 
and  Mitropoulos  in  small  doses,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  accept  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  their  music  in  place  of  a  full-length  film.  The  informal  touches 
of  home  life  are  generally  successful  but  still  fail  to  turn  a  series  of 
short  subjects  into  a  feature  picture.  Nevertheless,  this  courageous  experi- 
ment deserves  all  possible  support,  in  the  hope  that  the  next  effort  of  its 
producers  will  have  more  practical  showmanship,  even  at  the  cost  of  idealism. 


Franz  Taxman's  score  for  SUNSET  BOULEVARD  was  considered  by  the  Hollywood 
Acadeny  the  best  of  the  year,  although  it  had  been  practically  overlooked 
in  the  excitement  over  Gloria  Swanson's  comeback  performance.  There  were 
other  examples  of  background  music  well  worthy  of  an  award.  Dimitri  Tiomkin 
maintained  his  consistent  record  of  practical  scoring  in  CYRANO  de  BERGERAC 
and  TRANGERS  ON  A  TRAIN,  both  close  to  the  standard  he  had  already  set  in 

3E  MEN  and  other  pictures.  Gail  Kubik  showed  what  could  be  done  for  an  im- 
aginative cartoon  by  his  musical  background  to  GERALD  MoBOING  BOING. 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 


For  several  years  FILM  MUSIC  NOTES  has  devoted  itself  to  the  music  of  the 
screen.  Evidently  the  subject  has  widespread  interest,  since  the  growth 
of  this  little  magazine  -  the  only  one  in  the  field-  has  been  steady.  We 
now  have  readers  in  more  than  twenty  countries.  But  we  still  need  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  our  subscribers  to  enable  us  to  broaden 
our  services.  We  are  making  a  subscription  offer  on  the  last  page  of  this 
issue  which  we  hope  will  accomplish  this  purpose. 


ART  FILM      The  first  ART  FILM  FESTIVAL  in  America  was  held  in  early  Septem- 
FESTIVAL      ber  at  Woodstock,  Ifew  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woodstock 
Artist's  Association,  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  and  the 
Film  Advisory  Center.  The  impressive  three  day  program  brought 
out  a  number  of  films  with  good  musical  backgrounds  which  will  be  reviewed  in 
a  future  issue  of  FILM,  MUSIC.  Also  to  be  reviewed  is  the  yet  unreleased  ST. 
KATTKEV/  PASSION,  screened  as  part  of  the  Robert  Flaherty  memorial  program  which 
closed  the  Festival. 


CULTURAL      In  accordance  with  its  new  policy  of  producing  art  and  music 
FILKS         films  for  theater  exhibition,  80th  Century-Fox  has  made  a  series 

of  Technicolor  shorts  on  famous  paintings  and  their  creators. 

The  production  unit,  Art  Film  Productions, Inc. got  its  material 
in  European  art  galleries  this  summer,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Alfred  M. 
Frankfurter,  editor  of  Art  News  magazine.  The  earlier  Fox  films  in  this  pro- 
ject was  OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC  which  gathered  a  number  of  well  known  musicians  for 
a  screen  concert. 


SCREEN        Musical  biographies  covering  a  wide  range  of  personalities  are 
BIOGRAPHIES    in  various  stages  of  preparation  at  the  moment.  Paramount  has 
announced  the  making  of  a  Technicolor  costume  comedy  based  on 
Franz  Liszt's  visit  to  Russia  in  the  1840s.  Republic  will  use 
the  early  successful  part  of  Stephen  Foster's  career  as  basis  for  a  musical. 
Alma  Gluck,  I.'arjorie  Lawrence  and  others  will  also  be  subjects  of  forthcoming 
features.  Both  Jesse  Laskey  and  Darryl  Zanuck  have  decided  to  make  screen 
versions  of  the  life  of  John  Philip  Sousa. 


VOCATIONAL     Vocational  Guidance  T'anuals,Inc.  ,New  York  has  issued 
GUIDANCE       "Opportunities  in  Music"  by  Sigmund  Spaeth.  Dr.?paeth,  in 

a  practical  survey  of  the  subject  discusses  individual  fields 
of  performance  and  of  vocal  music, conduct ing,  teaching  and 
much  related  matter  besides.  His  chapter  on"Composing  and  Arranging  con- 
tains a  section  on  Composing  for  the  Screen. 

ROBERT        The  annual  award  for  creative  achievement  in  documentary  films 
FLAHERTY       given  by  the  City  College  of  New  York  is  to  be  known  in  the 
AWARD         future  as  the  Robert  Flaherty  Award.  None  of  the  films  sub- 
mitted to  the  judges  this  year  was  outstanding  enough  to  merit 
the  honor,  but  four  pictures  were  given  honorable  mention.  ADVT3HTOHB  IN 
SARDINIA  ,  a  MARSHALL  PLAN  FILM,  THE  UFOEFEATED,  a  BRITISH' INFORMATION  SERVICE 
STUDY  OF  REHABILITATION  ANGRY  BOY,  an  AFFILIATED  FILFS  PRODUCTION  for  the 
MENTAL  HEALTH  Film  Board  and  PACIFIC  231,  an  impression  of  a  train  journey 
with  a  score  by  Arthur  Honegger,  produced  by  Tadie  Cinema. 


FILM  MUSIC  ART  OR  INDUSTRY 
Lawrence  Morton 


Both  the  production  and  the  criticism  of  film  music  are  marked  by  indecis- 
ion as  to  whether  a  score  is  an  industrial  product  or  a  work  of  art.  Ob- 
viously, there  can  be  no  clear-cut  answer  to  the  question.  Yet  it  is 
worth  posing,  in  the  hope  that  even  a  partial  analysis  might  clarify  cer- 
tain issues  in  the  minds  of  students  of  film  music  and  lead  them  to  pro- 
ductive thinking  and  significant  criticism  of  their  own. 

There  are  many  factors  favoring  the  interpretation  that  film  music  is  an 
industrial  product: 

1.  The  music  department  of  a  studio  is  a  "plant".  There  is  usually  a 
music  building  with  executive  offices,  cubicles  for  composers,  a 
library,  and  a  sound- stage  where  scores  are  recorded.  All  this  re- 
presents capital  investment,  the  surest  sign  of  an  industrial  set-up. 

2.  The  functions  to  be  performed  are  an  index  to  the  labor  force:  execu- 
tives and  their  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  composers  and  arrangers  and 
orchestrators,  copyists  and  proof-readers,  librarians,  rehearsal  pian- 
ists and  orchestral  musicians.  Work  is  completely  departmentalized, 
and  the  machinery  is  run  according  to  agreements  with  the  Musicians 
Union  concerning  wages  and  hours  and  working  conditions.  This  repre- 
sents industrial  relations. 

3.  The  autonomy  of  the  music  department  is  limited  by  the  necessity  for 
close  cooperation  with  producers,  directors,  sound-engineers,  the 
studio's  legal  department  and  the  comptroller.  The  prime  function 

of  the  head  of  the  department  is  to  be  a  good  executive,  to  understand 
budgets  and  time-schedules,  to  hire  capable  workmen,  and  to  maintain 
an  effective  liaison  with  other  departments.  In  addition,  he  usually 
functions  as  a  composer  or  conductor.  All  of  this  represents  indus- 
trial organization. 

4.  The  size  of  the  audience  (potentially  80  million  listeners  a  week)is 
possible  only  to  an  "industrialized"  art,  and  far  in  excess  of  what 
any  kind  of  "art  music"  can  muster.  But  in  a  very  real  sense,  this 
is  largely  a  captive  audience,  and  there  is  little  evidence  to  prove 
that  anything  more  than  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  80  million  listen- 
ers are  even  aware  of  the  music  they  are  presumed  to  be  hearing. 

5.  A  large  number  of  habits,  formulas  and  cliches  have  been  developed, 
such  as  the  brass-blasting  main-title  with  a  special  fanfare  for 
the  producer's  credit-card,  the  love-theme,  the  glamorizing  of 
heroines  by  "beautiful"  string  motifs,  the  plugging  of  pop- tunes, 
the  underscoring  of  nature's  cataclysms  (earthquakes  and  forest- 
fires)  even  when  the  music  is  drowned  out  by  the  roars  of  nature 
herself,  the  attachment  of  characteristic  themes  to  individuals  of 
the  drama,  etc. 

How  can  music,  it  might  be  asked,  which  is  produced  under  these  circum- 
stances and  governed  by  these  procedures,  be  anything  but  an  industrial 
product?  Vfell,  there  are  these  factors  favoring  the  interpretation 
that  film  music  is  art: 

1.  Every  film  score,  like  every  work  of  art  in  every  medium,  is  unique. 
It  is  custom-built  and  tailor-made.  No  matter  how  unoriginal  it  may 


be,  it  is  still  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Its  course  is  dictated 
by  the  parti cualr  events  of  a  particular  screen  narrative.  Its  eno- 
tions  are  the  particular  emotions  of  particular  scenes.  Its  local 
color  is  specialized,  and  so  is  its  drama,  l!ost  scores  (like  'most 
films)  fall  into  categories,  such  as  vresterns,  domestic  comedies, 
melodramas,  historical  remances.  Yet  within  each  category  the  exam- 
ples are  unique*   Waxman's  SUNSET  BOULEVARD  and  Raksin's  FORCE  OF 
EVIL  are  both  urban  American  music,  but  they  are  no  more  alike  than 
Debussy's  IBERIA  and  Ravel's  RHAPSODIS  ESPAGNOLB. 

2.  A  close  study  of  individual  scores  establishes  the  fact  that  the  best 
of  them  carry  the  inprint  of  their  composers  just  as  surely  as  the 
best  films  have  always  borne  the  marks  of  their  producers.   The 
stylistic  and  idiomatic  devices  of  Copland,  Friedhofer,  Antheil  and 
Rozsa  are  as  unmistakable  as  the  directorial  touches  of  Chaplin, 
Griffith,  Huston  or  Welles.  This  is  true,  though  to  a  lesser  decree, 
even  of  film  scores  composed  in  the  so-called  Hollywood  style.  Some 
of  these  individual  differences  are  indeed  subtle;  traits  of  musical 
personality  are  often  obscured  by  the  necessity  of  adapting  them  to 
the  needs  of  a  particular  film,  so  that  the  casual  observer  may  not 
readily  believe  that  JOAN  OF  ARC  and  ACE  IN  THE  HOLE  were  both  scored 
by  Friedhofer,  FOREVER  AMBER  and  LAURA  by  Raksin,  SPELLBOUND  and 

QUO  VADIS  by  Rozsa.  But  what  the  casual  observer  is  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve can  in  fact  be  easily  demonstrated  by  analysis. 

3,  There  is  no  industrial,  assembly-line  technique  in  the  creation  of  a 
score,  but  only  in  the  reproduction  of  it  as  striations  on  the  edge 
of  a  roll  of  film,  and  in  the  distribution  of  it  (as  an  element  of 
the  film's  sound-track)  for  mass  consumption.  But  in  the  uniqueness 
of  shape  and  sound  the  score  is  still  a  work  of  art  -  whether  good 
art  or  bad.  From  the  composer's  point  of  view  its  artistic  life, 
insofar  as  he  can  control  it,  is  finished  as  soon  as  it  has  been  def- 
initively recorded.  What  happens  thereafter  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  an  art-work,  but  only  with  its  distribution. 

Unless  differentiations  such  as  these  are  made,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  find  viable  criteria  for  the  judgment  of  film  music,  except  by  purely 
esthetic  standards  which  are,  by  definition  and  in  practise,  insufficient 
for  thorough-goin  criticism.  The  confusion  implied  by  the  question,  Is  It 
Art  Or  Industry?  -  has  long  been  a  convenient  escape  clause  for  composers 
and  producers  alike.  They  excuse  their  mistakes  and  their  failures,  cyn- 
ically, by  attributing  them  to  "industrial"  causes.  Their  successes,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  termed  "art"  and  are  awarded  Oscars  by  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences.  Critics  too  are  confused.  They  are 
often  tolerant  of  a  bad  film  score  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  of  no  more 
consequence  than  a  single  defective  can  opener  in  a  job-lot  of  a  hundred 
gross.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  freouently  intolerant  of  a  good  film 
score  with  minor  flaws  on  the  grounds  that  it  has  failed  to  achieve  per- 
fection. Confusion  of  this  sort  was  apparent  in  Virgil  Thomson's  review 
of  Copland's  score  for  THE  RED  PONY.  Thorson  pointed  out  that  the  music 
"obscured  the  decor,  stopped  the  action,  killed  the  story"  whenever  it 
tried  "to  interpret  the  personal  and  private  feelings  of  ifyrna  Loy." 
Now  this  would  be  a  sound  argument  were  it  applied  to  many  films.  But  it 
is  100j£  irrelevant  when  applied  to  THE  RED  PONY,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  not  one  note  of  music  in  the  entire  score  that  tries  to  in- 
terpret the  personal  and  private  emotions  of  Fiss  Loy.   Thomson  chose  the 
wrong  occasion  to  make  his  point,  which  demonstrates  that  he  was  not  act- 


actually  criticising  THE  RED  PONY  at  all (he  didn't  even  listen  very  carefully 
to  it)  but  was  only  letting  off  steam  about  certain  industrial  practises 
that  he  disapproves  of. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  separate,  along  the  lines  that  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  artistic  and  industrial  aspects  of  film  music.  It  might  be 
helpful  to  observe  how  they  interact.  Only  in  rare  instances  can  music-as- 
art  maintain  itself  in  the  industrial  context.  As  examples  there  are 
Copland's  scores  for  Lewis  Milestone,  George  Antheil's  for  THAT  BRE*TNAN 
GIRL  (the  composer  regards  it  as  one  of  his  best  though  most  obscure  scores, 
completely  representative  of  his  taste  and  judgment),  Friedhofer's  for  BEST 
YEARS  -  and  ail  British  scores,  if  we  take  the  word  of  British  critics. 
Now  it  happens  that  in  Hollywood  one  hears,  via  the  grapevine,  all  sorts 
of  stories  about  the  fate  of  certain  scores  at  the  hands  of  engineers, 
cutters,  and  producers.  It  must  be  insisted  that  these  stories,  however 
"juicy",  are  irrelevant  unless  the  scores  as  heard  in  the  theater  -bear 
clear  marks  of  distortion.  No  listener  could  tell,  I  believe,  that  much 
of  the  circus  and  parade  music  in  THE  RED  PONY  was  cut  after  the  preview. 
No  sensitive  listener  could  fail  to  notice  that  something  was  "wrong"  with 
the  main- title  music  of  THE  HEIRESS.  And  any  sensitive  listener  will  be 
disturbed  by  the  musical  incongruities  in  the  score  for  A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  anyone  outside  of  the  gossip  circles  of  Hollywood 
studios  will  know  that  portions  of  Franz  Waxman's  score  were  deleted  by  the 
producer  and  rewritten  by  other  composers. 

Far  less  obvious  is  any  evidence  that  artistic  considerations  have  any  re- 
fining influence  on  the  industry.  In  some  departments  -  photography,  set- 
designing,  costuming,  direction  -  artists  can  rule  their  roosts;  but  hard- 
ly ever  in  music.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  film  scores  of  Copland,  Walton, 
and  Prokofiev  have  had  some  influence  on  Hollywood,  if  only  to  the  extent 
that  their  idioms,  having  become  part  of  the  contemporary  musical  coin, 
have  been  taken  up  by  other  composers.  The  process  is  in  every  way  sim- 
ilar to  what  goes  on  in  "serious"  music  circles,  where  Stravinsky, 
Schoeriberg,  Eindemith,  and  Bartok  have  given  birth  to  whole  schools  of 
disciples.  The  evidence  of  this  change  in  Hollywood's  music  is  available 
to  anyone  who  enjoys  tracking  down  influences.   It  is  eaually  interesting 
that  in  recent  years  a  number  of  composers  have  deronstrated  a  strong  lean- 
ing toward  contrapuntal  textures,  to  a  degree  unthinkable  only  ten  years  ago. 
Progress  along  these  lines  is  slow,  one  must  confess,  and  the  muse  seems  fre- 
quently to  have  sneaked  in  through  the  back  door  by  bribery.  But  there  is 
progress  nevertheless. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  influence  that  the  industrial  mind  has  had  upon  art 
is  in  what  might  be  called  the  industrialization  of  public  taste.  Although 
nothing  except  film  prints  can  be  produced  on  an  assembly-line,  the  product 
is  so  created  that  it  will  be  consumed  en  mass e .  Consumption  on  this  basis 
requires  an  ji  priori  judgment  of  what  tEeatrical  values  the  public  will  prize. 
Among  such  values  are  beauty,  luxury,  violence,  and  just  retribution  -  v/hich 
have  their  musical  equivalents.  Just  as  a  woman  in  love  must  be  beautiful (it 
was  Merle  Oberon,  not  Katina  Paxinou,  who  played  Georges  Sand! )  so  all  love 
music  must  sound  as  though  the  Tristan-Isolde  and  Mimi-Rodolfo  duets  are  the 
only  true  prototypes  of  amorous  sound.  An  a  priori  judgment  of  musical  taste 
is  forced  by  box-office  reports  of  our  concert-halls,  sales  reports  of  record- 
ing companies,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Hit  Parade.  So  long  as  these  measure- 
ments of  taste  remain  stable,  there  is  no  need  for  new  musical  models.  Filmr 
music  appears  to  be  predicated  on  this  stability  of  taste.  That  is  why  crit- 
icism must  be  alert, quick  to  notice  and  encourage  every  evidence  that  cultured 
and  adventurous  film  composers,  no  matter  how  few,  are  straining  every  creative 
nerve  to  lift  their  heads  above  mediocrity  and  mere  habit.  1/That  they  are  work- 
ing toward  is  an  artistically  guided  industry  that  will  one  day  replace  an 
industry-ridden  art. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MUSIC  FOR  "THE  WHISTLE  AT  EATON  FALLS" 
Louis  Applebaum 


In  THE  WHISTLE  AT  EATON  FALLS,  the  subject  of  labor-management  is  investiga- 
ed.  This  has  been  done  before,  often,  in  short  documentary  films  in  which 
both  sides  sit  down  for  longwinded  discussion  at  the  conference  table  dis- 
cussions which  usually  bog  down  together  with  the  audience's  interest  in  the 
film.  Louis  de  Rochement,  with  a  talent  that  is  peculiarly  his  own,  has 
drawn  instead  'a  film  of  great  vigor  and  dramatic  power.  The  people  are  real 
and  honest  and  deserve  our  interest,  and  by  virtue  of  the  strength  of  the 
story,  both  sides  are  presented  with  sympathy  and  understanding.  Labor-man- 
agement thus  enters  the  field  of  the  feature  film  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skillful  pilot. 

The  whistle  of  the  title  is  an  old  and  reliable  factory  whistle.  It  sits  on 
the  roof  of  the  town's  big  factory,  a  plastic  factory,  and  has  long  and 
faithfully  served  the  town  as  a  sort  of  muezzin.  Not  only  does  it  blow  the 
working  schedule  for  the  employees,  but  it  acts  too,  as  fire  alarm  and  disas- 

•  signal  and  when  the  owner  of  the  factory  is  killed  in  a  plane  crash  it 
solemnly  adds  its  bellow  to  the  funeral  service.  The  expressiveness  of  its 
voice  was  supported  musically.  Only  one  kind  of  whistle  effect  was  recorded. 
By  the  use  of  different  orchestral  accompaniments  to  the  whistle  sound  it  was 
possible  to  make  the  fire  alarm,  for  instance,  quite  different  from  the  hoot 
at  the  funeral. 

This  film  is  set  in  New  England,  and  so  was  de  Rochemont's  earlier  LOST 

UNDARIES.  As  in  that  film,  the  opening  sequence  reveals  to  the  audience 
the  special  flavor  that  is  New  England.  Because  of  that  similarity,  because 

oth  are  de  Rochemont  films  and  because  the  motif  seemed  especially  appropri- 
ate, the  New  England"  theme  first  used  in  LOST  BOUNDARIES  was  adapted  to  the 
•"•-  "***-  of  this  film. 


The  real  villain  of  the  film  is  a  machine.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  producing  the  factory's  plastic  articles,  new  machines  are 
brought  to  Eaton  Falls1  industry.  Since  each  rachine  brings  with  it  the 
threat  of  replacing  3  out  of  every  4  production  employees,  it  foments  much 
of  the  film's  drama.  Throughout  most  of  the  early  part  of  the  film,  new 
machines  are  seen  entering  the  town  on  long  trucks.  This  is  the  "truck" 
rmsi  c . 


Over  the  question  of  the  operation  of  the  first  machine,  a  walkout  is  staged. 
The  men  stream  out  of  the  factory  to  the  rhythmic  chant,  "walk.. walk.,  walk", 
The  music  takes  up  the  rhythm  in  a  pasaacalgia  developed  on  the  following: 


L&6AO 


Wien  the  factory  ovmer  dies  in  the  plane  crash,  his  widow  entrusts  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hobbling  factory  to  the  president  of  the  union  local.  In  his  pre- 
vious negotiations,  this  man  had  set  the  policy  of  "one  man  to  one  machine  . 
With  misgivings  he  accepts  the  job  and  the  challenge.  On  his  first  day  as 
manager  he  walks  to  work  accompanied  by  this: 


»^-« 


^ 


^3 


"£».& 


Later  he  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  operate  the  factory  profitably  on  his 
policy,  that  his  prices  are  still  too  high,  that  his  warehouses  are  overstocked. 
Until  his  stock  can  be  sold  he  must  close  down  the  factory  completely.  A  de- 
pression hits  Eaton  Falls  intensely. 


* 


b  £T*'fcS 

i    <•-. 


r 


townsfolk  become  distraught  and  irresponsible  as  a  result  of  the  long  layoff. 
An  important  union  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  question  of  returning  to  work.  A 
friend  of  the  manager's  comes  to  a  town  hangout  to  urge  his  fellow-workers  to 
attend  the  meeting.  A  vengeful  drunk  hits  him  on  the  head  with  an  empty  bottle 
and  in  a  poignant  sequence  he  is  seen  staggering  along  the  river  bank  finally 
falling  into  the  river  at  the  falls. 
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All  ends  well,  though,  when  means  are  found  to  re-open  the  factory,  recall 
all  the  employees,  even  with  the  new  machines  in  operation.  On  the  success 
of  its  effort,  the  factory  leads  the  town  on  to  greater  prosperity. 


THE  TflHISTLE  AT  EATON  FALLS..  Columbia..  Lloyd  Bridges,  Dorothy  Gish. 
Producer,  Louis  de  Rochemont.  Director,  Robert  Siodmak.  J.'usic, 
Louis  Applebaum.  Irusical  Direction,  Jack  Shaindlin. 
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STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE 
Alfred  E.  Simon 


When  Ezio  Pinza  appeared  in  an  all -too- brief  seouence  in  CARNEGIE  HALL,  he 
gave  strong  indications  that  he  could  be  just  as  much  at  home  in  non-sing- 
ing roles  as  he  is  on  the  opera  stage.  This  speculation,  of  course,  was 
completely  justified  in  SOUTH  PACIFIC,  in  which  he  showed  us  what  he  could 
do  with  a  romantic  and  dramatic  role(to  say  nothing  of  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein  songs).  Now,  in  his  second  full-length  film 'STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE 
tMr.  Imperium",  his  first,  has  yet  to  be  released)  the  great  basso  demon- 
strates further  versatility  with  a  wonderfully  magnetic  light  comedy  per- 
formance . 

The  vehicle  chosen  by 
Metro-Croldwyn-Mayer 
is  an  ideal  one,  being 
a  re-furbishing  of 
Preston  Sturges'  amus- 
ing comedy  hit  of  the 
twenties  that  had  to 
do  with  the  public  and 
private  life  of  a  very 
colorful  basso  at  a 
famous  New  York  opera 
house.  Pinza' s  flair 
for  comedy  is  esta- 
blished near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  film  in  a 
Mozart  duet  with  a  dis- 
tinctly third-rate  sop- 
rano who  wants  to  purr- 
sue  an  operatic  career. 
His  dismay  at  her  sing- 
ing, coupled  with  the 
realization  that  he  must 
be  diplomatic  since  her 
husband  is  an  influen- 
tial figure,  is  a  sing- 
ularly funny  scene.  In 
the  hands  of  directors 
less  discriminating 
than  Melvin  Frank  and 
Norman  Panama(or  was  it 
Vladimir  Rosing?)  this 
could  have  been  an  or- 
dinary comedy  bit.  But 
the  singing  of  Gale 

Robbins,  as  the  aspirant^  is  not  obviously  terrible  -  -  it's  just  the  type 
of  embarrassing  singing  one  so  often  hears  from  hard-working  students  with 
only  slight  talent.  It's  so  refreshing  for  a  change  to  see  musical  satire 
in  place  of  what  could  so  easily  have  been  burlesoue. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  this  picture  is  an  operatic  seouence  es- 
pecially composed  by  a  leading  Italian  composer,  Fario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Entitled  "The  Return  of  Caesar",  and  Britten  in  typically  late  nineteenth 
century  idiom,  it  affords  another  opportunity  for  Pinza  to  display  his 
great  voice  and  stage  presence.   Incidently,  this  develons  into  one  of  the 
film's  most  hilarious  sequences,  resulting  from  a  misunderstanding  of  stare 
business.  Later  on  in  the  film  we're  privileged  to  see  one  of  the  most 
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THE  MEDIUM 
R.  F.  Deke 

exciting  musical  performances  ever  screened.  This  is  Pinza' s  really  elec- 
trifying singing  of  the  "Calf  of  Gold"  aria  from  Gounod's  "Faust".  Brief 
as  it  is,  this  alone  would  be  enough  reason  to  see  STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE. 

In  a  lighter  mood,  Pinza  revives  a  couple  of  sentimental  favorites  of  two 
decades'ago  -  -  "Everything  I  Have  Is  Yours"  (originally  written  for  the 
Joan  Crawford  movie  DANCING  LADY)  and  Isham  Jones'  "I'LL  See  You  In  My 
Dreams".  Both  of  these  are  sung  with  simplicity  and  tenderness,  quali- 
ties which  are  rarely  in  evidence  when  opera  stars  attempt  popular 
ballads. 

The  musical  direction  of  STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE  has  been  admirably  handled 
by  M.G.lHs  Lennie  Hayton,  while  Vladimir  Rosing,  one  of  opera's  most^imagin- 
ative  stage  directors,  has  done  his  usual  masterful  job  in  both  the  Faust 
and  "Return  of  Caesar*  sequences,  keeping  the  action  moving  along  briskly 
and  colorfully. 

STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE..  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer :  Ezio  Pinza,  Janet  Leigh. 
Tflritten, produced  and  directed  by  Kelvin  Frank  and  Norman  Panama?  based 
on  the  play  by  Preston  Sturges.  Musical  direction,  Lennie  Hayton. 

THE  MEDIUM 
R.  F.  Deke 

Almost  everything  that  has  been  said  about  the  work  of  Gian-Carlo  Menotti 
has  been  said  not  only  positively,  but  almost  worshipfully."  Menotti  is 
the  only  composer  in  the  country  who  can  write  opera,"  is  a  phrase  1 
have  heard  dropped  by  many  who  have  heard  no  other  American  opera.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  piece  is  to  assess  the  value  of  Menotti 's  work 
on  two  levels,  the  purely  musical  and  the  theatrical-screen.  By  theatri- 
cal-screen, I  refer  to  the  ways  in  which  Mr.  Menotti  makes  his  music 
serve  the  stage  or  screen. 

There  have  been  additions  to  the  original  score:   A  sequence  where  school 

children  sing  a  couple  of  folk-songs,  a  carnival  scene,  a  scene  with 

Mrs.  Nolan.  This  music  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  opera  in  style. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  give  the  part  of  Monica  to  Signorina  Alberghetti. 
There  are  enough  young  singers  available  who  pronounce  English  intelligi  - 
ble  and  who  could  be  made  to  look  adolescent  enough  for  the  part.  Miss 
Alberghetti  is  vivacious-  sings  beautiful  vowel  tones,  and  is  completely 
incomprehensible.  The  rest  of  the  cast  is  quite  nice,  though  the  faces 
of  Madame  Flora's  clients  are  unusual  to  the  point  of  improbability. 
Marie  Powers'  voice  is  extremely  dramatic,  and  the  others  serve  the  score 
well.  Since  the  sound  track  undoubtedly  was  made  separately  ,  I  see  no 
reason  for  the  singers  being  shown  so  continually  with  their  mouths  open, 
seemingly  as  far  as  they'll  go. 

Harmonically  speaking,  Menotti 's  music  consists  of  a  blend  of  styles, 
which  can  include  such  sonorities  as  these:  "A" 
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Almost  any  basis  at  all  for  combining  tones  seems  to  be  available  to 
Mr.  Menotti.  Note  a  few  melodic  features. 


The  chromaticism,  reflected  in  the  half-tone  harmonies  of  Examples  3  and 
4  in  A,  the  combining  of  triad  and  chord  based  on  fourth-relationships, 
(reflected  in  A  l)  and  the  simple  triad,  all  find  their  place.  VOCai 
lines  are  generally  at  one  extreme  or  the  other.  Step-wise  progression 
or  third  movement  is  the  rule,  with  sixth,  seventh  and  octave  leaps 
occurring  at  times  of  stress. 


Ground  basses  are  common, and  are  found  to  be  extremely  tonal,  ve.ry  often 
supporting  another  tonality,  generally  one  of  a  third- relationship. 


Here  is  a  fine  example  of  a  ground  bass  supporting  the  same  tonality.  D,2 
is  bitonal  converging  to  the  single  key  of  E  flat.  Very  often,  too,  one  , 
finds  pedal  tones.  As  related  to  the  form,  the  harmony  seems  to  calm  down 
when  an  aria  begins.  Just  before  Monica's  "Black  Swan"  aria,  for  example, 
the  sonorities  are  built  on  second,  fourth  and  tritone,  and  dissolve  into 
the  drone  bass  GD.  And  at  Flora's  closing  aria  "Afraid,  am  I  afraid"?, 
we  find  the  same  tendency  to  dissolve  more  complex  harmonies  into  the  sim- 
plest of  tonal  combinations. 


Incidentally,  the  two  bars  that  mark  the  opening  of  the  aria  are  interest- 
ing, looking  rather  modern  without  being  so.  In  bars  5  &  6  we  find  in  G 
major  a  simple  pedal  point  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  in  the  bass,  over  which 
the  tonic  moves  to  the  subdominant.  In  between  we  have  passing  tones.  So 
much  of  Menotti  can  be  analyzed  as  such.  A  great  many  passing  tones  move 
from  one  simple  tonality  to  another.  This,  if  done  well,  and  it  is  here, 
is  a  fine  device. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  aria-  recitative  problem.  The  recitatives  are 
generally  "Stromenato",  in  the  sense  that  after  the  voice  declaims  its  words, 
the  orchestra  has  something  to  say.  The  one  thing  that  is  disturbing  about 
the  recitatives  is  that  there  is  so  much  motion.  It  seems  at  times  that 
the  recitatives  are  much  fussier  than  the  arias,  so  that  the  arias  are  almost 
a  respite.  Rather  than  a  more  intense  expression,  they  appear  almost  like 
simple  display  pieces. 

Mr.  Menotti  has  not  yet  mastered  English  prosody.  Ha  had  his  problems  in 
"The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief",  and  they  pop  up  again  here. 


In  the  first  and  third  examples,  the  tendency  is  to  accent  the  higher  note, 
producing"ve-ry"and  "had  ja  fountain".  In  the  second  case,  I'm  sure  all  of 
us  would  say  ""would  you?",  but  here  we  get  "would  you?" 

One  thing  that  I  like  about  this  score  is  that  there  are  spots  where  people 
can  act  without  having  to  say  anything.  In  general,  too,  the  score  catches 
the  mood,  though  dissonance  is  not  so  often  used  in  'stress  spots"  during 
arias  as  might  have  been  expected.   The  orchestration  is  very  fine.  As 
usual,  one  feels  that  the  winds  are  too  often  used  in  a  percussive  rather 
than  melodic  way,  but  beside  the  positive  aspects  of  Menotti 's  work,  this 
is  a  miniscule  cavil,  indeed. 

All  in  all,  Menotti  strikes  me  as  a  stage  writer,  who  has  heard  enough 
music  so  that  he  knows  what  he  wants  to  incorporate  into  his  work  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  effect.  His  melodic  lines  are  pleasant  but  undistin- 
guished. There  seems  to  be  no  great  originality  or  breaking  away  from 
what  has  become  more  or  less  the  routine  of  Italian  opera  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century. 

If  this  all  seems  to  be  far  from  the  problems  of  the  screen,  it  may  be  be- 
cause THE  MEDIUM  is  essentially  a  transposition  of  a  play  to  music  to  the 
screen,  with  a  few  sections  added  which  exploit  the  ability  of  the  camera 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another. 


THE  MEDIUM..  Walter  Lowendahl  Productions. 

Carlo  Menotti.  l.'arie  Powers,  Leo  Coleman. 

conducted  by  Thomas  Schippers. 

T^cerpts  from  THE  TEDIUM  ,  Copyright,  1947,  by  G.  Schirmer,Inc. 


Written  and  directed  by  Gian- 
The  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Rome, 
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NATURE'S  HALF  ACRE 
Wanda  Sykes 


In  the  realm  of  music  for  films  the  score  for  the  recent  Walt  Disney 
production  of  NATURE'S  HALF  ACRE  is  outstanding  and  it  has  been  my  pleasant 
duty  to  pry  out  of  Paul  Smith,  the  composer,  the  following  notes  on  the 
score.  I  say 
to  talk  of  other  things, 


"pry"  advisedly  because  he  is  both  modest  and  much  inclined 


According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  picture  itself  is  unusual  and  presented  many 
opportunities  for  equally  unusual  music  treatment  as  well  as  numerous 
challenges  to  musical  ingenuity.  As  you  may  have  read  elsewhere,  the 
film  was  made  up  of  footage  from  many  different  sources.  The  feat  of 
putting  this  together  in  comprehensible  form  is  a  secret  known  only  to 
the  producer  and  editors  who  worked  on  the  picture.  With  scenes  from 
here  and  there,  however,  a  nice  dramatic,  cyclic  story  was  planned  with 
emphasis  through  the  re-iteration  of  the  Spring-time  Theme.  The  story 
being  Nature's  own,  has  both  conflict  and  humor,  and  all  these  things  are 
essentials  for  the  composer. 

I  well  realize  that  many  of  the  things  which  will  be  pointed  out  here  will 
be  "old  hat"  to  professional  motion-picture  musicians,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  they  might  be  most  interesting  to  students  and  beginners  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Smith's  purpose  was  to  keep  the  score  as  melodic  as  possible.  The 
basic  theme  (ex.l)  pervaded  most  of  the  picture  -  a  simple  three-note  theme 


adaptable,  with  various  harmonic  and/or  orchestral  treatments,  to  dramatic, 
action  or  mood  music.  Example  2  shows  how  these  three  notes  acted  as  a 

FASTER 


NflTURG 


TO  INSECT  RCTIVITi 


From  here  on  I  quote  Mr.  Smith:  "In  the  spring  ballet  I  had  a  gay  spring- 
time waltz,  complete  in  itself,  to  which  the  picture  was  cut.  A  cedar-wax- 
wing  bouncing  on  a  branch  of  blossoms  set  the  scene  and  since  the  bird 
bounced  in  an  increasing  tempo,  the  music  picked  up  with  him. 


POCO  A  POCO  accet.1. 


treatment-  *°  the  same 


TR.  fi*D  fuii.  petecass/o*/ 


However, the  action  of  the  woodpecker  tapping  on  a  tree  dictated  the  melod- 
ic rhythmic  pattern  of  the  second  strain  of  the  waltz  for  4  measures,  thus: 


1— 
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— 
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On  the  repeat  of  the  strain,  an  insect  called  the  walking  stick,  was  shown 
in  his  characteristic  gait  facing  up  a  tree  -  this  treatment  accompanied 
his  actions. 


All  music  must  have  a  pulse.  In  the  section  where  the  caterpillars  were 
devouring  the  leaves,  the  timing  of  their  jaws  established  the  points  of 
emphasis  or  the  pulse  of  the  music.  On  analyzing  this  action  many  impor- 
tant accents  or  series  of  accents  were  found  to  be  of  unusual  pattern,  but 
music  to  be  fresh  must  be  unusual.  For  example  -  choosing  a  4/4  timing, 
one  caterpillar  has  this  important  action  while  stripping  a  leaf. 
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Translated  musically,  the  following  happened  melodically,  -with  16th  notes 
in  the  higher  woodwind  register  over-stressing  the  movement,  the  basic 
orchestral  phrasing  as  the  melodic  fragment  indicates. 


Ifethematical  -  yes  -  but  musically  very  logical. 


An  interesting  problem  in  this  leaf  -stripping  section  was  that  most  of 
the  scenes  were  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two  caterpillars.  In  spite  of 
this  the  music,  besides  catching  the  on-stage  action,  had  to  give  the 
ling  that  millions  of  these  creatures  were  at  work  and  that  utter  de- 


The  Praying  Mantis  is  a  monster  to  insects  but  a  funny  guy  to  humans.  For 
nim,  a  typical  boogie-man  theme,  given  a  light-hearted  treatment. 


F*M 


Ff  PI 


^^ 


A  section  of  the  picture  that  might  have  been  distasteful  to  some  people 
was  the  softening  up  of  insects  by  the  parent  birds  before  feeding  to  the 
young.  This  was  also  handled  in  a  light  vein. 


RUM  TO 


THE. 


ACTION   —   — 
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The  tune-lapse  photography  of  the  re-awakening  of  plants  offered  splendid 
chanches  for  music.  The  action  was  speeded  up  by  the  camera,  and  as  the 
plants  thrust  themselves  up  through  the  earth,  the  action  was  musically 
pointed  thus:  J 


,.u   r     flower-opening  sequence  (also  time-lapse)  was  a  free  development 
Nature  Theme  -  always  with  the  action  but  having  an  entity  of  its  own. 

This  attention  to  detail  is  a  necessary  part  of  Disneyesque  music,  although  a 
long,long  step  away  from  the  early  cartoons  in  which  the  animation  was  fitted 
to  the  music. 


.vJ.J.tMr'  Smithfs  opinion  of  its  purpose,  in  motion  pictures,  is  that 
it  heightens  the  visual  effect  in  all  ways  -  it  must  be  intimate  and  <-ive  the 

.ence  the  feeling  of  a  helping  hand  into  the  subtleties  -  broadening  the 
humor  -  accenting  the  grotesque  -  in  all  ways  hand  in  hand  with  the  picture  and 
.  viewers.  The  approach  to  a  score  should  be  sympathetic,  and  the  "loving  - 
touch  must  be  there. 

For  this  reason.  Smith  worked  with  very  few  beat  loops.  The  music  was  recorded 
sture,  permitting  greater  freedom  of  interpretation  and  expression. 


NATURE'S  HALF  ACRE..  RKO-RADIO.  TYalt  Disney  True  Life  Adventure  Series. 
1'usic  by  Paul  Smith.  Orchestrations,  Edward  Plumb. 
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OLIVER  TWIST 
John  Huntlcy 

With  six  symphonies,  a  violin  concerto  and  many  other  works  to  his  cred- 
ic,  the  name  of  Arnold  Bax  is  well-known  to  all  followers  of  contemporary 
music.  As  Sir  Arnold  Bax,  composer  of  the  fanfares  for  the  Royal  Wedding 
and  anthems  for  State  occasions,  he  is  known  to  many  more  in  his  capacity 
as  Master  of  the  King's  Kusick,  a  position  he  has  held  eince  1942. 

In  1943,  Sir  Arnold  wrote  his  first  film  music  for  a  documentary  picture 
entitled  MALTA  G.C.,  a  production  of  the  Army,R.A.F.  and  Crown  Film  Units. 
The  recording  was  made  by  the  R.A.F.  Orchestra  conducted  by  tfuir  Mathieson 
and  the  commentary  to  the  film  was  spoken  by  Laurence  Olivier.  The  music 
was  afterwards  performed  as  a 'suite  and  was  recorded  by  the  B.B.C.,  the 
score  itself  was  formally  presented  to  the  G-eorge  Cross  Island  at  a  cere- 
mony in  London  at  which  the  composer  was  present.  Of  this  work,  Dr. Hubert 
Clifford  wrote  "Arnold  Bax's  music  for  MALTA  G.C.  is  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction and  ranges  from  the  epic  to  the  naively  human  in  parallel  with 
the  exciting  subject  matter  of  the  film." 

Sir  Arnold  is  above  all  an  honest  man.  Although  he  had  enjoyed  the  experi- 
ence and  had  created  a  successful  film  score,  his  own  critical  standards 
were  not  satisfied.  With  complete  frankness,  he  wrote  of  his  impressions 
on  music  and  the  film:  "I  do  not  think  the  medium  is  at  present  at  all 
satisfactory  as  far  as  the  composer  is  concerned,  as  his  music  is  largely 
inaudible,  toned  down  to  make  way  for  -  in  many  cases  -  ouite  unnecessary 
talk."  In  fact  after  Bax  had  seen  the  film,  he  met  Laurence  Olivier,  who 
said  "I  suppose  you  are  annoyed  with  me";  to  which  came  the  reply  "Yes,  I 
jolly  well  am  -  chattering  away  all  over  my  music.  Bombs  falling  in  all 
directions,  planes  crashing  right  and  left,  my  music  having  a  wonderful 
time  -  and  just  at  the  crucial,  my  music  is  faded  down  to  make  way  for 
some  fatuous  remark  like  fan  air  raid  is  in  progress;  it  is  a  time  of  dan- 
ger for  the  population! " 

Now  Sir  Arnold  has  written  his  second  film  score,  this  time  for  the  Cine- 
guild  production  of  the  famous  Charles  Dickens  novel  OLIVER  TWIST,  which 
has  been  directed  by  David  Lean  and  produced  by  Ronald  Neane.  He  admits 
that  he  enjoyed  the  exrerience  of  writing  for  a  feature  film,   and  feels 
too  that  here  is  a  subject  in  which  the  music  will  fret  its  chance,  and  be 
able  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  telling  of  the  story. 

Two  complete  viewings  of  the  finished  film,  along  with  typed  lists  of 
"music  lengths"  (i.e.  exact  timings  of  all  the  sections  of  the  film  in- 
volving music)  were  sufficient  for  Sir  Arnold  to  embark  on  his  ten-week 
task  of  writing  the  music  itself.  Working  in  his  hotel-hone  in  Sussex, 
the  composer  had  frequent  discussions  with  Muir  Mathieson,  the  music 
director,  before  the  score  was  finally  completed  and  sent  to  the  music 
copyists  for  the  preparation  of  the  orchestral  parts.  An  unusual  feat- 
ure of  the  music  recording  was  the  fact  that  a  complete  day  was  spent  on 
rehearsal  alone  to  ensure  that  a  perfect  performance  should  be  obtained 
for  the  finished  picture  and  to  check  on  the  integration  of  the  music 
irith  the  film  in  every  possible  detail.  The  composer  was  present  most  of 
the  time  during  the  final  recording  sessions  and  was  particularly  fasci- 
nated by  the  way  in  which  the  music  was  fitted  to  the  action,  bit  by  bit. 

The  highlights  of  the  score  have  been  made  into  a  suite  of  six  items. 
These  include  the  Prelude,  an  exciting  Fieht  Scene,  two  piano  pieces 
(nlayed  in  the  film  by  Harriet  Cohen),  the  rip-roaring  Chase  Scene, with 
bustling  strings,  a  ripe  tune  for  the  brass  and  plenty  of  activity  for  the 
percussion, A  Romp,  and  a  Finale (which  contains  one  of  the  most  delightful 
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tunes  in  the  picture  and  is  extremely  lyrical). 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  director,  David  Lean,  the  music  director, 
Muir  Kathieson,  and  the  composer,  Arnold  Bax,  visualised  the  music,  con- 
veyed their  ideas,  and  collaborated  in  the  final  result  after  discussion 
on  all  the  points  involved.  For  example,  here  are  David  Lean's  original 
notes  for  three  sequences,  showing  how  the  working  out  of  the  music  was 
effected  in  each  case;  the  result  on  the  screen  you  must  judge  for  yourself. 

"Titles:  I  havft't  the  faintest  idea  what  sort  of  music  should  accompany  the 
Titles,  but  I  should  like  it  gradually  to  fade  away  -  a  fade  into  an  orches- 
tration that  suggests  that  something  is  about  to  happen,  so  that  the  last 
two  titles  on  the  screen  will  be  in  silence,  and  the  first  shot  of  the  pic- 
ture -  that  of  dark  clouds  -  will  have  a  rumble  of  distant  thunder".  The 
title  music  was  e  ventually  worked  out  with  two  main  musical  ideas  of  the 
picture.  Firstly,  there  is  the  "locket  theme"  -  the  locket  being  the  key 
to  the  mystery  of  Oliver's  birth  -  and  secondly  the  theme  associated  with 
Oliver  himself,  heard  first  on  divided  strings  in  the  upper  register.  Lean's 
idea  of  "something  about  to  happen"  and  the"last  two  titles  on  the  screen 
in  silence"  eventually  became  incorporated  in  the  form  of  a  tremulo  string 
sound  that  quivers  through  the  last  of  the  titles  and  acts  as  a  bridge  into 
the  opening  scenes  of  Oliver's  mother  in  the  storm,  struggling  to  the  work- 
house. 

The  next  example,  taken  from  the  sequence  in  which  the  infant  Oliver  is  car- 
ried through  the  workhouse,  shows  how  discussion  may  sometimes  alter  the  di- 
rector's original  conception  of  a  scene  if  he  hears  an  idea  he  likes  better. 
David  Lean  first  wrote:  "The  mother  has  died  in  the  lying-in  room,  and  the 
doctor  has  said  'It's  all  over,  Mrs.  Thingummy*.  As  daylight  pours  in  I 
should  like  the  music  to  start  again.  Hopeful:  a  new  day:  new  life.  I 
should  like  the  music  to  'accent'  the  locket  round  the  girl's  neck  as  it  ia 
a  very  important  plot  point.  The  music  over  the  walk  through  the  workhouse 
changes  to  a  more  sombre  note".  The  sunlight  music  and  the  locket  theme 
were  incorporated  into  the  music  as  Lean  indicated,  but  for  the  scenes  of 
the  workhouse  an  experiment  was  tried.  It  was  decided  that  Oliver  himself 
was  the  primary  factor  in  the  scene  introducing  the  dingy,  sordid  surround- 
ings of  the  workhouse.  Therefore  Bax  wrote  a  part  for  the  piano(played  for 
the  film  by  Harriet  Cohen)  and  as  Oliver  is  carried,  crying,  through  the 
monstrously  ugly  and  dimly-lit  hall,  the  tentative  sounds  of  a  piano  are 
heard  to  emphasize  Oliver  and  act  as  a  contrast  to  his  miserable  surround- 
ings. The  piano  music  has  been  criticized  as  "inappropriate",  probably  be- 
cause the  significance  the  director  and  composer  were  searching  for  has 
been  missed;  it  may  be  therefore  that  Lean's  original  conception  was  the 
correct  one. 

A  piece  of  music  which  came  to  be  known  as  "Fagin's  Romp"  started  life  a- 
gain  as  a  note  on  the  director's  files:   "The  boys  have  sat  down  to  supper 
with  Fagin  and  after  the  Dodger  has  brought  out  his  spoils  for  the  day, 
Farin  raps  the  table  with  the  toasting  fork  and  says  'To  work'.  I  should 
like  music  to  accompany  the  whole  scene  of  Fagin  donning  his  hat,  taking 
the  walking  stick  and  walking  round  like  an  old  gentleman  and  finally  hav- 
ing his  foot  trodden  on  and  his  pockets  picked,  causing  him  to  search 
frantically  for  his  lost  wallet  and  watch,  which  makes  Oliver  laugh  so 
much.  I  think  the  music  should  start  immediately  after  'To  work'  and 
end  on  the  dissolve  to  Oliver  lying  asleep.  This  is  to  ne  almost  the 
most  important  piece  of,  music  so  far,  and  I  should  like  it  to  transform 
the  scene  into  a  comic  ballet,  with  only  one  angry  jar  in  it  -  the  moment 
when  Fagin  gives  the  two  boys  who  have  failed  to  pick  his  pocket  success- 
fully a  kick. 
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Sir  Arnold  Bax's  music  does  full  justice  to  Lean's  requirements.  It  is 
highly  rhythmic, starting  lightly  and  ending  in  a  rich,  vulgar  tune.  Three 
chords  open  out  into  the  main  idea  which  begins  on  the  strings;  the  devel- 
opment is  interrupted  with  string  chords  and  a  rising  phrase  for  trombones. 


The  fun  increases  with  a  tune  for  the  horns ,  with  off-the-beat  accompaniment 
by  the  full  orchestra,  going  on  to  the  trumpets  and  trombones  as  the  noisy 
climax  is  reached  and  a  coda,  based  on  the  opening  theme,  brings  the  musical 
sketch  to  an  end.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  at  the  recording  session 
at  Denham  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  conducted  by  Muir  Mathieson,  the 
music  (known  then  as  "4M1"  -  that  is,  the  first  section  of  music  in  real  4) 
was  first  recorded  straight  through  and  then  an  additional  sharp  roll  on  the 
side  drum  (known  as  "41£IX")  was  recorded  to  obtain  the  effect  of  the  kick 
mentioned  in  Lean's  notes. 

Recalling  the  writing  of  the  music  in  retrospect,  Bax  admitted  that  it  had 
been  hard  work  and  that  he  had  had  to  struggle  considerably  with  some  sect- 
ions. This  however  had  added  to  the  inte-^st  and  he  had  obviously  found  the 
whole  experience  bracing  and  lively.  "'OLIVER  TWIST'  is  very  dramatic  in 
parts  and  I  found  I  had  to  adapt  my  normal  musical  approach  quite  a  bit, 
apart  from  the  inevitable  restrictions  imposed  by  the  stop-watch.  Shall  I 
do  another  film,  you  ask?  No,  I  can't  tell  you  that  at  present.  But  I 
should  like  now  to  try  my  hand  at  a  particular  type  of  film  which  would 
really  be  in  tune  with  the  sort  of  thing  I  have  tried  to  do  in  much  of  my 
music.  A  romantic  subject,  with  beauty  and  poetry,  with  colour  and  gaiety, 
calm  and  green  and  pleasing,  a  subject  that  would  be  lyrical  and  full  of 
the  clean,  country  air". 

OLIVER  TWIST..  United  Artists.  Robert  Kewton,  Alec  Guinness.  Director, 
David  Lean.  Music, Sir  Arnold  Bax,  D.l*us.  Solo  pianoforte,  Harriet  Cohen. 
Orchestra,  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London;  conductor,  J.*uir  Mathieson. 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 


FILM  MUSIC     Scholastic  schedules  are  giving  more  and  more  space  to  film 
COURSES       study.  The  Canadian  Film  Yfeekly  reports  that  authorities  in 
various  branches  of  the  motion  picture  will  lecture  during 
"The  Film  and  Society"  series  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  course,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  sponsored  by  a  Canadian 
University,  covers  the  theatrical  and  non- theatrical  field,  production  pro- 
blems, film  techniques  and  film  appreciation.   London  University  has  a  Film 
Music  course  again  this  year,  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  subject.  The 
University  of  Southern  California,  whose  motion  picture  department  was  start- 
ed in  1928,  presents  an  important  course.  The  Screen  Producers  Guild  will 
furnish  the  staff  for  a  thirteen  lecture  Production  Symposium  making  highly 
professional  information  and  experience  available  to  the  one  hundred  students 
qualified  to  take  the  course.  Each  session  will  be  preceded  by  the  screening 
of  an  appropriate  film.  Carey  Wilson,  Arthur  Hornblow  Jr., Arthur  Freed  and 
Jerry  Wald  are  among  the  producers  who  will  participate. 


ANNUAL        Jerry  Wald  and  Norman  Krasna  are  establishing  annual  awards 
AWARDS        for  the  best  films  made  by  students  of  film  production  at 

American  colleges,  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  light  the "enor- 
mous reservoir  of  talent  and  ideas  to  be  found  on  American 
campuses".  Entries  will  be  judged  by  a  board  of  ten  film  producers  who  will 
select  winners  in  seven  categories:  best  writing,  directing,  camera  work, 
editing,  production,  and  best  actor  and  actress. 


FILMS  FOR      The  National  Broadcasting  Company  is  planning  production  of 
THEATRE  VIDEO  fine  feature  length  films  for  theatre  video,  using  successes 
from  former  network  shows  as  basic  material.  The  films  will 
be  made  in  New  York  at  the  Center  Theater,  which  has  been  con- 
verted for  television  purposes.  With  a  shooting  schedule  of  four  days  each, 
the  films  are  budgetted  at  about  $150,000  apiece. 


SOUND  PICTURE  Warner  Brothers  has  issued  a  sixteen  page  booklet  in  connection 

ANNIVERSARY    with  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  presentation  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful modern  sound  motion  picture.  The  booklet  brings  up  to 
date  the  company's  book  list  on  the  motion  picture  issued  in 

1946.  The  present  listing  with  its  brief  reviews  was  compiled  by  Bernard  Karpel, 

Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 


FILM  KUSIC     In  the  latest  issue  of  the  Quarterly  of  Film,  Radio  and  Televis- 
ON  RECORDS     ion,  Gerald  Pratley  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 

has  an  extensive  listing  of  film  music  on  records,   "This  com- 
pilation", says  Mr.  Pratley,  "does  not  include  recordings  of 
concert  ballads,  popular  songs,  or  any  other  kind  of  songs  which  were  compos- 
ed for  films.  Neither  does  it  include  music  used  in  film  scores  but  not 
written  specially  for  them."  Copies  at  50  cents  each  may  be  had  from 
Mr.  Pratley,  63  Fulton  Ave.,  Toronto  6,  Ontario,  Canada. 


THE  MUSIC  IN  QUO  VADIS 
Miklos  Rozsa 

A  motion  picture  with  historical  background  always  presents  interesting  pro- 
blems to  the  composer.  There  have  been  innumerable  other  historical  pictures 
produced  before  QUO  VADIS, and  they  were  all  alike  in  their  negligent  attitude 
toward  the  stylistic  accuracy  of  their  music.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what 
painstaking  research  is  usually  made  to  ascertain  the  year  of  publication  of, 
let  us  say,  "Yes,  we  have  no  Bananas",  if  it  is  used  in  a  picture  about  the 
twenties,  but  no  one  seems  to  care  much  if  the  early  Christians  in  the  first 
century  sing  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  composed  a 
mere  eighteen  hundred  years  later!  When  a  period  picture  is  made,  the  histor- 
ical background  of  the  script  is  naturally  based  on  historical  facts  and  the 
dialogue  tries  to  avoid  any  anachronistic  term  or  reference.  The  art  director, 
interior  decorator,  costume  designer,  hair-stylist  and  makeup  man  start  their 
work  only  after  thorough  research,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  every 
building,  every  piece  of  furniture,  every  costume  and  every  hairdo  is  absolute- 
ly authentic  according  to  the  period  of  the  picture.  During  the  actual  photo- 
graphing a  historical  advisor,  usually  a  scholar  of  reputation,  supervises 
this  procedure  so  that  nothing  can  slip  in  and  spoil  the  absolute  authenticity. 

Why  is  it  then  that  when  we  come  to  music  an  exceptionally  lofty  attitude  is 
felt  and  no  one  seams  to  care  much  about  the  genuineness  of  this  most  import- 
ant factor  of  picture  making?  The  countless  dramatizations  of  antiquity  in 
operas  and  oratorios  naturally  have  not  attempted  to  recreate  the  music  of  the 
period,  as  opera  is  stylized  art  and,  therefore,  the  music  is  also  a  stylized 
adaptation  of  a  certain  historical  or  nationalistic  style.  No  one  expects  to 
hear  sixteenth  century  Finnesanger  music  in  the"Meistersinger",  antique  Greek 
music  in  "Electra"  or  ancient  Hebrew  music  in  "Salome".  The  orientalism  in 
"Aida",  "Sanson  and  Delilah"  or  "Queen  of  Sheba"  is  only  used  as  color  and 
they  are  fullblooded,  romantic  operas  mirroring  the  style  of  the  period  of 
their  creation  with  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  represent  the  true  style  of  the 
period  of  their  action.  But  motion  picture  art  is  different.  It  is  realistic 
and  factual.  It  not  only  tries  to  capture  the  spirit  of  bygone  eras  but  also 
tries  to  make  believe  that  it  projects  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  the 
real  thing.  There  are  no  painted  backdrops,  fake  props,  cardboard  shields  and 
wooden  swords  as  in  an  opera,  but  everything  is  realistic  to  the  fullest  limit 
and  if  the  public  doesn't  believe  that  the  Christians  were  actually  eaten  by 
the  lions,  the  photoplay  would  have  completely  failed  in  its  object. 

VShen  QUO  VADIS  was  assigned  to  me  I  decided  to  be  stylistically,  absolutely 
correct.  First,  thorough  research  had  to  be  made.  Though  my  old  studies  of 
the  music  of  antiquity  came  in  handy  now,  I  am  most  indebted  to  the  librarian 
of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studios,  Mr.  George  Schneider,  who  with  unfailing  en- 
thusian  and  unceasing  effort  produced  every  reference  to  the  period  that  could 
be  found  in  the  libraries  throughout  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 

Our  first  duty  was  to  prepare  the  blueprints  for  the  antique  instruments  which 
had  to  be  made.  We  reconstructed  these  from  Roman  statues, (in  the  Vatican  and 
Naples  museums)  antique  vases  and  bas-reliefs  on  columns  and  tombstones,  giving 
exact  measurements  for  all  details .  The  actual  instruments  were  then  produced 
by  Italian  instrument  makers,  so  a  great  array  of  lyras  and  oytharas , ( the  chief 
instruments  of  the  Romans)  double  pipes, (  aulos)  curved  horns,  (buccina) 
straight  trumpets, (salpynx  or  tuba), tambourines,  drums,  sistrums,  clappers  and 
other  percussion  instruments  were  made  with  amazing  likeness  to  the  real  ones. 

Then  the  music  which  was  to  be  performed  on  scene  had  to  be  prepared.  To  se- 
lect music  for  a  historical  picture  of  the  middle  ages,  for  instance,  would 
have  been  an  easy  task,  as  there  is  a  wealth  of  material  available.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  Roman  music  from  the  year  64  A.D.   In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  amount  of  Roman  literature,  painting,  architecture  and  sculpture 
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has  been  preserved,  there  is  absolutely  no  actual  record  of  any  music  of  the 
classical  times  of  Roman  history.  There  are  a  lot  of  references  to  music  in 
literary  works  of  the  time  so  we  know  what  an  important  part  music  played  in 
the  life  of  the  Romans.  Seneca  complains  that  orchestras  and  choruses  grew  to 
gigantic  proportions  and  often  there  were  more  singers  and  players  in  the 
theatre  than  spectators.  There  were  numerous  schools  of  music,  and  daughters 
of  the  rich  bourgoisie  had  to  learn  to  play  the  lyre  Just  as  they  have  to  learn 
the  piano  today.  The  slaves  of  the  aristocrats  entertained  constantly  and 
Seneca  complains  that  "at  table  no  one  can  talk  for  the  music  I"  (An  early  fore- 
runner of  the  menace  of  our  radios)  All  this  proves  that  music  was  widely 
practised  and  belonged  to  everyday  life. 

In  Quo  Vadis  there  were  three 
distinguishable  styles  in  which 
music  had  to  be  created.  Firstly, 
the  music  of  the  Romans,  such  as 
songs  of  Nero  and  the  slave  girl 
Eunice,  sacrificial  hymn  of  the 
Vestals,  marches  and  fanfares. 
Secondly,  the  hymns  of  the 
Christians}  and  thirdly,  the  mu- 
sic performed  by  slaves,  which 
I  call  the  Roman  Empire  music. 
As  nothing  remains  of  Roman  mu- 
sic, this  had  to  be  recreated  by 
deduction.  We  know  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Romans  was  entirely 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  Greek 
civilization  and  religion  domina- 
ted Roman  life  and  Nero  himself 
preferred  to  speak  Greek  rather 
than  latin.  As  Greek  musicians 
and  instruments  were  imported 
and  Greek  musical  theory  adopted, 
the  music  of  the  Romans  cannot 
be  separated  from  its  Greek  mod- 
els and  ideas.  It  was,  therefore 

not  incorrect  to  reconstruct  this  music  from  Greek  examples.  About  the  music  of 
the  Greeks  we  know  considerably  more.  We  know  their  thorough  and  involved  musical 
systems,  we  can  read  their  musical  notations  and  we  also  have  about  twelve  relics 
of  actual  music,  preserved  mostly  on  tombstones  and  old  papyri.  These  were  of  the 
greatest  value  in  this  attempt  at  reconstruction.  The  Skolion  of  Seikilos,  which 
is  perhaps  the  oldest  known  musical  relic  with  a  definite  melody  in  our  modern 
sense,  became  the  basic  idea  from  which  I  developed  Nero's  first  song,  "The  Burn- 
ing of  Troy".  It  is  in  Phrygian  mode  and  dates  from  the  first  or  second  century. 
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The  second  song  of  Nero  "The  Burning  of  Rome",  uses  a  Gregorian  anthem  "tonnes 
sitientos  venite  ad  aquas"  as  a  point  of  departure.  This  is  a  reverse  method 
of  reconstruction,  but  if  we  accept  the  theory  that  much  Roman  music  became 
Christian  (as  we  shall  see  later, ;  we  can  select  from  the  early  Christian  mu- 
sic where  the  origin  cannot  be  proven,  and  presume  that  the  original  source 
was  Roman. 
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For  Eunice's  song  I  hare  used  the  first  Ode  of  Pindar,  which  was  allegedly 
found  in  a  Sicilian  monastery  in  1650.  Its  authenticity  is  doubtful,  hut  it  is 
constructed  entirely  on  Greek  principles  and  it  is  a  hauntingly  beauti'f'ul  melody. 
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Fragments  from  an  anonymous  composer  from  the  second  century,  which  probably  were 
•written  for  a  cythara  school,  were  interesting  enough  to  serve  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  an  instrumental  piece,  used  as  a  bacchanal**  at  Nero's  banquet.  The 
5/8  time  is  characteristic  of  Greek  music. 


The  main  problem  that  arose  with  all  these  original  melodies  was  how  to  harmonize 
them.  TOiether  the  Greeks  or  Romans  knew  harmonies,  or  was  their  music  entirely 
monodic,  is  still  a  hotly  debated  question.  Polyphony  in  our  modern  sense  was, of 
course,  unknown,  except  that  of  parallel  octaves,  which  hardly  can  be  called  poly- 
phony. Only  six  intervals,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  octaves,  and  their  higher 
octaves  were  known  and  allowed  as  consonances. 

Aa  the  music  for  QUO  VADIS  was  intended  for  dramatic  use  and  as  entertainment  for 
the  lay  public, one  had  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  producing  only  musicalogical  odd- 
ities instead  of  music  with  a  universal,  emotional  appeal.  For  the  modern  ear, 
instrumental  music  in  unison  has  very  little  emotional  or  aesthetic  appeal;  there- 
fore I  had  to  find  a  way  for  an  archaic  sounding  harmonization  which  gives  warmth, 
color,  and  emotional  values  to  these  melodies.  A  parallelism  with  open  fifths  and 
fourths  came  in  most  handy  and  also  a  modal  harmonization  suggested  by  the  differ- 
ent (Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Mixolydian,  etc.)  modes  of  the  melodies  in  question, 
In  the  second  category  for  which  authentic  music  had  to  be  supplied,  were  the 
hymns  of  the  early  Christians.  These  also  had  to  be  reconstructed  by  deduction. 
Saint  Ambrose's  collection  of  liturgical  music  for  the  Catholic  Church  appeared 
about  four  hundred  years  after  our  period  and  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  very 
source  from  which  the  Ambrosian  plain  chant  and  later  the  Gregorian  hymnology  blos- 
somed. As  the  early  Christians  were  partly  Jews  and  partly  Greeks  their  liturgi- 
cal music  naturally  originates  from  these  two  sources.  These  two  influences  have 
been  proven  and  are  prevalent  in  the  Gregorian  hymns  which  are  the  fundament  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  music. 

The  first  time  we  meet  organized  Christianity  in  the  picture,  we  see  Saint  Paul 
baptizing  new  believers  and  we  hear  them  singing  a  hymn.  A  Babylonian  Jewish 
liturgical  melody(which  found  its  way  into  the  Gregorian  hymnody,  becoming  a 
Kyrie)  served  as  basis  for  this  hymn.  I  used  it  in  the  manner  of  a  cantus  resron- 
sorius.  where  the  priest  intones  a  phrase  and  the  congregation  answers  it.  To 
achieve  the  authentic  timbre  and  feeling  of  its  rendition,  we  engaged  a  Jewish 
cantor  to  sing  the  part  of  the  priest. 


As  the  second  major  influence  on  the  early  Christian  music  was  Greek,  I  select- 
ed a  melody  from  a  Greek  hymn  which  had  the  beauty  and  fervor  needed  for  the 
Christians  to  sing  in  the  arena.  The  Hymn  to  Nemesis  which  was  discovered  by 
Vincenzo  Gallilei  in  the  seventeenth  century  but  dates  from  the  second  century, 
seemed  to  me  perfect  for  this  purpose. 


The  third  hymn  which  is  sung  by  the  Christians  burning  on  the  crosses  in  the 
arena,  had  to  have  a  plaintive  character  which  I  found  in  the  Ambrosian  Aeterna 
Conditor. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  all  these  hymns  are  performed  in  the  picture  in 
unison(or  octaves)  unharmonized,  as  they  were  sung  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  English  words  were  written  by  Hugh  Gray,  who  also  served  as  historical 
advisor  on  the  picture  and  displayed  great  feeling  for  the  style  and  charact- 
er of  the  time  of  antiquity. 

The  third  category  of  the  music  was  the  music  of  the  slaves,  mostly  Babylonians, 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Persians  and  other  conquered  nations  of  oriental  origin. 
There  were  fragments  of  the  oldest  melodies  found  in  Sicily  (a  Roman  province) 
with  Arabian  influence,  and  others  found  in  Cairo,  which  I  could  utilize. 


The  orchestration  of  the  music  performed  on  scene  was  another  problem.  None  of 
the  old  instruments  were  available  and,  therefore,  and  archaic  sound  had  to  be 
created  with  our  modern  instruments.  I  used  a  small  Scottish  harp,  the  clar- 
shch,  and  this  delicate  instrument  gave  a  remarkably  true  likeness  to  the  sound 
of  the  lyre  and  antique  harp.  For  military  music  cornets,  mixed  with  trumpets 
and  trombones  gave  the  roughness  of  the  early  brass  instruments.  Bass  flute 
and  English  horn  replaced  the  sound  of  the  aulos.  Our  modern  percussion  instru- 
ments come  close  to  the  antique  ones  and  therefore  it  was  safe  to  use  Tambour- 


ines, jingles,  drums  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  and  cymbals.  Bowed  stringed 
instruments,  however  could  not  be  used  I  These  came  into  usage  nearly  a  thousand 
years  after  our  period  so  they  would  have  been  completely  anachronistic.  For 
music  that  was  supposed  to  be  performed  by  a  large  group  of  players  I  took  the 
liberty  of  using  the  string  group  of  the  orchestra  playing  pizzicato  to  reinforce 
the  main  body  of  the  orchestra.  Harps  and  e-uitara  were  also  added  to  achieve 
the  percussive  quality.  Melodic  lines,  however,  were  only  given  to  the  wood- 
wind and  brass  instruments  to  perform. 

"Another  part  of  the  forest"  is  the  dramatic  accompanying  music  which,  for  yet 
undetected  reasons,  Hollywood  semantics  call  "the  score".  The  main  function  of 
this  music  is  to  heighten  the  drama,  create  the  atmosphere  and  underline  the 
emotional  content  of  certain  scenes.  A  stylistically,  strictly  correct  music 
corresponding  to  our  period  could  not  have  supplied  these  aims  to  the  modern 
spectator  and  listener.  Although  I  have  constructed  my  themes  on  classical 
principles  and  was  able  to  use  a  few  fragments  from  historical  relics,  these 
had  to  be  harmonized  to  make  them  emotionally  appealing.  A  romantic,  chromatic 
harmonization  would  have  been  out  of  place  and  a  simple  modal  harmonization 
seemed  to  me  the  closest  to  the  character  of  this  music.  The  modern  major  and 
minor  triads  were  unknown  factors  to  the  Romans,  but  our  modern  ears  are  so  used 
to  these  sounds  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ignore  them  completely. 

The  main  themes  of  the  score  of  QUO  VAD1S  are  the  following: 

The  opening  prelude  is  a  choral  setting  of  the  words  "Quo  Vadis  Domine?"  and 
its  translation  "Lord  Whither  Goest  Thou?"  The  melodie  line  of  this  theme  was 
modeled  on  the  Gregorian  "Libera  me  Domine",  and  Kyrle.  Behind  this  urging 
question  of  Christianity  we  hear  the  interrupting  fanfares  of  Roman  buccinas. 


A  recurring  of  faith  first  appears  in  the  garden  where  Lygia  draws  a  fish, 
the  symbol  of  the  early  Christians. 


The  love  theme  is  first  heard  in  Plautius'  gardens  in  the  scene  between 
Lygia  and  Marcus  and  is  a  musical  reflection  of  Lydia's  gentle  character 
and  deep  faith. 
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The  Triumph  introduces  Marcus  Vinioius  •  contrasting  theme  of  pae;an  heroism 
and  self-confidence. 
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An  interesting  chromatic  motif  from  the  second  Delphic  hymn  was  utilized 
as  a  motif  of  menace  and  tension  in  the  scene  -where  Lwia  is  taken  as 
hostage. 
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n      >, intr?duce«  the  »»cle  scene,  when  the  Lord  talks  to 
Peter  and  then  the  voice  of  angels  intone  the  Quo  Vadis  theme. 


A  theme  of  doom  accompanies  the  suicide  scene  of  Nero. 


The  dramatic  music  of  QUO  VADIS  is  much  less  polyphonic  than  my  previous  film 
scores,  for  the  only  reason  that  extended  polyphony  would  have  clashed  anachron- 
istically  with  monodic  music  performed  on  scene  throughout  the  picture.  At  the 
end  of  the  picture  the  voices  of  humanity  take  up  the  QUO  VADIS  theme  and  after 
the  answer  of  Christ  they  join  in  a  jubilant  reprise  of  the  hymn  "By  the  Light 
of  the  Dawn." 

For  those  who  want  to  study  the  music  of  Quo  Vadis  more  thoroughly,  there  is  a 
record  album  from  the  sound  tracks  and  a  piano  score,  with  the  most  important 
themes  with  pictures  and  historical  notes,  available. 
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ROZSA'S  MUSIC  FOR   QUO  VADIS 

Lawrence  Morton 


Long  before  you  will  have  had  a  chance  to  discover  what  kind  of  music  Miklos 
Rozsa  has  written  for  QUO  VADIS,  and  before  you  are  able  to  make  any  < 
cal  estimate  of  it,  the  quality  of  the  recording;,  as  heard  in  the  theater, 
will  already  have  impressed  you  as  being  extraordinary  in  its  spaciousness. 
In  the  main-title,  both  the  chorus  and  the  .orchestra  sound  as  though 
tones  they  produced  were  unconfined  by  studio  walls,  as  though  their  reso- 
nance and  sonority  would  no+.  only  fill  Nero's  Circus  but  would  reach  irom 
there  to  all  of  Rome's  seven  hilltops.  It  is  not  only  that  the  music  is  as 
grandly  loud  as  musicians  like  to  hear  music,  but  that  it  has  magni 
dimensions.   Other  scores  have  indeed  sounded  louder  in  the  theater  -  as 

for  instance,  some  recent  Ir'GM  mus  icals ; 
but  I  can  remember  no  recent  score  from 
any  studio  in  which  the  music  has  been 
quite  so  ear-filling  without  ever  be- 
coming ear-splitting.  This  spaciousness 
is  noticeable  even  when  the  music  is 
quiet.  In  the  scene  of  Lygia's  devo- 
tions, in  the  garden  of  Plautius 'house, 
for  instance,  and  in  the  prison  scene 
where  Peter  performs  the  simple  wed- 
ding ceremony  for  Lygia  and  Idarcus, 
the  music  seems  not  so  quiet  as  far  a 
way.  Yet  it  is  clear  and  has  the  pres- 
ence of  a  live  performance.  It  is  as 
though  a  very  sensitive  microphone 
picked  up  the  sound  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. "Whatever  the  technique  and 
equipment  of  the  recording  might  have 
been, they  are  well  worth  study  by 
Hollywood  engineers  if  they  hope  to 
rival  what  was  achieved  here  under 
British  conditions. 

The  job  of  recording  must  have  been 
much  facilitated  by  the  nature  of  the 
music  itself.  Although  I  have  recent- 
ly, in  this  magazine  and  elsewhere, 
commented  on  what  has  seemed  to  me  an 
increasing  amount  of  polyphony  in 
Rozsa's  music,  he  has,  in  QUO  VADIS 
quite  completely  reversed  me.  But 
since  he  has  also  reversed  himself, 
I  cannot  complain  that  this  is  anoth- 
er instance  of  how  a  sly  composer  will  go  to  any  lengths  in  order  to  confound 
a  critic.  The  truth  about  QUO  VADIS  is  that  the  score  is  remarkably  simple 
in  both  its  textures  and  its  musical  shapes.  As  for  the  textures-  they  range 
from  the  unison  singing  of  the  Christian  martyrs  to  a  homophony  no  more  compli- 
cated than  that  of  the  chariot  chase,  where  the  tossing  about  of  several  short 
motifs  by  orchestral  groups,  so  that  the  motifs  sometimes  overlap,  gives  and  im- 
pression of  polyphony  without  ever  actually  becoming  polyphonic.  The  ear  is 
kept  busy,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  never  in  doubt  as  to  where  the  main  musical 
event  is  taking  place.  You  have  only  to  listen  to  one  thing  at  a  time  -  ex- 
cept for  the  sound  effects  which,  for  all  their  realism,  can  never  excite 
the  imagination  as  music  can. 

Another  kind  of  textural  complication,  but  one  still  within  the  general  area 
of  simplicity,  is  that  brought  about  by  the  use  of  percussion  instruments, 
of  which  there  seem  to  be  a  great  many,  especially  in  the  dance  scenes.  Here 
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combination  of  variously  pitched  drums  with  instruments  like  antique  cym- 
bals, "jingles",  and  plucked  strings  sometimes  seems  to  exist  on  a  musical 
plane  of  its  own,  quite  separate  from  that  of  the  melodic  instruments,  as  if 
it  were  an  antiphonal  rather  than  an  accompanying  group.  In  some  of  the  march 
music,  on  the  other  hand,  heavy  percussion  instruments  almost  obliterate  ac- 
companiments, leaving  the  melodic  instruments  to  generate  their  own  harmony, 
which  they  do  quite  satisfactorily.  Here  we  get  the  effect  of  a  greater  sim- 
plicity than  is  actually  present.  The  "source  music"  -  that  is,  the  dances 
and  marches  -  are  extraordinarily  interesting  from  the  acoustical  point  of 
view. 

Equally  simple  in  texture  is  the  underscoring  music  with  which  the  composer 
"interprets"  the  emotions  of  the  characters  on  the  screen.  Of  this  kind  of 
music  there  are  two  principal  "chunks,"  one  for  Lygia  and  the  other  for 
Petronius.  The  first  of  these,  although  it  serves  for  a  few  scenes  between 
Lygia  and  Marcus  as  well  as  for  Lygia  herself,  is  happily  free  of  any  sentiment- 
ality (it  never  becomes  a  "luv  theme")  and  remains  lyrical  even  when  infused  with 
dramatic  fervor.  The  music  for  Petronius,  broad  and  in  the  cello  idiom,  is  also 
simple  and  direct.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  here  Rozsa  might  have  abandon- 
ed the  simple  style:  this  Petronius  is  hardly  the  Petronius  of  the  SATYRICON. 
Rozsa  has  conspired  with  the  screen  writers  to  make  him  far  too  consistently 
a  noble  character,  not  enough  of  the  cynic  he  tells  us  he  is.  I  cannot  imagine 
the  Petronius  of  history  uttering,  as  he  signs  a  revolutionary  document,  such 
a  fatuous  and  sententious  line  as  "I  do  this  with  humility."  Evidently  Rozsa 
could  not  only  imagine  this  but  even  believed  it.  He  might  have  added  another 
dimension  to  the  screen  character  with  music  of  a  complexity  and  sophistication 
commensurate  with  the  real  Petronius,  just  as  (though  in  a  very  different  way  ) 
he  made  Nero's  song,  "0  lambent  flame,  tell  us  a  few  nasty  things  about  the 
Emperor  that  the  camera  and  script  could  not  possibly  tell  us.  In  this  he  was 
most  wonderfully  assisted  by  Hugh  Gray's  poem  and  Peter  Ustinov's  performance. 

As  for  the  musical  shapes:  they  are,  on  the  whole,  very  symmetrical  and  there- 
fore easy  to  follow.  Phrases  follow  one  another  in  sequential  patterns,  partic- 
ularly in  the  dance  and  march  music,  somewhat  less  regularly  in  the  Lygia  and 
Petronius  music.  Most  of  the  rhythms  are  square,  thus  contributing  to  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  symmetry.   (Compare,  by  the  way,  the  architectural  symmetry  of 
the  sets,  and  the  parallelisms  between  groups  of  characters  and  between  events 
of  the  story. )  Even  in  the  5/8  rhythm  of  the  "Bacchanale"  the  bars  group  them- 
selves into  fairly  conventional  patterns. 

As  counterpoint  to  the  simplicity  of  texture  and  shapes,  there  is  a  genuine 
magnificence  of  tone.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  recording,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  More  especially  it  is  attributable  to  the  instrumental  color. 
Throughout,  the  wind  instruments  dominate  the  score,  and  the  sound  of  multiple 
horns,  trumpets  and  trombones  in  the  fanfares  and  marches  has  a  truly  imperial 
splendor  that  rivals  the  technicolored  splendor  on  the  screen.  The  'elemental" 
harmonies  of  fourths  and  open  fifths,  especially  when  fortissimo  in  woodwinds 
and  braes,  are  so  powerful  and  effective  that  I  somewhat  regretted  their  occasion- 
al resulution  into  more  conventional  triads,  even  though  I  fully  understand  how 
a  composer  must  ask  himself  many  times  how  long  he  dare  stay  with  the  harmonies 
of  fourths  and  fifths  without  letting  them  degenerate  into  a  mannerism. 

I  thought  it  rather  curious  that  the  composer  sometimes  found  his  way  from  the 
conceivably  authentic  idiom  of  pagan  Rome  to  the  more  familiar  idiom  of  medieval 
Europe.  Some  of  Lygia's  music,  for  instance,  suggests  faux  bourdon  and  the 
medieval  modes.  I  mention  this  not  as  a  criticism,  for  I  did  not  find  it  in 
the  least  objectionable,  but  only  as  a  problem  of  musical  style.  Authenticity 
from  the  musicological  point  of  view  is  of  course  impossible,  at  least  until 
musicologists  discover  more  than  they  presently  know  about  Roman  music.  Cinema- 
atically,  such  authenticity  would  probably  not  even  be  desirable.  But  the  pro- 
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blem  of  where  a  composer  can  go  from  the  fragmentary  bits  of  authentic  material 
with  which  Rozsa  started  is  an  interesting  question  that  can  be  argued  (by  ama- 
teurs no  less  than  by  musicologists)  until  the  next  film  version  of  QUO  VADIS 
appears  in,  say,  1985.  And  because  one  answer(sueh  as  Rozsa's)  may  be  right, 
other  answers  are  not  necessarily  wrong.  Now  while  I  thought  it  curious,  as  I 
said,  that  Rozsa  found  his  way  to  an  idiom  suggesting  the  medieval,  I  thought  it 
no  less  curious  that  in  one  scene,  that  of  the  street  fight  between  the  giant 
Ursus  and  the  gladiator  Croton,  he  found  his  way  to  an  almost  modern,  twentieth- 
century  idiom.  To  my  ears  there  was  some  inconsistency  in  this.  Although  I 
should  hesitate  to  make  a  judgment  on  it,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  argue  about  it 
just  as  I  have  freouently  argued  with  musicians  about  the  stylistic  inconsistencies 
°'S  KINCT     0'.*0™9  °fahlerS  Aphonies  and  even  sSSaSS*  cSs* 
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phonies 
SUCh  famOUS  film  scores  M  Awio'a  CAESAR  AND  CLEOPATRA, 

STOTJ.!Bd1  >Talt°n'S  MMP-   T  «««••*  this  stylistic  problem 
one  that  might  be  profitably  discussed  by  students  of  film  music. 


~     !*°J?.Ro"»fs  WO  VADIS  is  perhaps  his  most  impressive  score  and 
certainly  his  most  effective  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view.  I  found  it 

»tely  convincing,  even  when  I  could  think  of  alternative  ways  of  doing 
to  3LS'fn™  *he,?lrt7e,  ha«  ^  qualities  of  greatness  at  all  (which  I  leave 

film  critics  to  decide)  certainly  Rozsa's  music,  as  a  thoroughly  in- 
tegrated  part  of  the  production,  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  praise^  ' 

QUO  VADIS..  tfetro-Goldwyn-Mayer  .  Robert  Taylor,  Deborah  Kerr.  Director, 
Ifervyn  Le  Roy.  Music,  "iklOfl  Rozsa.  Technicolor. 

RECORDS:  MGM  Album  Series.  J'usic  recorded  directly  from  the  sound  track  of 
the  picture;  fourteen  selections  conducted  by  the  composer.  Available  in  all 
three  speeds.  Xhfl  piano  score  is  published  by  Robbins  I«'usic.  Dr.  Rozsa  has 
also  written  a  symphonic  suite  based  on  CUO  VADIS  themes,  which  will  be  per- 
formed this  year. 
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AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS 
Richard  Lewine 


The  music  department  at  KGfM  may  well  take  a  bow  for  its  imaginative  and  in- 
telligent handling  of  AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS.  For,  while  the  screen  play 
emerges  as  little  more  than  a  vehicle  that  holds  together  some  ten  Gershwin 
times  and  two  lengthy  excerpts  from  his  serious  works,  the  music  in  all  its 
aspects  is  superb. 

Deciding  upon  which  songs  to  use  from  the  voluminous  George  Gershwin  cata- 
logue must  have  been  quite  a  chore  in  itself;  but  the  final  list  is  indeed 
a  good  one,  running  a  gamut  that  extends  all  the  way  from  the  top  hits  "I've 
Got  Rhythm"  and  "Embraceable  You"  to  the  comparatively  obscure  "Tra-La-La", 
known  only  to  Gershwin  collectors  and  bistro  pianists. 

In"l've  Got  Rhythm",  the  song  that 
helped  to  catapult  Ethel  Merman  to 
stardom  in  GIRL  CRAZY,  Gene  Kelly 
sings  and  dances  with  a  group  of 
French  schoolchildren  who  should, 
by  the  way,  be  entered  immediately 
in  the  all time  scene-stealing  sweep- 
stakes, (Kelly,  it  turns  out,  is 
magnificent  and  completely  equal  to 
the  challenge).  Orchestrally  the 
sequence  begins  quietly,  then  builds 
to  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  is , 
in  Palace  parlance,  all  but  imposs- 
ible to  follow.  It  is  without 
question  the  film's  highspot. 

"Embraceable  You"  also  from  th  GIRL 
CRAZY  score,  is  charmingly  done 
and  takes  maximum  advantage  of  the 
camera  and  color  possibilities  of 
abstract  staging.  Conrad  Salinger, 
who  has  probably  sat  down  to  orches- 
trate the  tune  more  than  a  hundred 
times  before,  has  nevertheless  come 
up  with  completely  fresh  musical 
ideas  perfectly  tailored  to  the  idea  of  the  sequence. 

Also  done  at  length  is  "Our  Love  Is  Here  to  Stay",  from  the  score  of  THE 
GOLDWYN  FOLLIES,  on  which  Gershwin  was  at  work  when  his  tragic  end  came. 
The  tune  is  haunt ingly  sentimental  and  with  a  somewhat  different  flavor  from 
that  of  his  earlier  theater  writing.  Sung  by  Gene  Kelly,  then  danced  by 
Kelly  and  the  lovely  Leslie  Caron,  it  emerges  as  the  love  song  of  the  piece 
and  an  ideal  one  at  that.  It  may  well  be  that  this  presentation  will  bring 
the  song  the  top  popularity  it  has  always  deserved  but  has  never  quite  had. 

The  inclusion  of  "I'll  Build  a  Stairway  to  Paradise"  in  the  film  is  the  only 
choice  with  which  there  could  be  some  quarrel.  The  song  undoubtedly  has  a 
nostalgic  importance  because  of  it's  place  very  early  in  the  Gershwin  career, 
but  in  his  hundreds  of  tunes  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  seems  dated  and 
not  typical  of  his  harmonic  and  rhythmic  invention.  ("Tra-La-La",  for  in- 
stance, written  some  29  years  ago  for  a  forgotten  Broadway  item  called  "For 
Goodness  Sake",  is  in  the  best  Gershwin  2/4  idiom  and  completely  fresh  today.) 
Further,  the  staging  of  "Stairway  to  Paradise"  is,  alas,  in  the  ancient 
Hollywood  tradition,  complete  with  steps  and  beautiful  show  girls.  AS 
Guetary  ascends  them  on  his  way  to  Paradise,  they  light  up  one  by  one.  Later 
he  descends  and  goes  up  again  and  on  his  second  trip  the  steps  light  up  again 
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ror  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  not  have  been  paying  close  attention  the 
first  time.  Granting  the  necessity  for  establishing  Guetary  as  a  traditional 
French  Music  Hall  star  in  this  scene,  it  is  unfortunate  to  have  this  kind  of 
staging  in  the  midst  of  so  many  fresh  ideas. 

Also  on  hand  is  the  little  known  "By  Strauss"  written  by  Les  Freres  Gershwin 
for  Vincente  Vinelli's  Broadway  rSVue  THE  SHOW  IS  ON,  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  they  contributed  to  a''ccllected "score.  The  tune, which  is  one  of 
Gershwin's  very  few  waltzes,  has  wit  and  gusto,  and  is  certainly  one  of  Ira's 
very  best  lyrics.  Kelly,  Levant  and  Guetary  perform  it  in  the  cafe  scene 
early  in  the  picture  and  it  is,  to  be  sure,  very  "Strauss".  Guetary  is  better 
in  this  than  in  his  other  appearances;  Kelly  and  Levant  are, of  course,  con- 
sistently good  throughout. 

Other  songs  that  occur  in  varying  degrees  of  prominence  are  "I  Don't  Think 
I'll  Fall  in  Love  Today",  from  the  ill-fated  TREASURE  GIRL, and  the  better 
known  "S''.Vonderful",  "Liza"  and  "Nice  Work  If  You  Can  Get  It".  Throughout 
the  film  there  are  snatches  of  still  other  Gershwin  tunes,  sometimes  play- 
ed by  the  band  in  the  nightclub  sequence,  sometimes  by  the  studio  orchestra 
as  rich  and  warm  background  music.  It  is  indeed  a  windfall. 

The  ballet  itself  is  danced  to  a  somewhat  re-edited  version  of  the  tone 
poem  which  gives  the  picture  its  title.   In  this  version,  which  runs  some 
17  minutes,  certain  themes  have  been  lengthened  and  others  juxtaposed  to 
suit  the  choreographic  requirements,  but  Johnny  Green,  Saul  Chaplin  and 
Conrad  Salinger  have  kept  constantly  the  flavor  of  the  original  scoring  and 
have  done  wonders  with  the  new  transitions  and  blends  required  of  them. 

Oscar  Levant,  cast  in  his  usual  role  of  combination  wit  and  musician,  plays 
a  movement  from  the  Piano  Concerto  in  F.  This  was  the  important  concert 
work  of  the  Gershwin  career  and  one  which  he  res cored  completely  after  its 
premiere  performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  It,  along  with  his  scor- 
ing of  "Porgy  and  Bess",  demonstrates  his  complete  skill  with  the  orchestra. 
Staged  in  the  picture  as  a  kind  of  dream  sequence,  we  see  Levant  first  as 
the  piano  soloist  at  a  performance  of  the  work,  then  his  projection  of  him- 
self as  each  of  the  musicians  in  the  orchestra.  It  seems  a  frivolous  way 
to  present  this,  of  all  the  Gershwin  music,  but  it  is  in  any  event  a  per- 
formance by  both  Levant  and  orchestra  that  has  the  fire  and  excitement  the 
work  requires . 

Finally,  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  for  all  the  proper  tribute  the 
film  pays  to  George  Gershwin,  it  reminds  us  again  of  the  tremendous  stature 
of  brother  Ira  as  his  lyric  writer.  His  contribution  to  the  Gershwin 
career  cannot  be  overestimated;  every  title,  every  lyric  and  every  phrase 
are  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  George's  music  that  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
sider them  separately. 

Congratulations  to  the  Vessrs.  Green,  Chaplin  and  Salinger  for  what  is  cer- 
tainly a  memorable  music  job;  if  the  Gershwin  music  can  possibly  achieve  a 
more  important  place  on  the  American  scene,  AN  AM5RICAN  IN  PARIS  will  help 
to  do  it. 

Richard  Lewine,  the  previewer  of  the  film  is  a  composer  for  theatrical 
productions  ;  'Take  Fine  Manhattan",  "The  Girl  from  Wyoming "/'Naughty 
Naught"  and  "The  Fireman's  Flame,  also  the  composer  of  54th  Street 
Review  on  CBS-TV  for  a  year.  Currently  a  TV  producer. 
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AN  AFRICAN  IN  PARIS..  Metro-Goldwyn-l'ayer.  Gene  Kelly, 
Leslie  Caron,  Oscar  Levant.  Director,  Vincente  Minnelli. 
KusiCf  George  Gershwin.  Musical  direction,  Johnny  Green 
and  Saul  Chaplin.  Technicolor. 

RECORDS:  MGM  Album  Series.  Selections  from  the  sound  track 
of  the  film:  Gershwin  songs  sung  by  Gene  Kelly  and  George 
Guetary,  and  four  sides  of  the  AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS  ballet 
music,  played  by  Johnny  Green  and  the  FGM  Stridio  Orchestra. 
Available  in  all  three  speeds. 

SHEET  MUSIC  AVAILABLE  from  THE  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS 


"Nice  Work  if  You  can  Get  It" 

"By  Strauss" 

"Our  Love  is  Here  to  Stay" 

"Embraceable  You" 

"Tra-la-la" 

"I'll  Build  a  Stairway  to  Paradise" 

"Liza" 

"I  Got  Rhythm" 

"S»  Wonderful" 


Chappell  *  Co.  Inc. 
Chappell  &  Co.  Inc. 
Chappell  &  Co.  Inc. 

Harms , Inc . 

Harms , Inc . 

Harms , Inc . 

Harms , Inc . 

New  fforld  I'usic  Corp. 

New  World  Music  Corp. 


"I  Don't  .Think  I'll  Fall  in  Love  Today"  New  World  Music  Corp. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 
Louis  Applebaum 

Probably  the  least  assuming  of  the  buildings  erected  for  the  Festival  of 
Britain's  exhibition  on  London's  South  Bank,  is  the  TELECINEI.'A.  Though  it 
is  the  only  exhibit  that  charges  an  admission  fee,  long  queues  form  outside 
its  doors  each  afternoon  and  remain  full  until  about  ten  at  night.  It's 
true  that  in  London  people  seem  to  line  up  for  everything,  but  in  this  case 
the  excitement  is  a  bit  unusual  and  happily  surprises  the  management. 

The  TELECINEMA  is  a  special  kind  of  super-modern  movie  theatre,  built  and 
equipped  by  the  British  Film  Institute  to  show  off  England's  newest  thoughts 
in  the  audio-visual  field.  Disregarding  the  accepted  film  credo  that  any- 
thing untraditional  is  box-office  poison,  the  planners  have  devised  and  pro- 
duced a  unique  3-fold  program.  It  consists  of  a  demonstration  of  Theatre- 
Television  (new  to  England),  a  documentary  film  (one  of  three  excellent  films 
produced  for  the  Festival),  and  a  program  of  Stereoscopic  films  combined  with 
Stereophonic"  sound. 

Stereo  films  are  not  new.  You  may  recall  the  film  shorts  theatres  were  show- 
ing some  fifteen  years  ago;   audiences  screaming  as  baseballs  were  batted 
seemingly  out  of  the  screen  at  their  heads.  It  was  all  very  thrilling,  but 
it  developed  little  beyond  the  obvious  and  these  items,  together  with  the  red- 
and-green  glasses  the  audiences  were  required  to  wear  soon  disappeared  from 
the  cinema's  programs. 

What  they  are  at  the  moment  calling  "stereophonic"  sound,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  is  also  not  new.  Perhaps  you  were  lucky  enough  to  attend  FANTASIA  on 
its  initial  run  in  a  specially-equipped  theatre.  You  may  recall  the  music 
apparently  moving  around  the  room;  Ave  Maria"  floating  from  the  back  of  the 
theatre  to  the  front;  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  suddenly  booming  a 
dramatic  statement  from  all  over  the  house  at  onoe.  It  was  a  great  moment, 
but  again,  nothing  developed  from  the  effort. 

In  London's  Telecinema  they  have,  for  the  first  time,  combined  3-dimensional 
films,  this  time  viewed  through  special  polarized  glasses,  with  3-dimensional 
sound,  and  have  added  a  few  more  firsts  along  the  way. 

Norman  McLaren,  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada's  brilliant  film  artist,  was 
invited  by  the  Festival  to  contribute  a  film  for  the  Stereoscopic  program. 
This  AROUND  IS  ARODND,  is  the  first  animated  3-dimensional  film  ever  made. 
Since  I.'cLaren's  work  is  usually  non-representational  and  relies  on  the  manipu- 
lation of  abstract  shapes  and  color  dramatics,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
clearly  measure  the  artistic  validity  of  the  medium.  Here  was  to  be  no  effect 
for  effect's  sake.  The  vicarious  thrill  of  a  train  seeming  to  roar  out  of  the 
screen  into  the  middle  of  the  house  was  not  to  be  available  as  sure-fire, 
easilly  attained  theatrics.  Instead,  a  work  that  was  in  itself  an  integrated 
artistic  expression,  unselfconsciously  using  the  techniques  and  materials  of 
3-dimension,  was,  through  its  own  success,  to  win  success  for  the  medium.  To 
McLaren's  great  credit,  he  overcame  the  many  technical  problems  completely, 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  a  J'cLaren  effort,  his  film  is  the  highlight 
of  the  program. 

Actually, McLaren  contributed  two  films.  The  first  is  a  very  short,  complete- 
ly hand-animated  little  thing  that  asks  the  audience  to  put  on  the  polaroid 
glasses  and  serves  also  as  an  exercise  to  help  the  eyes  adjust  to  stereoscopy. 
By  its  charm  in  color  and  movement,  by  the  intriguing  wit  of  its  music,  which 
was  composed  by  him  and  is  entirely  synthetic, (the  music  was  not  played  by  any 
musical  instruments,  but  sound  waves  were  drawn  and  photographed  onto  the 
sound  track  under  a  regular  animation  camera)  this  little  gem  completely  cap- 
tivates its  audience  and  sets  them  up  for  AROUND  IS  AROUND,  a  more  ambitious 
effort. 
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I  was  invited  to  compose  the  music  for  this  second  film,  using  the  Telecinema's 
newly-created  sound  system.  The  music  was  to  be  recorded  and  played  into  the 
theatre  on  high-fidelelity  magnetic  film  instead  of  the  conventional  photo- 
graphic track;  it  was  to  occupy  four  sound  tracks  instead  of  one,  which  meant 
that  each  track  could  record  a  single  component  of  the  final  music  instead  of 
the  whole  sound;  each  track  could  be  fed  into  any  or  all  of  four  batteries 
of  speakers  that  were  spotted  throughout  the  room,  replacing  the  single  speak- 
er usually  found  behind  the  center  of  the  screen. 


Norman  MacLaren  drawing  sketches  directly  on  film. 
Photography  courtesy  National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

It  was  obvious  that  trick  or  shock  effect  could  be  easily  achieved  merely  by 
having  the  sound,  from  time  to  time,  come  from  an  unexpected  direction.  In 
the  case  of  FANTASIA  many  listeners  felt  that  even  the  standard  orchestral 
works  that  were  used  gained  dramatic  impact  from  the  fact  that  the  music  did 
not  come  from  the  same  sound-source  all  the  time.  With  ABOUND  IS  ABOUND,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  opportunity  to  start  from  scratch  and  to  make  "directional- 
ity" a  decisive  factor  in  the  composing  process.  Here  was  another  instance 
where  a  medium's  mechanics  could  seriously  affect  musical  thinking  and  struct- 
ure. 

Since  AROUND  IS  AROUND  is  abstract  in  character,  a  ballet  of  gyrating  geometri- 
cal forms,  it  was  decided  to  write  music  that  was  easy  to  comprehend.  Simple 
waltz  tunes  formed  the  basis  of  the  composition.  The  movements  of  the  shapes 
on  the  screen,  and  out  of  and  behind  the  plane  of  the  screen,  dictated  not  only 
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the  music's  inner  structure  but  much  of  its  movement  about  the  room.  Even 
though  this  was  a  first  venture,  really  little  more  than  an  adventurous  experi- 
ment, yet  many  exciting  devices,  techniques  and  consequent  effects  soon  became 
apparent.  Without  going  into  much  detail,  the  following  are  a  few. 

Solo  melodies  could  be  divorced  from  their  accompaniments  and  each  could  move 
about  the  room  independent  of  the  other.  Even  the  simple  device  of  having  a 
melodic  figure  come  from  the  front,  and  its  accompaniment  from  the  back  of  the 
hall  can  be  thrilling,  even  without  movement. 

Direction  counterpoint  can  be  written  as  an  equal  partner  to  musical  contrapun- 
tal lines.  Sometimes  the  separation  in  space  of  the  contrapuntal  elements  en- 
hances vividly  the  total -musical  statement. 

Harmonies  can  be  built  with  bricks  of  sound,  each  in  its  own  section  of  the 
room.  The  entrance  of  a  new  musical  phrase  from  a  new  direction  becomes  a  val- 
id and  useful  dramatic  expedient. 

There  are  dangers  too.  Certain  musical  ideas  can  move  freely  about  the  room  at 
any  speed,  others  are  best  stationary,  or  must  move  very  carefully.  Orchestral 
balance  must  be  achieved  not  only  through  tonal  weight  but  in  the  control  of 
blocks  of  space.  Our  sense  of  dynamics(loudness,  crescendo  etc.)  must  be  re- 
oast,  taking  into  consideration  the  distance  of  the  listener  from  the  speaker, 
the  importance  of  a  musical  element  in  relation  to  what  instruments  play  it  and 
from  what  direction  it  is  coming.  A  fortissimo  played  by  the  full  orchestra, 
coming  from  one  speaker,  is  quite  different  from  the  same  sound  coming  from  sev- 
eral speakers.  It  is  different  again  when  the  same  sound  is  built  up  on  differ- 
ent speakers,  each  speaker  playing  a  component  of  the  total.  All  this,  and  much 
more,  was  revealed  even  in  this  initial  effort  on  the  present  limited  equipment. 

The  program  at  the  Telecinema  includes, too, a  realistic  stereoscopic^f ilm  in  Tech- 
nicolor called  THE  DISTANT  THAMES.  This  is  an  excerpt  from  an  incompleted  film 
of  the  travelogue  type  about  the  river  Thames,  for  which  William  Alwyn  has  com- 
posed the  very  appropriate  score.  Since  it  was  not  possible,  before  our  depart- 
ure from  England,  to  hear  this  score  on  the  stereophonic  system,  I  cannot  com- 
ment on  its  effectiveness  "3-dimensionally". 

"Stereo"-sound  may  prove  to  be  a  short-lived  fad,  a  temporary  gimmick;  but  should 
it  catch  on  (if  exhibitors  will  go  to  the  expense  of  installing  the  necessary 
equipment),  it  will  certainly  merit  serious  attention  and  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  composer.  Should  he  want  to  use  it,  another  useful  tool  has  been 
made  available  to  him.  It  may  not  be  far-fetched  to  consider  symphonic  concerts 
during  which  the  sound,  split  into  several  parts,  would  move  about  the  hall  as 
freely  as  spotlights  play  about  a  theatre,  and  of  our  best  composers  creating  new 
"stereophonic"  concert  works.  In  the  realm  of  motion  pictures,  the  long  queues 
consistently  outside  the  Telecinema  speak  well  for  the  drawing  power  of  the 
3-dimensional  concept. 
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A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN..  Paramount.  Montgomery  Clift,  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Producer- 
director,  George  Stevens.  Musical  score,  Franz  ffaxman. 

In  an  age  predominently  interested  in  Freudian  symbols  and  psychoanalysis, 
this  observer  has  finally  discovered  a  film  score  with  split-personality. 

Mr.  Franz  Waxman,  a  well-known  and  intelligent  composer,  has  carefully  ob- 
served all  of  the  values  and  elements  of  this  film  and  found  the  key  to  its 
dramatic  effect.  This  key  is  realism  of  a  type  seldom  found  in  a  film  con- 
cerning itself  with  a  brutal  and  sordid  event  in  the  lives  of  a  group  of  peo- 
ple living  at  opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale. 

Using  this  realism  as  a  base,  the  composer  uses  the  types  of  music  and  sources 
of  music-making  that  these  people  would  respond  to,  this  drawing  from  their 
various  tastes  the  significant  features  of  their  personalities  and  characters. 
To  characterize  a  low,  middle  class  factory  worker,  he  uses  a  radio  tuned  to  a 
local  "night-owl"  program,  and  for  a  rich  debutante,  an  elegant  fox-trot  play- 
ed by  a  lush  orchestra  at  one  of  her  elaborate  parties. 

However,  the  naturalistic  approach  is  not  always  applicable  to  the  dramatic 
action  or  scene,  and  here  the  score  creates  an  opposition  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved. Employing  a  Wagnerian  idiom  in  orchestration,  harmony  and  melody, 
when  the  realistic  approach  was  impossible,  but  music  was  necessary  to  heighten 
the  drama,  the  people  remain  dramatically  realistic,  but  the  music  becomes  in- 
cidental, arty,  pretentious  and  on  the  whole  detracts  from  the  character  of  the 
drama.  The  Wagnerian  approach  to  solving  the  problem  of  finding  some  aesthetic 
that  would  blend  with  the  naturalism  of  popular  music  is  a  poor  one,  and  mars 
a  score  that  could  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  to  come  from 
the  pen  of  a  film  composer. 

Robert  M.  Abramson 

Sheet  music;  A  Place  in  the  Sun.  Paramount  Music  Corp.  1619  Broadway,  New  York, 
Records t  A  Place  in  the  Sun,  M  G  M. 


EKOICA  j  THE  BEETH07EN  S  TORY . .  Academy  Product ions, Inc. 

The  life  of  a  creative  musical  genius  is  often  without  much  incident,  save  as 
his  creations  are  incidents.  Wagner  was  an  exception;   so  to  some  extent,  was 
Beethoven.  The  stormy  path  along  which  his  genius  led  him  was  full  of  occur- 
rences and  encounters,  at  least  until  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  deafness 
and  solitude.  As  his  life  was  full  of  incident,  so  was  his  character  a  com- 
plex one.  He, alone  among  many  musical  masters,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
fascinating  life  story.  That  this  picture  has  failed  to  do  so  is  not  for  lack 
of  material,  but  rather  from  poor  choice  and  treatment. 

Three  facets  of  the  composer's  life  are  dwelt  on:  his  disappointment  with 
Napolean's  character  and  rescinding  of  the  dedication  to  the  Third  Symphony; 
his  putative  love  affair  with  either  or  both  Therese  von  Brunswick  and 
Giulietta  Guicciardi;  and  the  catastrophe  of  his  deafness.  Far  too  much 
footage  is  spent  on  the  first  two  (possibly  to  justify  the  title  in  the  first 
case  and  to  allow  repetitions  of  the  Foonl i s;ht  Sonata  in  the  second),  and  the 
film  is  slow,  static,  and  as  heavy  as  dumplings  in  a  mid-day  dinner.  'JVhen  a 
chance  for  drama  occurs,  such  as  the  influence  of  Beethoven's  rapscallion 
nephew,  it  is  muffed  by  indications  that  the  nephew  wasn't  mean,  only 
thoughtless,  and  by  no  follow-up  of  the  situation,  whatsoever.  Poignant  mo- 
ments occur  when  the  composer  realizes  his  growing  affliction,  but  the  years 
of  real  misery  and  spiritual  triumph  are  hardly  suggested,  except  by  the 
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introduction  of  some  trite  and  saccharine  philosophizing  by  a  priest,  in 
which  he  assures  the  composer  that  his  work  belongs  to  the  world  and  he 
must  live  for  it. 

The  music  seems  as  slow  and  turgidly  performed  as  the  direction.  Portions 
of  the  Third,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Ninth  symphonies,  the  Moonlight  Sonata, 
snatches  from  the  Prisoners'  Chorus  of  Fidelio,  the  Hymn  to  God  and  Nature, 
and  the  Lenore  Overture  No.  3,  are  played  or  sung  by  the  Vienna  Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra  and  Vienna  Symphonic  Orchestra  under  Hans  Knappertsbusch;  the 
Choir  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  the  Vienna  Choir  Boys.  01 in  Downes 
has  made  creditable  English  titles. 

The  part  of  the  composer  is  played  by  Ewald  Balser,  who  in  certain  lights 
and  at  certain  angles  bears  a  strong  facial  resemblance  to  the  immortal 
he  portrays.  He  does  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  skimpy  dramatic  material 
provided  him,  and  with  the  ponderous  direction  of  Walter  Kolm-Veltee  and 
Karl  Hartl  (the  former  wrote  the  scenario  as  well).   Wiener  Kunstfilm 
produced  the  work, 

Qiiaintance  Eaton 

Among  Current  Releases 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL..  Renown-United  Artists.  Alastair  Sim,  Kathleen  Harrison. 
Director,  Brian  Desmond  Hurst.  Score,  Richard  Addinsell;  Musical  direction, 
Muir  Mathieson.  A  reverently  made  British  filming  of  the  Dickens  story, 
whose  noteworthy  production  values  include  a  good  score. 


THE  BLUE  VEIL  .,  RKO-Radiot  Jane  Wyman,  Charles  Laughton.  Director,  Curtis 
Bernhardt.  Music  score,  Franz  Waxman. 

Elaborate  Wald-Krasna  production  about  a  woman  who  gives  her  life  to  the  up- 
bringing of  other  people's  children.  "The  Blue  Veil  Theme",  composed  by 
Mr.  Waxman  for  a  70  man  string  orchestra  was  conducted  by  him  at  a  perform- 
ance in  the  Paris  Music  Festival. 


TWO  TICKETS  TO  BROADWAY  ..  RKO-Radio.  Tony  Martin, Janet  Leigh.  Director, 
James  V.  Kern.  Technicolor. 

The  song-and-dance  dotted  struggles  of  a  group  of  Broadway  aspirants.  Seven 
of  the  eleven  musical  numbers  are  by  Jule  Styne  and  Leo  Robin,  "Pelican 
Falls  High",  "The  Closer  You  Are",  *Let  the  Worry  Bird  Worry  You",  among 
them.  Apart  from  these,  Tony  Martin  sings  a  short  version  of  the  prologue 
to  "Pagliacci"  and  "There's  No  Tomorrow"  alone,  as  well  as  joining  Janet 
Leigh  in  "Manhattan",  and  Bob  Crosby  has  a  novelty  number  about  brother 
Bing. 

***** 

GOLDEN  GIRL  .,  20th  Century-Fox.  Mitzi  Gaynor,  Dennis  Day.  Director, 
Lloyd  Bacon.  Musical  director,  Lionel  Newman.  Technicolor. 
Lavish  musical  screen  biography  of  Lotta  Crabtree,  idol  of  the  Gold  Rush 
days.  Sengs;  "California  Moon*  -Joe  Cooper,  George  Jessel,  Sam  Lerner; 
"Never",  Lionel  Newman,  Eliot  Daniel;  »sunday  Mornin",  Ken  Darby,Eliot 
Daniel.  Records  available. 


SLAUGHTER  TRAIL..  RKO-Radio.  Brian  Donlevy,  Gig  Young.  Director, Irving  Allen. 
Musical  director,  Darrell  Calker.  Cinecolor.  A  Western  whose  story  is  sung 
largely  in  ballad  form.  Songs:  "Hoofbeat  Serenade",  "Ballad  Bandolier", 
Everyone's  Crazy  'Ceptin'  Me",Gillcyson  and  Kuller;  "The  Girl  in  the  Wood", 
Gilkyson  and  Stuart;  "I  Wish  I  Wuz".  Records  available. 
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DOCUMENTARY  FILM  MUSIC 
Muir  Mathieson 

The  absence  in  the  documentary  film  of  big  names,  of  Technicolor,  of  large 
scale  publicity  campaigns  or  any  of  the  other  devices  used  to  herald  the  arri- 
val of  the  latest  feature  film,  gives  it  no  superficial  appeal  to  the  general 
public.  For  this  very  reason  I  believe  that  music  can  serve  one  of  its  most 
satisfying  and  useful  purposes  in  the  cinema  in  connection  with  the  Document- 
ary, provided  that  its  possibilities  are  fully  realized. 

Disposing  of  the  customary  trimmings  throws  the  film  itself  into  a  more  normal 
perspective  ;  pure  sight  and  sound  are  entirely  dependent  on  one  another  in 
the  ideal  documentary  film.  At  the  same  time,  music  plays  a  doubly  important 
part,  providing,  as  it  must,  a  larger  share  than  usual  of  the  entertainment. 
Music  can  help  to  humanize  the  subject  and  widen  its  appeal.  Music  can  make 
the  film  less  intellectual  and  more  emotional.  It  can  influence  the  reaction 
of  the  audience  to  any  given  sequence. 

Music  for  the  documentary  film  must  be  specially  written.  This  principle  has 
now  been  almost  universally  adopted  and  a  musical  background  re-recorded  from 
gramophone  discs  is  today  a  rarity,  with  the  result  that  scoring  for  documentary 
has  become  a  magnificent  opening  to  the  young  composers  of  today  who  find  great- 
er scope  for  experiment  and  originality  in  +his  field  than  is  available  to  the 
feature  film  composer.  In  this  it  is  worth  while  recalling  the  large  number  of 
scores  written  by  Benjamin  Britten  for  the  G.P.O.  Film  Unit  between  1936  and  1939. 

Music  in  the  Documentary  film  falls  under  three  general  headings:  (l)  Pictorial 
Colour*  (2)  Emotional  Colour.  (3)  Experiment. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these,  Pictorial  Colour,  illustrates  the  place  or 
object  shown  on  the  screen  and  is  more  or  less  realistic  music  -  oriental,  pas- 
toral, or  mechanical,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  last  picture  scored  by  Walter 
Leigh,  the  pioneer  of  music  in  Documentary  (Song  of  Ceylon),  we  see  a  barrage 
balloon  being  brought  out  of  its  hanger,  and  it  gives  a  lurch  in  midair.  The 
music,  as  it  tripped  through  the  air,  caused  it  to  suggest  some  clumsy  elephant 
dancing.  The  film  was  SQUADRON  992,  a  fitting  monument  to  Leigh,  who  was  killed 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  Libyan  campaign.  The  "nuts  and  bolts"  music  so  often 
encountered  in  industrial  films  is  a  similar  example  of  Pictorial  Colour  in 
film  music. 

The  second,  Emotional  Colour,  amplifies  the  thought  and  feelings  of  the  charact- 
ers or  mood  underlying  the  scene.   In  WESTERN  APPROACHES  for  example,  Clifton 
Parker's  'SEASCAPE'  music  contains  a  musical  representation  of  the  swelling  sea 
and  howling  wind,  but  at  the  same  time  it  takes  up  beyond  the  pictorial  scene  into 
the  minds  of  the  seamen  cast  adrift  in  an  open  boat  in  mid-Atlantic.  It  gives  us 
the  feeling  of  hopelessness,  of  the  battle  for  survival,  of  the  hidden  fears  of 
more  U-boats,  taking  us  far  beyond  the  emotional  compass  of  what  we  actually  see 
on  the  screen. 

In  Documentary  however  there  remains  a  great  deal  that  can  only  be  described  as 
Experiment.  The  sound  tracks  of  Humphrey  Jennings'  LISTEN  TO  BRITAIN  and  DIARY 
for  TIMOTHT,  for  example,  are  superbly  done,  while  INSTRUMENTS  of  the  ORCHESTRA 
is  a  very  interesting  attempt  at  music  teaching  by  means  of  the  film.  The  Crown 
Unit  in  particular  have  been  responsible  for  many  experiments  in  recording,  or- 
chestration, rhythm  and  general  musical  effects,  which  have  naturally  offered 
the  greatest  possibilities  to  the  composer  for  the  development  of  a  perfect  form 
for  music  in  pictures. 

Today,  the  Documentary  continues  the  great  tradition  for  film  music  set  up  by 
people  like  Walter  Leigh,  Benjamin  Britten,  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  Sir  Arnold 
Bax,  and  other  distinguished  composers  who  have  made  such  notable  contributions 
to  this  youngest  and  most  vigorous  offspring  of  one  of  <-he  oldest  Arts. 
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16mm  FILMS 

Marie  L.  Hamilton 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS..  Sterling  Films  316  W.  56  St,  New  York;  b  and  w,  12  minutes. 
In  German,  whole  readying  a  Viennese  mansion  for  Christmas  festivities,  the 
Vienna  Boys'  Choir  sings  carol  after  carol,  some  well-known  and  some  unfamil- 
iar to  American  audiences.  The  loveliness  of  the  hoys*  voices  and  of  the 
singing  is  accentuated  hy  most  attractive  camera  work.  The  groups  of  chil- 
dren are  shown  decorating  the  halls,  toy-making,  clambering  around  their 
teacher  at  a  melodium,  clowning  happily  here  and  there,  making  a  film  de- 
lightful both  to  watch  and  hear.  Leopold  Hainisch  directed. 

THE  LITTLE  FUGUE  IN  G  MINOR..  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  25  W.  43rd  St,  New  York, 
b  and  w,  4  minutes.  Leopold  Stokowski  conducts  his  own  arrangement  of  the 
Bach  LITTLE  FUGUE  IN  G  MINOR,  in  an  excerpt  from  THE  GREAT  BROADCAST  OF  1937 
(20th  Century  FOX).  Sub-titles  identify  the  various  sections  of  the  orchestra 
as  each  carries  the  theme.  The  film  is  provided  with  a  teaching  guide. 

THE  DANCING  FLEECE 


British  Information  Service,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, New  York. 

20  minutes.  Sponsored  by  the  government  and  the  woollen  industry, 


Technicolor, 

this  British  film  is  intended  primarily  to  display  the  variety  and  fashion 
values  of  English  fabrics.  The  idea  is  put  over  in  a  handsome  ballet  about  a 
wool  worker  and  his  magical  transformation  of  fleece  into  gowns  by  Norman 
Hartnell.  Choreography  is  by  harold  Turner  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet,  and 
Alan  Rawsthorne  has  written  an  interesting  score. 

TRIPTYCH..  Lux  Films,  1501  Broadway, 
flew  lork;  Technicolor,  14  minutes. 
The  first  film  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Paul  makes  a  detailed  camera 
study  of  three  paintings  - 
Crive Ill's  "Annunciation", 
Bettioelli's  "Nativity"  and 
Mantegna's   "Crucifixion", 
while  Beniamino  Gigli  sings  the 
Bach- Gounod  "Ave  Maria"  ,  "Adeste 
Fidelis"  and  Rossini's  "Cuius 
Animam".  Mr.  Gigli  is  joined 
occasionally  by  a  good  choir. 
The  film  was  directed  by  the  late 
Gino  Parenti,  Italian  painter  and 
director. 

Detail  of  "The  Nativity"  by  Botticelli 


PACIFIC  251..  Film  Advisory  Center,  112  East  36th  St.  New  York;  b  and  w, 
10  minutes.   Arthur  Honegger's  symphonic  sketch  has  been  illustrated  by  film- 
ing the  trip  of  a  locomotive  from  the  railroad  yard  to  its  first  stop.  The 
picture,  exactly  edited  to  fit  the  score,  makes  a  vivid,  dynamic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  music.  Mr.  Honegger  himself  conducted  the  orchestra.  Jean  Mi  try 
and  Marc  Duccouret  directed  and  edited  for  Tadie  Cinema. 

THE  STONE  WONDERS  OF  NAUMBURG..  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Film  Library,  11  West  53^- 
wew  Y  orlc; t>  ana  w,  ly  minuses.   The  extraordinary  stone  sculptures  of  the 
medieval  cathedral  of  Naumburg  in  Saxony  are  studied  in  this  fascinating  art 
film.  As  background  music  the  organist  Fritz  Heitman  plays  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach's  "Toccata  and  Fugue  in  C"  (Peters; Til  $8).  The  commentary  is  in  German. 
Produced  by  Deutsch  Universal;  directed  by  Rudolph  Bamberger  and  Curt  Oertel. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 

Sigmund  Spaeth 


The  artistic  and  commercial  success  of  AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS  proves  once 
more  that  there  is  a  vast  audience  for  good  musical  pictures.  The  combi- 
nation of  George  Gershwin's  music,  Gene  Kelly's  dancing,  Leslie  Caron's 
novel  personality,  Georges  Guetary's  singing  and  Oscar  Levant's  wise- 
cracks, with  generally  excellent  direction  and  better-than  -usual  Tech- 
nicolor, makes  for  complete  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  connoisseur 
as  well  as  the  average  movie  fan.  K.  G.  M.  can  safely  continue  to  climb 
the  screen's  musical  heights. 


Outside  of  the  obvious  clamaxes  of  megalomania,  music  is  also  the  most 
successful  feature  of  the  literally  colossal  QUO  VADIS.  Miklos  Rozsa 
has  done  an  impressive  job  of  suggesting  what  might  have  been  the  actual 
music  of  ancient  Rome,  including  even  the  instrumental  tone  color.  This 
is  all  the  more  creditable  in  view  of  the  complete  lack  of  any  authentic 
background  materials.  The  composer's  research  arrived  gradually  at  the 
probable  effects  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm  and  timbre  available  at  the 
time  of  Nero,  correctly  substituting  a  lyre  for  the  traditional  "fiddle" 
and  letting  the  Christians  sing  in  what  might  well  have  been  a  pre-Gre- 
gorian  style.  Such  art  seems  almost  out  of  place  in  a  picture  so  frank- 
ly dedicated  to  mere  size. 


It  was  inevitable  that  motion  pictures  should  in  time  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tion of  television  and  vice-versa.  In  TWO  TICKETS  TO  BROADWAY  the  TV  mania 
not  only  provides  a  basis  for  what  might  be  called  a  plot  but  also  supplies 
most  of  the  details  of  technique.  Vaudeville's  worst  features  are  all 
there,  including  even  the  acrobats,  exactly  as  on  the  home  television  screen. 
Typical  also  is  the  assignment  of  Tonic's  classic  Prologue  to  Pagliacoi  to 
the  popular  Tony  Martin, dressed  in  the  wrong  costume  (Canio's)  and  with  up- 
to-date  distortions  in  the  Tin  Pan  Alley  style.  A  saving  grace  is  the 
Rodgers-Hart  Manhattan,  which  enjoys  an  almost  legitimate  production. 


In  that  fine  film,  A  STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE,which  has  made  a  Hollywood  re- 
cord by  using  practically  all  of  the  talents  that  contributed  to  its  stage 
success,  Alex  North  has  actually  had  a  chance  to  improve  on  the  music  that 
he  wrote  for  the  original  production.  It  still  falls  far  short  of  the  clear 
demands  of  Tennessee  Williams*  explicit  stage  directions  in  the  published 
play,  but  at  least  it  suggests  something  of  the  jazz  undercurrent  of  New 
Orleans  life.  Both  stage  and  screen  could  have  done  more  to  point  up  the  act- 
ion musically,  but  the  drama  is  so  inherently  powerful  that  one  hardly  no- 
tices the  presence  or  absence  of  music  of  any  kind. 


An  Austrian  version  of  Beethoven's  life  called  EROICA,  with  English  titles 
interpreting  the  German  dislogue,  must  be  considered  the  best  attempt  thus 
far  to  put  the  enigmatic  character  of  that  musical  giant  on  the  screen.  It 
ia  in  effect  a  triple  tragedy,  concentrating  on  Beethoven's  disappointment 
in  his  hero.  Napoleon,  his  frustrated  love  for  the  Countess  Guicciardi  ( 
sometimes  identified  as  his  "immortal  beloved")  and  finally  his  deafness. 
Ewald  Balser  frequently  succeeds  in  looking  like  Beethoven,  and  the  music 
speaks  for  itself,  even  though  the  recording  is  often  less  than  satisfactory. 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 


THE  NATIONAL  FILM  MUSIC  COUNCIL  has  selected  the  following  scores  for  their 
distinguished  contribution  to  film  music  in  1951. 

DRAMA  SCORES     A  STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE  Alex  North 

THE  BIG  CARNIVAL  Hugo  Friedhofer 

DEATH  OF  A  SALESMAN  Alex  North 

A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN  Franz  Waxman 

OPERA          THE  MEDIUM  CJian-Carlo  Menotti 

TALES  OF  HOFFMAN  Jacques  Offenbach 

Arranged  and  conducted  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
THE  GREAT  CARUSO 

Musical  supervision  and  background  by  Johnny  Green 

HISTORICAL      QUO  VADIS  Miklos  Rozsa 
SPECTACLE 

MUSICALS        AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS  George  Gershwin 

Musical  direction,  Johnny  Green  and  Saul  Chaplin 

SHOW  BOAT  Jerome  Kern 

Musical  direction  by  Adolph  Deutsoh 

DRAMA  WITH  NATIONAL 

OR  FOLK  MUSIC    THE  BRAVE  BULLS  Recorded  by  Robert  Rossen 

Musical  director,  Morris  Stoloff 

THE  RIVER  Recorded  by  Kenneth  McEldowney 

Musical  Advisor,  M.A.Partha  Sarathy 


FILM  COURSE      The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  Organization 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  of  the  city  of  New  York  are 
cooperating  on  an  in-service  film  course  for  teachers  in  the 
city's  academic,  vocational  and  junior  high  schools.  Fifteen 
lectures  by  motion  picture  authorities  and  educational  leaders,  with  appropri- 
ate screenings  will  stress  the  influence  of  the  motion  picture  in  community 
life,  education  and  culture.  Dr. Jacob  Greenberg,  associate  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  School  System,  will  act  as  director. 


CINEMA  CLUB      The  Cinema  Club  of  Bowling  Green  State  University,  Ohio,  made 
up  of  both  faculty  and  students,  for  several  years  has  been 
presenting  well-diversified  film  programs.  Three  recent  ser- 
ies were  a  film  survey  up  to  1916,  an  experimental  series, 

and  a  collection  of  fine  documentaries.  Chairman,  James  L.  Limbacher  writes 
that  a  study  of  the  pictures  involved  includes  their  scores.  He  has  made  an 
elaborate  classification  of  the  musically  noteworthy  releases  of  recent  years 
under  the  following  headings:  theme  songs,  classical  music,  ballet,  unusual 
instruments  and  sounds,  musical  comedy,  biography,  fantasy,  mystery  and  docu- 
mentary. Mr.  Limbacher  supplements  his  extensive  listing  by  indicating  which 
films  are  available  on  16mm,  and  which  have  recorded  scores  and  songs. 


MUSIC  EDUCATORS  MUSIC  in  American  Education  is  the  theme  of  the  Music  Educators 
NATIONAL        National  Conference  in  their  1952  biennial  conference  at  Phil- 
CONFERENCE      adelphia,  March  21-26.  Representatives  from  various  parts  of 

the  country  will  participate  in  the  comprehensive  program  which 
will  deal  with  aspects  of  world-wide  concern  todayj  problems  of  general  educa- 
tion; specific  aspects  of  music  education;  techniques  of  music  education; etc. 
Four  sessions  will  feature  films  and  audio-visual  teaching  aids.  A  compilation 
of  Film  Music's  16mm  reviews  will  be  available  at  the  conference. 


THE  RIVER 

Alva  Coil  Denison  and  Ann  Ronell 


THE  RIVER  presents  the  colorful  Eastern  setting  of  India  to  the  delicate 
story  of  a  young  English  girl's  growing  awareness  of  the  patterns  of  life. 
Musically,  this  film  offers  us  a  unique  score  of  some  folk  and  classical 
music, little  known  to  the  west,  which  is  truly  of  the  peoples  of  India, 
unfolding  with  scenes  of  their  work  and  play  and  worship,  and  introducing 
their  characteristic  techniques  of  rhythm  and  melody. 

The  classical  music  of  India  uses  a  scale  of  ouarter-tones  and  is  founded 
on  6  Ragas  and  36  Raginis,  traditionally  fixed  melodic  patterns,  each  one 
assigned  to  a  particular  mood  or  emotion,  and  time  of  day.  Additional  Ragas 
and  Raginis  related  to  these  can  be  counted  in  the  hundreds.  The  good  musi- 
cian is  expected  to  know,  play  and  sing,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
all  by  memory,  as  India  largely  uses  the  rote  system  of  teaching  and  learning. 
The  requirements  of  eastern  musical  science  are  vast.  Since  all  Hindu  music 
is  based  on  the  melodic  line,  harmonic  structure  does  not  exist  but  poly- 
rhythmio  patterns  are  used  in  contrapuntal  style.   This  presents  what  is  to 
us  a  highly  complex  sound  and  form.  To  our  ears,  the  music  is  involved,  for 
we  find  it  hard  to  sing  back  or  "catch  hold  of". 

To  the  average  Hindu,  however,  the  intricacies  of  the  Tala  (the  time  beat) 
and  the  Raga  (the  fixed  thematic  figures)  are  not  only  part  of  his  culture 
but  also  part  of  his  emotional  life.   In  India,  music  is  played  to  stimulate 
as  well  as  reflect  emotions,  and  can  express  innumerable  details  of  daily 
life  from  the  varied  beat  of  the  rain  to  the  different  rhythms  of  man's  very 
breath.  In  both  traditional  and  classical  music,  the  educated  Hindu  audience 
is  extremely  well-versed.  On  occasion  a  large  part  of  the  audience  has  been 
known  to  walk  out  of  a  concert  in  displeasure  because  the  performer  was  not 
playing  or  observing  the  required  classical  form. 

Unlike  the  western  musician  who  must  play  every  note  before  him  as  written, 
except  cadenzas  and  such,  the  Indian  musician  first  states  the  Raga  chosen 
for  his  performance(in  music  for  dancing  he  first  plays  the  Tala  and  then 
the  Raga;,  following  which  statement  of  theme,  he  creatively  participates  in 
its  development.  His  artistry  is  judged  by  his  ability  to  remain  formally 
faithful  to  the  original  statement.  This  seems  roughly  comparable  to  our 
western  practice  of  developing  orchestral  arrangements  from  popular  songs 
and  our  thematic  elaboration  of  material  according  to  theory  in  classic 


ferns  such  as  the  sonata  and  the  symphony.  The  Indian  custom  of  first  play- 
ing the  time  beat  before  the  main  statement  has  some  similarity,  certainly, 
to  our  own  custom  of  first  playing  a  "vamp"  to  set  tempo  for  the  number. 
Musicians  and  artists  alike  the  world  over  usunlly  manage  to  find  some  com- 
mon ground  on  which  they  can  all  stand;  and  thus  in  their  comparing  of  me- 
thods and  ideals  is  kindled  the  first  spark  of  mutual  understanding.  How- 
ever complicated  the  music  and  theory  of  sounds  in  India,  it  has  a  simple 
effectiveness  to  which  all  listeners  respond.  THE  RIV5R,  with  its  songs  of 
the  people,  vividly  illustrates  this  duality. 

The  picture  opens  with  the  haunting  chant  of  the  boatman  as  they  pole  their 
heavy  loads  up  the  river  to  the  jute  press.  Their  rhythm, two  beats  against 
three, is  accentuated  with  flute, finger  cymbals,  and  drum.  As  the  chant 
fades  away  with  the  boat,  a  Bengali  song  arises  by  the  net  mender, sung  un- 
accompanied: a  melody  of  convolutions  and  no  set  meter.  The  river  music, 
strangely  moving,  immediately  establishes  the  mood  and  tempo  of  the  picture. 
Both  songs  of  the  first  sequence  are  in  the  Raga  called  "Mandh",  a  modifica- 
tion of  which  is  the  usual  Raga  of  most  Indian  popular  songs,  and  are  well 
known  among  the  fishermen  and  villagers  along  the  Hooghly  River.  This  famous 
tributary  of  the  sacred  Ganges  flows  by  the  location  in  Bengal  where  the 
motion  pivture  was  filmed,  and  these  folk  songs  are  reported  to  be  almost 
part  of  the  scenery  near  Calcutta,  springing  as  they  do  from  the  actual  work 
life  of  the  people  there. 

Following  the  opening  sequence,  there  is  a  passage  of  atmospheric  music  to 
describe  the  river  panorama,  called  "Pastorale"  which  is  from  the  "Shankara" 
Raga  and  recorded  from  a  small  orchestra  of  flute,  violin,  drums  and  harmo- 
nium. This  latter  instrument  is  an  accordian-like  organ  of  two  and  one- 
half  octaves  with  hand-operated  bellows  and  keys.  The  harmonium  is  not  used 
in  the  broadcasting  orchestras  of  All  India  Radio,  government-owned  stations, 
because  it  is  considered  unsuitable  for  classical  Hindu  music,  being  incap- 
able of  playing  quarter- tones.   It  is  used  in  the  film,  however,  evidently 
for  amplification  and  is  heard  another  time  in  the  scene  featuring  the  devo- 
tional song,"Ramayana",  from  the  Hindu  traditional  religious  music.  For 
interesting  contrast,  the  piano  is  often  employed  in  scenes  of  the  English 
household,  bringing  a  brief  interjection  of  western  music. 

To  the  Indian  orchestra  mentioned  above  is  sometimes  added  the  Esraj  and 
-Sarangi,  stringed  instruments  played  with  bow,  the  Sitar,a  type  of  zither, 
the  Veena,  and  certain  types  of  flageolets  called  the  Shanai  and  Dhunk.The 
latter  is  heard  in  a  restatement  of  the  river  chant  where  ankle  bells  and 
drums  mark  the  rhythm.  Bells  are  religious  instruments  and  important  in  the 
long  list  of  percussion  utilized  by  Hindu  music.  Participation  in  rhythm  of 
song  and  dance  is  instinctive  to  all  Indians  from  hand-clapping  the  beat  to 
using  ankle  bells,  belled-toe  and  finger  rings,  and  cymbals  from  Tibet  so 
small  they  are  played  with  the  fingers. 

Throughout  the  film,  we  hear  the  tinkling  of  bells.  The  bride's  bells  ring 
during  the  preamble  to  the  wedding  scene.  During  the  festival  scenes  we 
hear  Temple  bells.  The  ankle  bracelets  worn  by  the  graceful  Indian  dancer 
Radha  have  thick  rows  of  tiny  bells  attached  to  them,  and  the  sound  of  these 
in  relation  to  the  rhythms  of  her  wedding  dance  provides  certain  dynamics  to 
the  music  which  seem  subtly  significant.  India  loves  bells,  which  even  their 
camels  and  elephants  wear,  and  metal  gongs,  blocks,  clay  water-filled  cups  to 
be  struck  with  soft-headed  hammers  for  their  curious  sweet  tones,  and  drums 
of  infinite  variety.  See  (A)  picture  of  dance  orchestra. 


The  Mridanga  (concert  drum)  is  played 
at  the  opening  of  the  picture.  It  has 
a  long  narrow  barrel-shape,  each  end 
covered  with  stretched  skin  and 
bound  with  leather  thongs  to  keep  it 
stretched.  Wooden  pegs  are  attached 
to  the  thbngs  for  use  in  tuning.  The 
drum  is  played  with  both  right  and 
left  hands.  The  Tabla  is  the  other 
most  popular  drum  in  Indian  music. 
It  is  the  same  type  but  one-half  the 
size  of  the  Mridanga,  bearing  the 
drum  head  only  at  one  head  upon 
which  the  right  hand  plays.  American 
audiences  who  have  attended  Uday 
Shankar's  Indian  dance  concerts  have 
been  amazed  to  watch  the  master  drum- 
mer of  his  orchestra  play  a  solo  num- 
ber upon  as  many  as  ten  differently 
tuned  Tablas  encircling  his  seated 
form,  and  skilfully  elicit  such  a 
symphont  of  tones,  timbres,  and 
rhythms  as  to  enchant  all  his  listen- 
ers beyond  description.  During  the 
great  religious  traditional  festi- 
vals in  India,  hundreds  of  different 
drums  and  drum  rhythms  are  known  to 
be  used.  Of  these  the  film  brings 
us  the  Firedance  and  the  Kali  Puja. 


(A)  Dance  Orchestra, 


Eastern  methods  of  scoring  films, whatever  they  may  be,  are  as  yet  undefined 
to  our  knowledge.  The  "leit  motif"  technique  popular  in  the  west  seems  to  have 
been  consciously  applied  here, however,  to  the  use  of  the  sound  tracks  of  (l) 
the  river  music,(2;  the  cobra  music,  and  (3)  the  birds  announcing  danger. 

(l)  The  river  music  drifts  through  the  filmscore  much  as  the  Hooghly  River 
itself  does  through  the  colorful  scenes  of  the  narrative.  Upon  our  conscious- 
ness is  borne  the  fascinating  charm  of  the  river  with  its  myriad  sounds  of 
bells,  cries  of  the  market  vendors  and  the  jute  press  workers,  and  songs  of 
the  boatmen  and  children.  Wisely  the  production  company  of  the  film  put  up 
their  sound  equipment  on  this  river  locale  and  recorded  the  sounds  and  folk- 
singing  they  heard  there.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have 
had  music  specially-composed  for  THE  RIVER  which  would  have  been  in  any  way 
comparable  to  what  was  used.  For  the  western  composer,  the  music  of  India 
has  eluded  western  notation  and  we  have  no  form  which  is  an  indicator  of  the 
Hindu  quarter-tone.  For  the  eastern  composer,  the  system  of  notation  some- 
times used  for  the  numerous  scales  and  intervals  in  Hindu  music  is  one  based 
on  the  letters  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  which  makes  it  cumbersome,  to  say 
the  least,  for  music  to  be  written  down  or  read.  This  accounts  for  the  lack 
of  manuscripts  available  to  quote  or  study. 

itach  of  the  subtle  appeal  of  India's  elusive  melody  and  rhythm  has  been 
captured  by  Ann  Ronell  in  her  song  "The  River".   Inspired  by  the  folk 
music  of  the  film  score.  Miss  Ronell  has  represented  the  main  themes  of 
the  river  sequence  in  western  song  form.  See  (B)  excerpt  of  voice  and 
piano  copy  from  the  refrain  of  this  song. 
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(2)  The  cobra  music  is  first  heard  in  the  Bazaar  scene  before  the  cobra  action 
is  introduced  and  is  played  on  a  traditional  instrument  called  the  Pungi.  This 
is  a  hollow  gourd  with  two  little  pipes  coming  out  of  it,  used  by  almost  all 
snake  charmers  in  India,  Although  Hindu  music  varies  in  each  region  of  the 
country,  the  snake  charmer's  traditional  music  is  the  same  everywhere.  Popu- 
lar belief  has  it  there  is  only  one  tune  to  which  the  cobra  responds.  Our 
first  impression  of  this  tune  seems  to  be  a  weird  melody  buzzed  by  bees.  Bear- 
ing only  a  fleeting  suggestion  at  this  time  of  impending  tragedy,  the  scene 
shows  the  snake  charmer  in  the  open  market-place, playing  the  cl early-vis able 
Pungi  for  the  cobra.  Later  on,when  the  little  English  boy  seeks  to  charm  his 
own  cobra  discovered  in  the  Bo-Tree  shading  the  garden  of  his  playground,  we 
hear  again  the  same  music.  It  grows  more  foreboding  as  it  is  repeated  with 
the  story.  See  (C)  picture  of  the  Pungi  player. 


(C)  The  Pungi  player. 


(3)  The  sound  effect  of  the  birds  is  used  authoritively.  Loud  disturbed  chat- 
tering in  the  trees  of  birds  and  monkeys  always  announce  danger  in  the  forest 
and  jungle.   It  is  a  question  whether  a  musical  theme  would  have  had  the 
same  atmosphere.  Throughout  the  picture, sound  effects  are  used  with  taste 
and  are  combined  well. 

The  effect  too  of  silence  is  discreetly  employed  and  provides  memorable  mo- 
ments in  the  quiet  of  the  river  bank  at  evening  and  in  the  mute  prelude  to 
the  funeral  procession.  The  emotion  of  the  little  Indian  boy  who  silently 
watches  at  the  gate  of  the  English  house  is  musically  expressed  only  later 
when  he  has  run  out  of  the  scene  and  when  the  first  song  of  the  Funeral  se- 
quence trembles  forth.  To  portray  the  mood,  Musical  Advisor  K.A.Fartha 
Sarathy  chose  songs  in  the  Raga  called  "Dharbari  Kandri"  which  are  compara- 
tively modern,  and  the  Tamil  song,  named  "Life, Death  and  Eternity",  which 
is  at  least  700  years  old.  The  latter,  considered  the  finest  classical  song 
of  its  kind,  is  rendered  here  in  true  Carnotic  (South-Indian)  style.  '*e  do 
not  get  a  defined  performance  of  it,  however,  for  the  sound  recording  was 
evidently  made  with  realistic  effect  in  mind;  thus  part  of  the  music  perform- 
ed in  the  open  air  is  not  clear. 


Songs  sung  on  the  occasion  of  "Diwali"  are  heard  in  the  Festival  of  Lights 
sequence.  THE  RIVER  superbly  photographs  several  of  the  Hindu  festivals, 
which  appear  to  mark  the  passing  of  time  for  the  story,  and  -which  give  the 
most  symbolic  highlights  to  the  eastern  backdrop  of  the  story  action.  The 
procession  of  a  thousand  lighted  candles,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  women's 
voices,  creates  a  wonderland  scene  for  the  Festival  of  Lights,  an  Autumn 
celebration.  To  welcome  spring,  the  "Eoli"  Festival  is  gaily  observed  by 
much  throwing  about  of  red  powder  and  water  everywhere.  North  India  is  rich 
in  songs  for  this  festival  which  unfortunately  are  not  used  in  the  fila  se- 
quence. They  are  based  on  the  special  Ragas  for  this  holiday  called  Holi 
and  Vasant,  the  latter  being  the  Sanskrit  word  for  Spring.  Simultaneously 
with  springtime  arrives  the  season  of  marriage  in  certain  parts  of  India, 
and  may  we  comment  that  the  same  thing  seems  to  happen  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well. 

In  THE  RIVT3R,  the  traditional  village  marriage  festival  and  dance  are  inte- 
grated into  the  screenplay.  This  particular  sequence  has  special  music  prep- 
eration.  To  play  for  the  talented  Radha's  dance, certain  musicians  were  brought 
from  Madras  to  Calcutta  and  recorded  with  the  action.  The  marriage  song  is 
played  by  an  instrument  called  the  Shanai.  It  sounds  like  the  oboe  and  looks 
like  the  English  recorder.  Other  instruments  in  this  orchestra  are  the  Tambura, 
stringed  viol  seen  in  photograph  (A)  the  flute,Tabla  and  the  cymbals.  The 
first  part  of  the  marriage  music  is  traditional  in  North  India,  the  latter  part 
is  in  the  "Bhairavi"  Ragini.  The  musical  seauence  starts  with  the  Tala,  then 
the  dance  pattern  is  changed,  and  the  Ragini  used  for  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  stated  and  thereupon  developed  by  the  orchestra.  The  speaking  voice  of  the 
English  girl  Harriet  is  superimposed  to  describe  the  action. 

The  wedding  scene  is  enthralling  with  its  extraordinary  blend  of  music,  poetry 
and  dance.  *n  the  ceremony,  Radha  dances  the  two  versions  of  the  traditional 
marriage  dance, first  as  a  village  maiden  obeying  village  customs,  second  as 
the  Goddess  Radha,  bride  of  the  God  Krishna.  This  dance  is  in  strict  Bharata 
Natyam  tradition,  a  school  of  fixed  classical  dance  techniques  and  of  "Madras", 
the  gesture  language  of  hands  and  eyes.   In  India,  various  dance  forms  have 
come  down  through  the  ages  as  have  the  art  forms  of  music.  Some  of  these  are 
epic  in  character, dealing  with  historic  events  and  wars, while  others  are  crea- 
ted to  tell  simple  stories  and  folk  lore,  freouently  humorous.  Among  the 
basic  emotions  which  the  dancers  of  India  portray  are  heroism,  romance,  and 
exaltation  of  the  spirit. 

Jean  Renoir's  direction  is  deft  and  imaginative  for  the  wedding  scene,  where- 
in the  village  bride  and  groom  are  transformed  poetically  into  the  Goddess 
and  God  they  worship  and  hope  to  emulate.  The  legend  so  comes  to  life  through 
the  magic  of  the  camera  that  we  are  presented  a  visual  interpretation  of  Radha's 
dance,  and  enjoy  a  magnificent  dream.  The  music  in  its  development  for  this 
seauenoe  has  personality  and  verve.  The  prime  emotion  of  the  dance,  lore,  is 
subtly  expressed  and  conveyed  by  both  rhythm  and  melody. 

All  the  music  chosen  and  recorded  for  the  film  is  aptly  utilized.  Selected 
only  to  a  small  extent  to  fortify  the  dramatic  action,  the  music  has  still 
proven  flexible  enough  in  spite  of  its  elaborate  pattern  to  be  fitted  to  the 
picture's  needs  when  necessary,  for  example  in  the  Kite  Dance  where  director- 
ial sensitivity  to  both  picture  and  music  has  made  this  charming  sequence 
a  tour  de  force.  Praise  is  due  producer  McEldowney's  astuteness  in  bring- 
ing us  this  musical  score  with  THE  RIVER,  however  briefly  it  represents 
some  of  India's  fine  music.  Obviously  a  film  score  by  its  very  nature 
could  hardly  seek  to  offer  an  exhaustive  collection  of  classics  from  such 
a  vast  source. 


In  summing  up,  we  find  that  the  music  and  songs  of  the  people  have  been 
simply  and  naturally  adopted  to  function  as  film  music  for  TEE  RIVER, 
and  that  the  resultant  score  attains  much  power  through  its  authenticity. 
From  the  moment  the  picture  begins  and  from  the  beat  of  its  first  rhythm, 
the  music,  deeply  rooted  in  ancient  and  mystic  heritage,  gives  a  profound 
and  timeless  meaning  to  the  story.  The  music  of  India  is  like  a  larger 
screen  behind  that  screen  upon  which  we  see  the  actors,  sustaining  the 
poignancy  of  the  play  and  its  intangible  moods  with  a  beauty  and  dimension 
of  its  own.  Since  we  must  regard  the  score  of  THE  RIVER  as  just  e.n  ink- 
ling of  the  wealth  which  India's  music  has  to  offer,  it  is  certain  that 
the  film  will  stimulate  desire  to  know  more  about  that  fabulous  and  dis- 
tant land. 

THE  RIVER..  United  Artists  .  Screenplay  by  Rumer  Godden  and  Jean  Renoir, 
based  on  a  novel  by  Miss  Godden.  Starring  Nora  Swinburne  and  Esmond  Knight. 
Directed  by  Jean  Renoir.  Produced  by  Kenneth  McEldowney.  Music  recorded  in 
India;  composed  and  played  by  Indian  musicians.  Music  and  Technical  Advisor, 
M.  A.  Partha  Sarathy.  Technicolor. 

Acknowledgment  is  gratefully  given  by  the  authors  to  M.  A.  Sreedhur, consult- 
ant to  the  producer,  for  certain  information  about  the  songs  and  instruments 
used  in  THE  RIVER. 

Record:  The  River.   Original  musical  score  from  the  motion  picture  sound 
track.  Recorded  in  India.  L.P.  Polymusic  Records.  New  York. 

Song!   The  River.  Words  and  music  by  Ann  Ronell,  after  the  folk  music  of 
India  from  the  motion  picture.  Published  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,. New  York. 


ST.  MATTHEW  PASSION 

William  Hamilton 


Not  many  film  makers  have  been  attracted  to  the  scheme  of  combining  image 
and  sound  where  both  have  their  own  independent  prior  existences.  A 
series  of  tableaux  does  seem  a  poor  substitute  for  moving  figures  on  the 
screen,  and  music  (itself  a  moving  thing)  tends  to  detach  itself  from  the 
whole  and  live  its  own  life.  Robert  Flaherty's  ST.  MATTHEW  PASSION  has 
overcome,  or  at  least  evaded  these  handicaps.  The  basic  structural  dif- 
ference between  it  and  previous  essays  in  the  genre  is  that  the  backbone 
of  the  film  is  the  aural  and  not  the  visual  member.  By  thus  bowing  to 
the  inevitable  and  gaiting  the  picture  to  the  music,  instead  of  the 
other  way  round,  Mr.  Flaherty  has  produced  a  concerted,  unified  result. 

The  chances  are  that  no  one  familiar  with  Bach's  Passion  music  will  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  cuts  which,  of  course,  had  to  be  made  in  the 
score*  To  reduce  playing  time  from  nearly  four  hours  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  entails  the  most  drastic  kind  of  editing.  The  wonder  is  that  so 
much  of  the  sense  of  this  sublime  masterpiece  has  been  preserved  in  so 
severely  shortened  a  version. 

Most  of  what  remains  in  is  narrative  and  dramatic  material:  Evangelist, 
Crowi,  Jesus  and  minor  characters.  Also  included  are  the  opening  and 
final  choruses,  a  few  chorales  and  a  very  few  ariosi  and  arias. 
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The  performance  is  in  English,  enunciated  by  the  Viennese  tongues  fairly 
distinctly,  if  not  always  without  a  certain  quaintness  of  accent.   In 
addition,  the  text  of  the  moment  is  frequently  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
the  screen  in  'subtitle'  fashion.  These  subtitles  might  have  been  bet- 
ter distributed.  Their  appearance  is  often  unnecessary  and,  on  other 
occasions  they  are  missing  while  highly  significant  passages  slip  by 
unintelligibly.   Instance:  "Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God."  Reserv- 
ing the  printed  text  for  such  moments  as  this  instead  of  scattering  it 
at  random  throughout  the  work  would  have  provided  another  dramatic  re- 
source of  great  potency. 

In  choosing  the  pictures  to  illustrate  the  Passion  story  there  is  no 
attempt  to  match  the  stylistic  unity  of  the  sotmd  track.  Wiile  this 
is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  necessity  -  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
material  available  from  any  given  school  or  period  -  it  turns  out  to 
be  quite  a  positive  virtue.  The  use  of  several  representations  of  the 
same  scene  cut  or  dissolved  back  and  forth  imparts  at  once  life  and 
activity  to  what  normally  is  static.  Host  of  the  accepted  devices  of 
movie  photography  are  drawn  u?on  to  this  same  end,  so  that  a  satisfac- 
tory balance  between  motion  and  rest  is  maintained.  Especially  strik- 
ing is  the  camera  work  (on  the  infernal  creatures  by  Hieronymus  Bosch) 
accompanying  the   'Thunder  and  Lightning'  chorus  and  also  the  quick 
pan  from  Pilate  to  the  crowd  as  they  shriek,   "Barabbas!" 

The  film's  most  serious  defect  is  the  recording  which  much  of  the  time 
falls  far  short  of  the  most  rudimentary  standards  of  present-day  audio 
practice.  The  sound  level  is  extremely  uneven,  suggesting  itchy  fin- 
gers at  the  control  panel;  the  microphone  placement  offers  no  sur- 
prises:  soloists  too  close,  chorus  miles  away.  My  most  uncomfortable 
moment  was  the  'earthquake1  recitative:   "and  the  veil  in  the  temple 
was  rent..."  where  by  the  miracle  of  electronics  the  evangelist  and  a 
few  continue  instruments  were  made  to  simulate  all  too  literally  the 
noise  of  several  earthquakes  at  once.  Almost  as  obnoxious  were  the  tre- 
mendous bursts  of  sound  following  the  quiet  passages  in  the  final 
chorus.  This  was  evidently  a  crude  attempt  to  delineate  the  antiphonal 
structure  of  the  piece.  Apart  from  this  there  is  no  hint  of  the  fact 
that  the  ST  MATTHEW  is  scored  for  double  chorus,  admittedly  a  difficult 
thong  to  convey  in  a  single-channel  recording.   I'm  sure  it  can  be  done 
though,  if  some  thought  is  given  to  it  a  little  earlier  than  knob- 
twisting  time.  Traces  of  the  blunt,  heavy  instrument  can  be  heard  in 
editing  -  small  bits  are  nipped  off  first  and  last  notes  -  and  the 
track  abounds  in  unblooped  splices. 

Totalling  up  -  the  picture  is  a  Qualified  success.  It  should  serve  as  an 
effective  introduction  to  both  the  music  and  the  paintings  since  these 
elements  explain  each  other  so  vividly.  It  does  convey  in  large  measure 
the  intense,  emotional  message  striven  for  by  all  the  artists  whose  work 
make  it  up.  Good  as  it  is,  I  can't  help  wishing  it  was  better. 

ST.KATTHEW  PASSION..  Academy  Productions, Inc.  Produced  and  directed  by 
Ernst  Karischka.  Edited  by  Robert  J.  Flaherty,  ft'usical  direction  by 
Herbert  von  Karajan.  Soloists,  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf,  Karl  Walter,  Hans 
Braun.  Choir  of  the  Viennese  Singverein,  the  Vienna  Choir  Boys  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
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THE  MAN  WITH  A  CLOAK 

C  W. 

This  picture,  which  portrays  an  intriguing,  probable  incident  in  the  life 
of  a  well  known  man  of  letters  of  Nineteenth  Century  America,  indicated  to 
David  Raksin,  the  composer  on  the  picture,  the  need  for  a  reflective  though 
suspenseful  score.  To  enhance  the  mode  of  his  music,  Mr.  Raksin  used  a 
small  but  unique  combination  of  instruments  for  his  score.  In  addition 
to  a  normal  complement  of  woodwinds  and  horns,  only  one  trumpet,  one  trom- 
bone and  one  tuba  were  included  in  the  wind  instruments.  In  the  strings 
neither  violins  nor  viola  were  used  but  a  viola  d'amore  (played  by  Virginia 
Majewski)  and  six  celli  carried  the  burden;  harp,  piano,  percussion  and 
string  bass  completed  the  instrumentation.  Using  primarily  a  linear  ap- 
proach to  his  writing,  Mr.  Raksin  achieved  with  this  instrumentation  a 
startlingly  effective  result. 

C.W. 

THE  MAN  WITH  A  CLOAK..     Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.     Joseph  Gotten,   Barbara  Stanwyck. 
Director,  Fletcher  Markle.     Music  by  David  Raksin. 


THE  LIGHT  TOUCH 

C  W. 

The  musical  score  of  THE  LIGHT  TOUCH  is  a  good  example  of  the  editorial 
creativeness  of  Johnny  Green  in  his  supervision  of  things  musical  at  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.   Discarding  the  typical  approach  to  a  whodunit  score  for 
this  picture,  he  suggested  the  desirability  of  using  two  themes  of  an 
Italian  folk  nature,  one  to  indicate  the  romance  between  the  principal  char- 
acters, and  the  other  the  "light  touch"  proclivities  of  the  painting  thief ( 
The  entire  score  was  to  be  played  by  a  tiny,  typical  Italian-sounding  or- 
chestra. Dr.  Miklos  Rozsa  did  a  wonderful  job  of  composing  in  the  Italian 
folk  idiom  and  of  judiciously  using  the  two  themes  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward manner  throughout  the  picture.   Dr.  Rozsa's  orchestra  consisted  of 
four  mandolins,  two-  guitars,  aocordian,  six  strings,  two  woodwinds,  piano 
and  percussion. 

During  the  scenes  taking  place  in  the  so-called  Souk  (Native  Quarter) 
section  of  Tunis,  music  composed  by  Charles  "ffolcott  to  simulate  indigenous 
music  was  used.  Four  themes  were  written  for  an  orchestra  consisting  of 
mandolin,  mandola,  accordian,  guitar,  percussion,  two  woodvd.nds,  two 
violins,  two  celli  and  bass.  Also  a  simulated  Oriental  female  voice  can 
be  heard  in  some  of  these  tracks.  The  recordings  of  these  themes  were 
used  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  simultaneously  to  create  the  impression 
of  the  melange  of  musical  sound  typical  of  this  Native  Quarter  of  Tunis 
where  one's  ears  are  assailed  by  scratchy  phonograph  records  being  played 
on  all  sides  at  one  time. 

C.W. 

THE  LIGHT  TOUCH  «.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.   Stewart  Granger,  Pier  Angeli. 
Director,  Richard  Brooks.  Music  by  Miklos  Rozsa. 
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A  STREET  CAR  NAMED  DESIRE 

Frank  Lcwin 


Tennessee  Williams1  A  STREETCAR  NAFFD  DESIRE  is  one  of  the  few  plays  in 
which  the  role  of  music  is  clearly  defined  by  the  author.  The  music  is  an 
important  factor  in  setting  the  mood  of  the  locale  as  well  as  a  counter- 
point to  the  action.  In  the  screen  version  of  the  play,  Alex  Worth  has 
made  masterful  use  of  this  close  association  of  music  and  drama.  '"Whenever 
the  music  acts  as  dramatic  factor  in  its  own  right  it  does  so  with  convic- 
tion, and  when  it  serves  as  background  it  adds,  with  few  except ions, telling- 
ly to  the  flow  of  the  drama. 

Commenting  on  his  score,  Alex  North  writes:   ...  I  find  it  practically  im- 
possible to  score  anything  which  does  not  move  me  emotionally  and  I  attempt- 
ed to  convey  the  internal,  rather  than  external  aspects  of  the  film.  By  this 
I  mean  the  music  was  related  to  the  characters  at  all  times  and  not  the 
fliction.  Instead  of  "themes"  for  the  specific  characters,  there  were  mental 
statements, so  to  speak,  for  Stanley  vs. Blanche, Hitch  vs. Blanche  and  Stanley 

vs.  Stella I  think  you  will  find  some  of  the  scoring  running  counter 

to  the  scene  because  of  the  attempt  to  reflect  the  inner  feeling  of  the  per- 
sonalities rather  than  the  situation.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  first  five  reels  there  is  more  stylized  jazz  than  in  the  remaining  reels 
because  these  take  place  mostly  at  night  when  the  "Four  Deuces"  dive  is  in 
operation.  (One  sees  the  flickering  lights  throughout.)  I  tried  to  make  the 
transitions  from  the  source  music  (popular  tunes)  to  the  underscoring  as  im- 
perceptible as  possible  so  that  one  was  not  completely  aware  of  the  transi- 
tion. I  don't  say  this  was  entirely  successful,  but  it  was  worth  trying.  I 
also  believe  strongly  in  tension  and  relaxation  (as  applied  to  absolute 
music)  in  functional  music.  Because  of  this  you  may  find  strident  string 
chords  over  an  innocent  melody  which  is  definitely  going  some  place,  to  punc- 
tuate an  emotional  response;  or  brass  firures  interspersing  a  melodic  line 
to  convey  the  ambivalent  nature  of  human  behavior.  Of  course,  this  approach 
applies  to  a  story  such  as  STREETCAR  with  its  deeply  wrought  conflict  and 
frustration  and  not  necessarily  to,  say  VIVA  ZAPATA  which  is  epic  and  docu- 
mentary in  feeling, 

The  idee  fixe  associated  in  Blanche's  mind  with  the  suicide  of  her  young 
husband  represents  an  instance  where  the  music  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  action.  A  little  tune  to  which  they  danced  their  last  dance  recurs 
whenever  her  mind  returns  to  the  past.  As  she  tells  her  suitor,  Mitch, of 
the  tragedy,  the  dance  music  weaves  in  and  out  and  finally  is  cut  short  by 
the  shot  of  the  suicide.  Obvious  as  the  effect  of  this  passage  seems  at  its 
first  appearance,  it  is  justified  later  on:  when  her  mind  is  straying  the 
music  recalls  the  last  dance  again,  but  the  shot  this  time  is  not  followed 
by  silence,  the  music  goes  on,suggesting  the  departure  from  the  reality  of 
the  incident  in  her  imagination. 

Jazz, ragtime  or  blues  runs  throughout  the  film  and  establishes  the  atmos- 
phere of  New  Orleans.  Blanche  arriving  at  Elysian  Fields,  the  shabby 
street  where  her  sister  lives, is  surrounded  by  the  sounds  of  the  street  and 
the  strident  music  of  the  cheap  cafes.  Later, when  Blanche  and  Fitch  are 
dancing  in  a  cafe  near  the  waterfront  ther§  is  a  wonderful  spell  of  ragtime 
by  the  band.   In  encounters  with  her  brother-in-law  Stanley,  the  mocking  and 
insinuating  blues  solos  —  clarinet,  saxonhone,  or  muted  trumpet  —  serve 
as  constant  dramatic  contrast  to  Blanche's  gentility. 
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OPYRIGHT    Warner  Brother* 


The  greater  part  of  the  score, of  course,  furnishes  a  background  against 
which  the  scenes  unroll,  and  as  such  shares  the  virtues  and  defects  of  mu- 
sic thus  employed.  The  music  that  accompanies  the  fantastic  street  cries 
of  "f lores  para  los  muertos"  depicts  vividly  the  breakdown  of  Blanche's 
mind.  Over  an  ostinato  sliding  from  the  tonic  to  the  subdominant  and  back 
chromatic  scales  descend  while  string  and  woodwinds  climb  higher  and  high- 
er —  the  whole  working  to  a  climax  of  frenzy. 

EXAMPLE  2* 
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Equally  effective  is  the  music  accompanying  the  frantic  shutting  of  the 
windows  after  Blanche  has  sent  Fitch  away:  pizzicatos  and  brass  alterna 
ting  snatches  of  rhythmic  figures  and  tunes. 


EXAMPLE  3 
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A  solo,  sketchily  accompanied,  furnishes  a  satisfying,  and  beautiful, back- 
ground iivhen  Stella  slowly  walks  dbwn  the  stairs, following  the  row  that  broke 
up  the  men's  card  game. 


EXAHPLS 


COPYRIGHT  Warner  Brothers 


I  found  less  satisfying,  however,  the  music  that  follows:  Stanley  takes 
Stella  in  his  arms  and  carries  her  into  their  apartment  draped  over  his 
shoulder.  A  halo  of  sweet  strings  goes  along.  In  another  instance, strings 
spinning  along  in  the  background  after  the  silence  that  follows  Mitch's 
and  Blanche's  embrace  seem  to  me  to  contribute  little,  besides  the  observ- 
ance of  a  convention, to  the  scene.  There  are  a  few  other  spots  where  the 
background  appears  to  serve  no  important  function,  and  a  great  disappoint- 
ment is  the  pretentious  closing  music  culminating  in  a  triumphant  cymbal 
clash.  This  is  especially  jarring  in  contrast  with  the  exciting,  wrenching 
music  that  accompanies  the  main  title, part  of  which  is  heard  anti-climacti- 
cally  under  the  credits  after  the  picture  is  finished.   In  view  of  the  sen- 
sitivity shown  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  score,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  these  are  instances  where  the  composer  was  acting  on  suggest- 
ions, or  directives,  other  than  his  own  judgment. 

A  welcome  chance  to  listen  to  the  music  divorced  from  the  film  is  afforded 
through  the  release  of  excerpts  from  the  sound  track  by  Capitol  Records. 
Some  of  the  sections  retain  their  effectiveness,  especially  the  main  title 
music  and  "flores  para  los  muertos"  sequence,  the  latter  being  even  more 
impressive  when  it  thus  makes  its  point  unhampered  by  the  spoken  word.  The 
skilful  musical  transformations  of  the  various  themes (  compare  the  violin 
melody  in  Example  4  with  the  trumpets  in  Example  3,  for  instance),  especial- 
ly those  of  Blanche's  idee  fixe,  which  it  is  easy  to  pass  by  in  the  theater, 
make  the  music  absorbing  listening  in  its  own  right.  On  the  other  hand  some 
of  the  instrumental  blues  solos  which  are  extremely  effective  in  the  film 
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ly  those  of  Blanche's  idee  fixe,  which  it  is  easy  to  pass  by  in  the  theater 

make  the  music  absorbing  listening  in  its  own  right.  6n  the' other  hand  some 

the  instrumental  blues  solos  which  are  extremely  effective  in  the  film 
seem  quite  long  and  static  by  themselves. 

Throughout  the  score  there  is  very  much  in  evidence  the  hand  of  a  sensitive 

lied  musician.  The  harmonies  are  never  trite  and  most  of  the  time 
interesting.  Themes  are  developed  not  only  with  dramatic  logic,  but  what 
i  more,  musically,  without  the  employment  of  tricks.  The  orchestration  is 
11 xant  throughout,  especially  in  the  use  of  high  strings, which  is  never 
banal  or  following  cliches,  and  the  use  of  various  solo  winds.  Not  the  least 
ttributcrs  to  the  impression  of  the  score  are  the  players  of  the  orchestra 

Jially  the  solo  reeds  and  trumpets.   It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
an  orchestra  of  this  size  and  caliber  assembled  for  stage  productions  of  the 
play  —an  example  of  how  the  film  medium  can  serve  to  fulfill  the  aims  of 
;he  dramatic  composer  with  advantage.  Given  the  Quality  of  this  score,  the 
result  is  a  legitimate  and  important  use  of  music  in  film. 

A  STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE..  Warner  Brothers.  Screenplay  by  Tennessee  Williams 
from  his  stage  play.  Starring  Vivien  Leigh  and  Marlon  Brando.  Directed  by 
lia  Kazan.  Produced  by  Charles  K.  Feldman.  Kusie  by  Alex  North. Conducted  by 
Kay  neindorr. 

Alex  North,  a  young  composer  of  ballet, choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music 

tten  scores  for  several  important  films  in  his  short  period  in  Hollywood 

A  STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE  ..  Original  Music  from  the  Sound  Track.  78  rpm- 
45  rpm;  33  1/3  rpm.  Capitol  Records,  New  York. 
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MOVIE  MUSIC  GOES  ON  RECORD 
Arthur  Knight 


The  insistent  pinning  of  Anton  Karaz '  zither  in  THE  THIRD  KAN  probably  did 
more  to  draw  attention  to  movie  music  than  all  the  massed  orchestras  of 
Max  Steiner,  Erich  Korngold  and  Alfred  Newman  combined.  Blasting  out  from 
every  record  shop  for  months,  inescapable  in  the  juke  boxes,  on  the  air  or 
in  the  night  spots,  its  syncopated  themes  quickly  made  the  movie-going  mil- 
lions acutely  aware  of  the  picture  from  which  they  came.  Actually,  this 
kind  of  sales  assistance  for  the  movies  it  springs  from,  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  proper  function  of  movie  music.  Even  before  the  sound  track  had 
been  added  to  silent  pictures,  the  ubiquitous  theme  song  was  already  with 
us  in  the  form  of  printed  scores  that  the  movie  companies  sent  out  to  neigh- 
borhood pianists  and  organists  as  proper  accompaniment  for  their  epics, 
often  incorporating  a  brand  new  love  song  for  the  picture's  more  lyric 
moments.  Phonograph  recordings,  they  found,  helped  popularize  both  the  music 
and  the  picture  it  came  from.   Charmaine"  and  "Diane"  were  only  two  movie 
heroines  of  the  silent  days  whose  many  charms  were  itemized  in  numerous  hit 
records. 

Once  sound  had  arrived,  in  a  veritable  rash  of  "all  talking,  all  singing,  all 
dancing"  monstrosities,  the  rush  to  wax  was  instantaneous  and  overwhelming. 
With  a  major  portion  of  all  popular  music  now  coming  from  their  films,  movie 
studios  began  incorporating  into  their  domains  whole  record  companies  and  mu- 
sic publishing  firms.  Singing  stars  like  Chevalier,  Nick  Lucas  ("The  Crooning 
Troubadour")  and  Jeanette  KacDonald  became  almost  as  popular  on  discs  as  they 
were  on  the  screen.  By  the  mid  'thirties,  the  hit  tunes  of  all  big  musicals 
were  being  recorded  by  every  company  in  the  field,  with  at  least  one  version 
contributed  by  the  stars  themselves.  Crosby,  Astaire,  Dietrich,  Deanna  Durbin, 
Judy  Garland,  Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeanette  MacDonald,  Alan  Jones  were  soon  draw- 
ing a  substantial  share  of  their  incomes  from  record  sales  of  the  songs  they 
had  first  popularized  in  their  pictures. 

The  musical  scores  for  dramatic  pictures  were  a  lot  slower  in  coming  onto  re- 
cords, however,  perhaps  because  of  the  widely-held  theory  that  nobody  listens 
to  film  music  anyway.  In  recent  years,  that  idea  has  come  up  for  considerable 
questioning,  especially  since  -  as  with  THE  THIRD  KAN  -  it  has  been  discovered 
that,  in  recorded  form,  the  themes  of  a  good  score  can  do  much  to  recreate 
the  feeling  of  the  original  film,  and  with  it  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  film 
itself.  The  actual  beginnings  of  this  type  of  recording,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  not  too  auspicious.  As  part  of  David  0.  Selznick's  all-out  campaign  to 
publicize  DUEL  IN  THE  SUN,  RCA  Victor  was  somehow  inveigled  into  releasing 
an  album  of  Dimitri  Tiomkin's  brassy,  splashy  music  for  that  maizey  master- 
piece. Only  a  short  time  earlier  the  recordings  of  Richard  Addinsell's  tune- 
ful "Warsaw  Concerto"  had  helped  turn  a  weak  and  sentimental  British  war  film 
into  a  moderate  box-office  success,  and  Selznick  was  probably  aware  that  his 
own  picture  sorely  needed  any  such  assistance  it  could  get.  '  But  the  DUEL  IN 
THE  SUN  album  did  serve  to  open  up  the  field  to  many  more  recordings  of  motion 
picture  scores,  generally,  as  in  the  Andre  Kostelanetz,  Alfred  Newman  and 
Victor  Young  albums,  featuring  gaudily  symphonic  arrangements  of  the  theme 
music  from  various  films.  Young's  own  "Stella  by  Starlight",  for  example,  or 
David  Raksin's  "Laura"  were  each  thus  elaborated  from  music  they  wrote  to  be 
played  under  the  romantic  sequences  of  "The  Uninvited"  and  "Laura"  respectively. 

Other  Hollywood  scores  now  on  disc,  notably  I'iklos  Rozsa's  music  for  THE  LOST 
WEEK  END  and  SPELLBOUND,  Alfred  Newman's  for  THE  CAPTAIN  FROM  CASTILE  and 
Victor  Young's  Byzantine-modern  music  for  SAMSON  AND  DELILAH  are  little  more 
than  suites  of  themes  from  these  pictures,  performed  of  course  by  full  sym- 
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phony  orchestras.  Size  of  the  recording  orchestra  would  seem  to  be  a  measure 
of  prestige.  The  English  have,  on  the  whole,  been  far  more  energetic  in 
getting  outstanding  film  scores  to  the  record  buying  public,  perhaps  because 
so  many  of  their  best  composers  are  writing  for  films  these  days.  Sir 
William  Walton's  music  for  both  HAMLET  and  HENRY  V  has  been  extensively  re- 
corded, along  with  the  voice  of  Laurence  Olivier  and  others  from  the  cast. 
The  Arnold  Bax  score  for  OLIVER  TWIST,  a  suite  from  William  Alwyn's  music 
for  NOTORIOUS  GENTLEMAN  and  another  drawn  from  Noel  Coward's  THE  ASTONISH- 
ED HEART,  the  entire  ballet  that  Brian  Easdale  wrote  for  RED  SHOES  barely 
scratches  the  surface  of  recorded  British  film  music,  although  it  does  give 
some  hint  to  the  range  and  seriousness  of  these  works. 

Actually,  many  of  the  British  scores  come  directly  from  the  sound  tracks  of 
the  pictures  in  question,  a  practice  frowned  upon  by  ¥r,  Petrillo's  locals 
in  this  country.  This  technique,  stormily  inaugurated  here  by  Walt  Disney 
in  1940  with  a  Victor  album  from  his  PINOCCHIO,  has  been  revived  in  recent 
years  by  the  new  M.G.M.  Records.  Their  issues  on  ANNIE  GET  YOUR  GUN, 
EASTER  PARADE,  GOOD  NEWS,  ROYAL  WEDDING,  SUMMER  STOCK  and  a  short  time  ago, 
SHOW  BOAT,  make  much  of  the  fact  that  now  you  can  take  home  with  you  exact- 
ly what  you  heard  in  the  theatre.   Victor,  with  Mario  Lanza  under  contract 
but  without  recourse  to  M.G.M.  's  sound  tracks,  has  nevertheless  recorded 
that  redoubtable  young  tenor  through  the  entire  repertory  of  his  GREAT  CARUSO 
selections,  and  songs  from  THAT  MIDNIGHT  KISS  and  TOAST  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  as 
well.   It  all  seems  to  tie  in  with  the  current  vogue  for  recording  everything 
from  the  Broadway  hit  shows,  the  good  with  the  bad  and  indifferent.  One  in- 
teresting M.G.M.  LP,  however,  is  made  up  of  ballet  music  from  a  number  of 
their  motion  pictures, and  featuring  Richard  Rodgers'  memorable  SLAUGHTER  ON 
TENTH  AVENUE.  The  orchestrations  are  big  and  juicy,  in  the  best  M.G.M. 
Technicolor  tradition,  but  the  basic  idea  of  groupings  of  this  sort  is  an 
excellent  one. 

But  what  about  serious  composers  -  concert  composers  -  film  music?  The  gap 
is  not  really  so  wide  as  one  might  suppose,  and  it  grows  narrower  all  the 
time.  A  late  score  by  Camille  Saint-Saens  was  written  to  accompany  a  1907 
French  picture;  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  DUC  DE  GUISE.   Jacques  Ibert's 
popular  "Divertissement"  was  drawn  from  the  music  he  wrote  as  an  accompan- 
iment for  Rene  Glair's  wonderful  silent  comedy,  THE  ITALIAN  STRAW  HAT.   In 
a  similar  manner  Serge  Prokofiev  developed  his  music  for  Eisenstein's 
ALEXANDER  NEVSKY  into  the  cantata  which  Columbia  has  recorded.  Less  gener- 
ally known  is  the  fact  that  his  "Lieutenant  Kije"  suite  was  also  drawn  from 
a  film  score,  TIIE  CZAR  WANTS  TO  SLEEP.  Virgil  Thomson  arranged  his  music 
for  the  documentary  films  THE  PLOW  THAT  BROKE  THE  PLAINS  and  LOUISIANA 
STORY  into  suites  that  have  been  recorded  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  Ormandy;  and  only  recently  Alec  Wilder  did  the  same  for  the  charm- 
ing accompaniment  Hugh  Martin  provided  for  the  art  film,  GRANDMA  MOSES. 
Aaron  Copland's  piano  arrangement  of  his  music  for  OUR  TOWN  has  been  re- 
corded by  Leo  Smit.  With  serious  composers  increasingly  shuttling  back 
and  forth  between  New  York  and  Hollywood,  there  will  probably  be  more  and 
more  such  music  coming  onto  records  from  movie  sources.  Even  now  there  is 
enough  film  music  around  to  permit  New  York's  music  station,  WQXR,  to 
schedule  a  full  half-hour  program  of  it  each  week. 

What  has  happened  here,  of  course,  is  that  these  composers  have  taken  the 
music  they  wrote  originally  to  fit  a  certain  sequence  of  pictures  and  ideas, 
and  reworked  it  to  fit  the  requirements  of  concert  listening.  In  a  radio 
interview  during  the  past  summer  George  Antheil,  "the  bad  boy  of  modern 
music,"  explained  the  necessity  for  doing  this.  A  picture  may  call  for 
forty  seconds  of  music  here,  a  special  bit  of  transition  music  there,  a 
long  sustained  passage  to  underline  a  dramatic  situation  a  bit  further  a- 
long.  This  is  music  written  to  order,  timed  to  exactitude,  its  mood  drawn 
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from  and  dependent  on  the  picture  it  accompanies.   If  it  is  a  good  job, 
Antheil  went  on,  it  is  valid  under  those  circumstances  only.   If  it  can 
stand  alone,  as  a  concert  piece  must,  then  it  probably  failed  in  its  film 
function. 

But  such  music  can  be-  and  is  being-  developed  into  serious  orchestral  works« 
Typical  is  the  recording  of  Franz  Waxman's  music  for  THE  PARADING  CASE. 
Waxman  speaks  of  it  as  a  "recomposition"  of  his  thematic  material  into  a 
symphonic  poem  for  piano  and  orchestra.  In  working  it  out,  he  followed  the 
ideological  development  of  the  movie,  but  freely  transposed  and  reorches- 
trated  his  original  material  into  a  unified  work  for  concert  hall  present- 
ation. With  the  new  audiences  opened  to  them  by  the  record  companies,  film 
composers  -  whether  the  occasional  visitor  from  Hew  York  or  the  Hollywood 
regulars  -  will  undoubtedly  be  making  more  such  adaptations  of  their  motion 
picture  music.  Which  is  all  to  the  good,  for  movies  are  our  greatest  single 
source  of  new  music  today,  and  much  of  it  deserves  more  than  the  first  curs- 
ory half-hearing  it  receives  in  the  movie  theater. 


ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

A  report  on  the  work  of  the  Reynolds  Audio-Visual  Division  of  the  Rochester 
Public  Library  is  most  illuminating  as  to  the  potentialities  of  library  ser- 
vice in  the  coranunity.  Stressing  the  fact  that  the  program  is  not  a  static 
one,  the  library  policy  bases  its  selection  of  films  and  other  materials  on 
the  expressed  needs  of  community  organizations.  Rather  than  becoming  merely 
a  depository  of  good  materials,  it  meets  the  changing  diversified  demands  of 
an  active  American  community. 

An  excellent  pros-ram  is  followed  to  determine  these  needs.  "  (l)  Contacting 
key  people  who  are  occupied  in  such  community  programs  as  health,  recreation, 
social  casev;ork,  religion,  education,  parent- teachers  association,  etc.;  (2) 
collecting  information  on  community  programs  in  interviews  with  borrowers  and 
those  who  seek  help  and  counsel  in  planning  organization  programs;  (?)  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  individuals  and  groups  to  preview  films  and  discuss  how 
they  might  be  used  in  community  programs;  and  (4)  encouraging  individuals  and 
organizations  to  send  in  requests  for  the  consideration  of  films  which  might 
serve  their  particular  interests," 

Norman  B.  Moore,  Head  of  the  Audio-Visual  Division,  writes:"  We  have  about 
forty  films  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  musical  compositions.  These  have 
been  collected  largely  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  techniques  of 
performing  artists,  for  music  appreciation,  and  to  trace  the  development  of 
music  in  America.  We  enclose  a  list  of  the  music  films  we  have  at  present, 
We  are  constantly  growing  so  that  as  time  goes  on  we  will  have  a  more  complete 
collection, 

T'ost  of  the  music  films  are  well  used  and  are  used  on  occasion  \vith  groups 
of  music  students  here.  Usually  we  include  at  least  one  film  from  this  part 
of  our  collection  on  our  programs  and  invariably  they  are  enthusiastically 
received.  We  have  experienced  successfully  with  programs  devoted  entirely 
to  music.  Occasionally  we  find  a  film  with  a  musical  score  of  merit  although 
a  secondary  aspect  of  the  film.  We  note  these  and  are  able  to  recommend 
them  when  the  type  of  music  concerned  is  requested,  ^otably,  of  course, 
in  this  type  of  film  is  BOUNDARY  LINES  and  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  MIND.  The  U.S 
Weather  Bureau  films  CLOUDS  has  an  interesting  musical  acore  for  harp," 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  films  in  Mr.  Moore's  list  have  been  review- 
ed in  FILM  MUSIC  16mm  columns. 
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TELEVISION  SURVEY 

Roger  Bowman 


In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  TELEVISION  MAGAZINE  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  music  shows, several  interesting  things  were  discovered;   As  a  p,roup  music 
shows  look  expensive.  Since  12  of  the  13  shows  on  in  September  were  carry- 
overs from  last  season,  most  advertisers  apparently  felt  that  the  return 
justified  the  investment. 

General  Electric's  "Fred  Waring  Show"  has  even  today  the  highest  price  tag, 
$65,925  for  an  hour  weekly,  including  time  anft  production.  Lowest  sum  is 
paid  is  paid  by  Carter  Products  for  the  first  quarter  hour  of  "Songs  For 
Sale."   In  terms  of  cost-per-thousand,  the  "Freddy  Martin"  show  hits  the 
high  mark.  The  Hazel  Bishop  Campany  pays  $29.65  for  every  1000  viewers. 

Low  honors  in  cost-per-thousand  go  to  "Godfrey  And  Friends";  Chesterfield, 
taking  the  first  half  hour,  and  Toni  and  Pillsbury  alternating  the  second 
half,  average  1000  viewers  for  $3.39.  Costs  are  still  high  in  comparison 
to  other  types  of  television  programs.  Studio  One,  Westinghouse's  top- 
bracket  dramatic  show,  pulls  in  10000  viewers  at  $3.63.  Kraft  TV  Theatre 
gets  a  similar  slice  of  the  audience  for  $5.74.  Texaco  Star  Theatre  cost 
is  $2.51  per  thousand. 

The  question  then  is  whether  an  advertiser  will  stick  with  a  format  that 
seems  out  of  line  on  costs?  One  company  recently  cut  its  "Cavalcade  of 
Bands"  substituting  the  "Cosmopolitan  Theater".  Although  Van  Camp's  "Little 
Show"  and  "Mohawk  Show  Room"  turned  in  fair  to  middling  records,  both  spon- 
sors and  programs  are  leaving  the  NBC  network  from  the  7:30  niche.  Dinah 
Shore  is  taking  over  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  periods  for  Chevrolet  Dealers. 

The  prefered  format  for  musical  programs  seems  to  a  half -hour  weekly  show. 
Five  of  the  current  sponsors  are  buying  time  tis  way,  and  six  more  are  tak- 
ing 30-minute  segments  of  hour-long  shows.  Two  advertisers  are  using  1/4 
hours  on  Honday-Wednesday-Friday  basis;  one  is  taking  a  1/4  hour  Tuesday  and 
Thursday;  and  two  are  buying  single  1/4  hours  per  week.   Only  General  Electric 
is  carrying  a  full  hour. 

In  terms  of  audience  and  cost  per  thousand,  the  most  successful  shows  were 
"Godfrey  and  Friends",  "Stop  the  Music",  "Songs  for  Sale",  "Your  Hit  Parade", 
and  "Perry  Como".  With  personalities  or  formats  developed  in  radio. 

The  good  score  of  the  "Voice  of  Firestone"   is  encouraging.  This  is  the  only 
music  show  with  a  definite  specific-type  of  audience  appeal.  Yet  it  has  proven 
itself  in  ratings  and  cost  per  thousand.  tTith  many  of  the  musical  comedy 
formats  featuring  opera  and  light  classics,  Firestone  might  start  a  trend  to 
"better  music"  on  TV. 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 

M.E.N.C.       One  of  the  features  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference 
REPORT        held  in  Philadelphia,March  21-26,  was  an  Audio-Visual  Center. 
This  was  open  at  all  times  during  the  conference,  with  certain 
hours  set  aside  for  specific  showings.  On  display  were  recordings, 
lantern  slides,  posters, felt  and  flannel  boards,  and  all  kinds  of  equipment. 
Some  twenty-fire  of  the  latest  and  best  16mm.  educational  films  and  film  strips 
with  accompanying  recordings  were  on  hand.  Mr.  Paul  Long,  Audio-Visual  Director 
for  the  Philadelphia  schools, and  his  group  of  fine  assistants,  were  screening 
these  almost  constantly.  Various  TV  channels  supplied  four  kinescopes.  At  the 
end  of  a  kinescope  showing  of  Menotti's  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors  the  operafs 
remarkable  boy  soprano,  Chet  Allen,  made  a  personal  appearance. 

Merle  Armitage,  art  editor  of  LOOK  was  the  keynote  speaker  for  the  opening  session. 
The  program  plans  of  each  of  the  Sub-Committee  Chairmen  followed.  Each  division 
had  a  separate  section  under  the  following  leadership:-  Television  and  Radio, 
Richard  Berg,  Springfield, Mass.;  Recordings, Margaret  Lowry,  Queens  College,  New  York; 
Films,  Pilm-Strips  and  Slides,  Belinda  Roggensack,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,Ioim; 
Audio- Visual  Equipment,  Raymond  Burrows,  Teachers  College,  New  York.  The  Tuesday 
afternoon  session  on  films  featured  Dr.  Max  Krone,  Director  of  the  Music  Department, 
University  of  Southern  California,  who  related  his  recent  experiences  in  Teheran, 
and  Turkey,  showing  slides  of  their  instruments  and  music  groups  accompanied  by 
recordings.  The  second  head-liner  was  Gene  Forrel  of  the  International  Film  Foun- 
dation who  explained  the  making  of  educational  and  documentary  films,  and  the  work 
involved  in  writing  authentic  background  music.  He  illustrated  his  material  with 
excerpts  from  two  films,  -  JAPANESE  FAMILY  and  SAMPAN  FAMILY.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  two  thousand  visited  the  Center.   Miss  Rose  Marie  Grentzer,  Head  of 
Music  Education  at  Oberlin  Conservatory,  and  chairman  of  the  MENC  committee  on 
Audio-Visual  Aids,  did  excellent  planning  in  organizing  and  administering  the  work 
of  this  committee  to  the  point  where  the  Center  and  the  sectional  meetings  were 
exciting  spots  on  the  MENC  program! 

Belinda  Roggensack 

INSTITUTE  FOR    The  highly  successful  tour  of  the  European  Music  Festivals  con- 
INTERCONTINSNTAL  ducted  last  summer  by  the  Institute  for  Intercontinental  Studies, 
STUDIES        will  be  repeated  this  year.  Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth  will  again  act 

as  musical  guide  and  commentator  for  the  tourists,  with  Dr.  Eric 
Mann  attending  to  travel  details  with  the  cooperation  of  Transmarine  Tours.  Most 
of  the  group  will  sail  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  on  July  16th  returning  on  September 
2nd.  The  itinerary  includes  Paris, the  Riviera,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Salzburg, 
Munich,  Lucerne,  Brussels,  London  and  Edinburgh,  with  a  number  of  outstanding 
concerts  and  operatic  performances  scheduled  enroute.  The  Institute  is  a  non- 
profit organization,  working  toward  a  better  understanding  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Details  may  be  secured  from  Dr.  Eric  Mann, 756  Seventh  Ave.  New  York. 

COMING         A  number  of  films  with  musical  subjects  are  in  production.  Mort 
PRODUCTIONS      Briskin  will  use  Vienna  as  the  actual  locale  for  his  life  of 

Johann  Strauss,  and  will  have  the  assistance  of  the  composer's 
son  in  shaping  the  Technicolor  biography j  Roberta  Peters,  Met- 
ropolitan opera  star  is  to  have  the  leading  role  in  DEBUT,  Wald-Krasna's  musical 
drama.  The  film  which  has  an  operatic  background,  also  features  the"Ballets  de 
Paris"troupef  Dr.  Ludwig  Berger  is  preparing  a  cinematic  version  of  THE  MAGIC 
FLUTEf  Several  interesting  musical  subjects  are  being  planned  at  MGM.  Marjorie 
Lawrence  may  record  the  singing  for  her  screen  biography,  although  one  of  the 
studios  major  actresses  will  enact  her  film  personality^  Ethelbert  Nevin's 
THE  ROSARY  is  to  take  screen  form  under  the  guidance  of  producer  Jesse  L. 
The  studio  is  considering  Franz  Werfel's  story  of  Guiseppe  Verdi  as  a  vehicle 
for  Mario  Lanzai  Filming  BRIGADOON  in  Scotland  this  summer  is  a  pleasant  job 
on  the  company's  schedule.  Gene  Kelly  will  star. 


VIVA  ZAPATA 

Lan  Adomian 

During  most  of  the  second  decade  of  this  century  Mexico's  history  was  marked 
by  violent  events. .Revolutions,  counter-revolutions,  interventions,  plots, 
counterplots,  assasinations  and  revenge.  The  names  that  most  frequently  appear 
during  this  period  are  those  of  Diaz,  Pancho  Villa,  Madero,  Huerta  and  Emiliano 
Zapata.  These  personages  represented  almost  every  historical  type  of  leader. 
There  were  among  them  villains  and  saints,  realists  and  dreamers.  There  were 
opportunists  and  martyrs;  some  believing  that  the  old  order  of  tyranical  rule 
must  stay;  others  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  the  Mexican  peon  from  all 
bonds. 

The  real  needs  of  the  down-trodden  mass  of  Mexican  peasants  cried  out  for  lead- 
ership that  would  most  readily  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  this  most  ancient 
of  all  peasants'  dreams:-  possession  of  the  soil  which  they  tilled.  One  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  colorful  leaders  of  these  peasant  movements  was  Emiliano 
Zapata  -  a  native  of  Ayala.  It  was  in  this  same  Ayala  that  Zapata's  bullet 
riddled  body  came  to  rest.  It  was  here  too  that  a  legend  started:  "Zapata  is 
not  dead  -  when  we,  the  peasants,  will  need  him,  he  will  come." 

Many  accounts  have  already  been  written  about  Zapata  and  undoubtedly  many  more 
will  be  written.  Mr.  Steinbeck's  story  of  Zapata  as  filmed  by  Elia  Kazan  for 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  may  cause  a  lot  of  controversy,  or  it  may  be  accepted  for 
what  it  is  -  one  man's  view  of  an  exceedingly  important  era  in  the  history  of 
our  neighbors  below  the  Rio  Grande.  In  this  reviewer's  mind  no  such  controversy 
can  be  caused  by  the  musioal  score  of  Alex  North.  A  score  that  lends  itself  to 
adverse  criticism  gives  the  critic  a  marvelous  opportunity  to  write  a  real  or 
imagined  post  mortem;  He  can  use  such  a  review  as  a  take  off  point  for  airing 
HIS  ideas  of  what  should  have  been  done.  But  as  already  mentioned  Alex  North's 
score  is  a  model  of  what  film  music  should  be.  It  understates  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  story  demands  it.  When  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  compos- 
er exhibits  a  fullblown  musical  talent  that  is  able  to  cope  with  symphonic  forms. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  composer  it  became  clear  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
doing  an  "authentic"  Mexican  score.  The  possibility  of  using  either  authentic 
or  composed  "corridos"  (a  type  of  Mexican  folk  song)  did  occur  to  Alex  North. 
However  the  conception  of  the  film  being  what  it  is  -  a  realistic  treatment 
with  poetic  overtones  -  it  was  felt  that  the  "authentic"  approach  would  result 
in  a  phony  quality.  The  composer  did  have  one  important  advantage.  He  had 
spent  the  better  part  of  two  years  in  Mexico  not  as  a  tourist  but  as  a  resident 
in  close  contact  with  everyday  life. 

Thanks  to  the  general  style  of  VIVA  ZAPATA!  the  composer  did  not  feel  compelled 
to  overparticularize  every  indivudual  emotion,  but  rather  react  objectively  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  mass  of  Zapata's  peasant  followers.  Still  North's  sensi- 
tivity to  individual  drama  did  not  make  this  another  "epic"  score.  The  composer 
found  many  opportunities  to  let  the  music  complete  a  dramatic  situation.  Unques- 
tionably this  is  a  score  to  be  studied  by  those  who'd  like  to  see  an  ideal  blend- 
ing of  the  individual  and  epic  or  objective  approaches.  The  examples  that  fol- 
low should  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  mature  stature  of  Alex  North  as  a  composer, 
and  in  this  instance  a  very  sensitive  and  wise  film  composer. 

The  main  title  is  of  rather  impressive  length;  it  eventually  brings  you  to  the 
palace  of  Diaz  where  a  group  of  peasants  are  waiting  to  be  received  by  the  dict- 
ator. The  very  opening  of  the  main  title  is  arresting  in  its  use  of  xylophones 
and  percussion,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  carrying  a  treatment  of 
a  tune  which  the  composer  overheard  a  woman  humming  in  Zapata's  native  Ayala. 


VIVA  ZAPATA 

Lan   Adorn ian 
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The  incident  that  eventually  brings  about  the  emergence  of  Zapata  as  a 
revolutionary  leader  occurs  when  mounted  "rurales"  drag  a  lassoed 
peasant  along  the  dusty  country  road.  Many  another  composer  might  have 
accompanied  this  brutal  scene  with  some  kind  of  "symphony  music  .  Not 
so  Alex  North.  He  waits  till  the  moment  when  Zapata 's  machete  cuts  the 
lasso  that  has  almost  strangled  its  victim,  and  at  this  point  the  music 
breaks  in  violently  for  a  brief  moment.  As  soon  as  the  camera  cuts  to 
the  dying  peasant  being  comforted  in  the  nearby  cornfield  a  flute,  very 
tenderly,  intones  a  treatment  of  a  Yaqui  death  chant. 
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Zapata  is  captured  by  the  reenforced  rurales.  He,  like  the  old  peasant 
whose  lasso  was  cut  by  Zapata,  is  now  walking  the  dusty  road,  his  neck 
in  a  lasso.  Here  occurs  one  of  the  outstanding  moments  in  the  film. 
The  camera  picks  up  peasants  in  the  plaza,  in  the  fields,  on  the  streets. 
Their  faces  are  impassive,  but  their  hands  are  making  clicking  sounds 
by  knocking  little  stones  against  each  other.  This  is  a  sort  of  primi- 
tive telegraph  -  apparently  spreading  the  news  of  Zapata «s  capture.  As 
the  clicking  rises  in  volume  you  hear  a  measured  beat  of  bongos  and 
tuned  timbales.  The  orchestra  has  started  a  kind  of  Mexico  Bolero.  We 
hear  next  flutes,  guitars,  plucked  strings.  All  this  is  without  dia- 
logue. The  camera  picks  up  figures  of  peasants  seemingly  emerging  from 
nowhere,  but  all  gravitating  toward  the  bound  Zapata  and  his  captors. 
The  music  rises  in  volume  expressing  the  unspoken  demand  of  the  peasants 
for  the  liberation  of  THEIR  Zapata.   The  "rurales"  thus  surrounded  are 
compelled  to  free  Zapata  who  joins  his  people. 
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In  a  mountain  hideout  the  now  hunted  Zapata  is  •with  his  wife  and  closest 
collaborators.  The  preceding  few  years  have  seen  much  violence.  The 
peasants  almost  achieved  what  they  set  out  to  do...  get  the  land  which 
they  tilled  for  the  landlords.  There  were  jcys  and  sorrows.  The  years 
were  noted  for  the  profusion  of  heroism  and  cowardice,  nobility  and 
treachery.  A  president  had  been  assasinated.  Zapata's  enemies  were 
determined  to  destroy  him.  But  this  was  no  simple  matter.  Zapata  had 
too  many  friends.  Treachery  was  the  only  way  to  render  Zapata's  move- 
ment harmless.  As  bait,  he  was  offered  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  a 
military  group  that  was  ostensibly  in  favor  of  his  ideas.  On  the  night 
before  Zapata  was  to  go  down  into  the  valley  to  meet  them,  but  his  wife 
implored  him  not  to  go.  She  sensed  that  this  was  a  trap.  He  rode  away. 
Arriving  at  the  appointed  place,  he  enters  a  wide  gate.  In  the  sunbaked 
yard  we  see  three  women  clad  in  black,  Zapata  is  embraced  by  an  officer 
and  is  about  to  talk  with  him.  The  officer  jumps  away  and  Zapata  is 
shot  full  of  lead  by  soldiers  who  are  concealed  on  the  roofs  of  the 
barracks.  In  the  following  example  we  hear  the  music  accompanying  the 
scene  between  Zapata  and  his  wife  (oboe  d'amore,  mandolins,  guitar, 
marimba,  bass  marimba);  the  music  grows  ominous,  the  orchestra  fuller: 
It  cuts  for  a  moment  to  the  three  women,  and  then  to  the  gates  ...  a 
brief  crescendo  and  the  scene  of  Zapata's  doom  is  set. 
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The  assassins  dump  the  body  of  Emiliano  Zapata  in  the  plaza  of  Ayala. 
Women  and  peasants  come  to  vererate  their  dead  hero.  But  the  peasants 

say:  "can  you  capture  a  river?"  "Can  you  kill  the  wind?"  The 

legend  has  wings  -  it  soars  over  the  countryside  -  its  message  that 
Zapata  isn't  dead.  The  people  "believe  that  when  needed  Zapata  will 
return. 


The  music  is  singularly  poignant.  High  strings  and  woodwinds,  muted 
high  trumpets,  a  tone  cluster  in  the  horns.  The  composer  gives  full 
and  rich  expression  to  the  grief,  pride  and  hope  of  the  followers  of 
Zapata.  It  is  a  very  telling  film  score  sensitively  directed  by  Alfred 
Newman,    Here  indeed  is  fine  music  waiting  to  be  presented  in  concert 
form. 

VIVA  ZAPATA..  20th  Century-Fox,  Marlon  Brando,  Jean  Peters,  Director, 
Elia  Kazan.  Music,  Alex  North,  Musical  Director,  Alfred  Newman  and 
Alex  North,  Music  Copyright, by  20th  Century-Fox. 
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SINGIN'  IN  THE  RAIN 
Richard  Lewine 


MGM's  SINGIN'  IN  THE  RAIN  be(*an  life  as  a  collection  of  song  hits  from  the 
early  days  of  musical  pictures:  "You  Were  Meant  for  Me",  "Singin1  in  the  Rain", 
"All* I  Do  Is  Dream  of  You", "You  are  My  Lucky  Star",  and  about  five  other  songs 
from  the  impressive  catalogue  of  Arthur  Freed  and  Nacio  Herb  Brown.  '.Vith  this 
start  Betty  Comden  and  Adolph  Green  have  turned  out  what  is  far  and  away  the 
year's  most  satisfying  musical  picture. 

Gene  Kelly  and  Jean  Hagen  are  a  team  of  beloved  silent  screen  stars  who  can  do 
no  wrong  at  the  box  office.  Costume  picture  follows  costume  picture  until  some- 
one invents  a  way  to  synchronize  sound  with  their  action  and  the  revolution  is 
on.  Silent  stages  become  sound  stages, diction  schools  pop  up  over  night  and  the 
musical  picture  is  born.  Kelly  survives  the  new  era,  his  partner  does  not.  But 
what  really  counts  throughout  is  not  only  a  good  solid  story  idea  but  the  writ- 
ing and  directing  of  its  delightful  and  often  delicate  comedy.  We  see  Kelly  in 
white  'knickers*  as  he  strolls  past  the  shooting  of  some  silent  thrillers  in  a 
fairly  quiet  but  hilarious  sequence;   the  demonstration  film  of  early  sound  and 
the  problems  of  the  new  medium  are  wonderfully  funny  and  there  is  a  constant  de- 
light in  the  industry's  ability  -  and  willingness  -  to  kid  itself.  Everywhere 
there  is  remarkable  restraint.  Hot  a  comedy  situation  nor  even  a  joke  lasts  a 
moment  too  long. 

Gene  Kelly  romps  through  his  role  as  if  he  had  written  it  for  himself.  At  the 
outset  he  is  the  stunt  man  who  will  try  anything,  then  he  swashbuckles  through 
period  pictures,  leaping  from  balconies  at  a  director's  nod,  and  he  finally 
emerges  as  the  studio's  first  musical  star.  In  addition  to  these  activities, 
he  sings,  dances  and  establishes  himself  once  and  for  all  as  a  topflight  comic. 

Debbie  Reynolds  as  the  serious  young  actress 
temporarily  paying  her  rent  by  jumping  out 
of  cakes  dressed  as  a  chorus  girl  makes  a 
fine  partner  for  Kelly,  perhaps  his  best  to 
date.  She, too  sings,  dances  and  acts  her 
way  through  the  proceedings.  Yet  her  ro- 
mance with  Kelly  maintains  an  adult  believ- 
ability  all  through  the  foolishness  that 
surrounds  them.  Jean  Hagen  is  of  course  an 
accomplished  commedienne  as  the  silent 
screen  actress  who  becomes  surplus  property 
in  "talkies". 

Of  the  songs  themselves,  SINGIN'  IN  THE 
RAIN  is  the  film's  big  musical  moment. 
Kelly  is  in  love  and  dances  his  way  home 
through  a  pleasant  California  rain,  finally 
achieving  a  kind  of  dancing  madness  in  a 
gigantic  puddle.  The  routine  is  literally 
breathtaking.  The  song  itself  has  had  new 
life  breathed  into  it  by  the  witty  and  im- 
aginative orchestration  which  begins  with 
a  restrained  counter  figure  that  continues 
through  Kelly's  singing,  and  serves  thema- 
tically  until  the  end  of  the  sequence. 
Kelly  sings  "You  Were  Meant  for  Me"  so  en- 

chantingly  that  it, too  seems  endowed  with  new  values.  The  songs  are  never 
'kidded'  regardless  of  their  age  and  great  care  is  taken  to  orchestrate  them 
in  terms  of  today.  Undoubtedly  the  publishers  will  go  to  work  and  make  some 
of  them  top  hits  all  over  again. 

The  ballet  toward  the  end  of  the  picture  seemed  overlong,  the  only  such  in- 
stance in  an  evening  which, according  to  the  best  of  show  business  -traditions, 
leaves  the  audience  wanting  'more'.  Also  the  swift  changing  locales  in  riot- 
is 


ous  colors,  moving  in  and  out  of  dream  sequences  were  impossible  to  follow  ... 
if  they  were  meant  to  be  followed  in  the  first  place.  A  new  song  "Make  'Em 
Laugh"  sounds  as  if  it  were  put  together  by  admirers  of  the  rhythmic  struct- 
ure of  Porter's  "Be  a  Cloivn"  but  it's  all  you  can  do  to  listen  to  the  tune  any- 
how while  Donald  O'Connor  is  diving  through  windows,  swinging  from  chandeliers 
and  generally  working  pretty  hard  for  his  money.  A  later  routine  by  Kelly  and 
O'Connor  based  on  the  sounds  at  a  diction  lesson  is  apparently  pure  invention 
by  Kelly,  O'Connor  and  the  orchestrating  department  and  is  the  more  pleasing 
musically  for  its  unpretension. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  scngs  themselves  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  way 
to  use  them  than  to  make  them  part  of  the  early  days  of  musicals  with  their 
huge  dance  arrangements  and  fantastic  patterns.  All  credit  for  a  new  high  water 
in  musicals  to  Kelly,  Comden  and  Green. 

SINGIN'  IN  THE  RAIN..  M.G.M.  Gene  Kelly,  Donald  O'Connor.  Directors, Gene  Kelly 
and  Stanley  Donen.  Songs  by  Arthur  Freed  and  Nacio  Herb  Brown.  Musical  Direction 
by  Lemie  Hayton.   Technicolor.  Records  :  MGM  Album,  SINGIN' IN  THE  RAIN,  Nine 
numbers  recorded  from  the  sound  track.  Available  in  all  three  speeds. 

THE  BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Alfred  Simon 

In  THE  BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK  an  imposing  array  of  MGM  talent  has  labored 
mightily  to  bring  forth  little  more  than  a  technicolor  mouse.  Those 
who  have  looked  forward  eagerly  to  Fred  Astaire 's  re-appearance  in  a 
big  musical  are  in  for  a  disappointing  time  of  it,  for  the  story  is  a 
fragile  one  even  as  musical  plots  go,  and  the  Harry  Warren-  Johnny  Mercer 
score  emphasizes  rather  than  overcomes  its  weakness.  There  are  some  fin* 
moments  in  which  Astaire  dances  with  some,  if  not  quite  all,  of  his  old 
fire,  but  it  isn't  quite  enough. 

It  may  seem  unfair  to  undertake  even  a  brief  discussion  of  the  story  line 
of  a  musical  film  but  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  light, 
charming  and  witty  improbability  and  just  plain  improbability.  As  Charley 
Hill,  the  wealthy  young  ne'er-do-well,  Astaire  courts  and  promptly  wins 
Vera  Ellen,  a  young  welfare  worker.  There  is,  as  the  sportswriters  say, 
no  contest;  boy  gets  girl  so  early  in  the  proceedings  that  the  spinning 
out  of  the  story  for  another  hour  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  feat. 

Harry  Warren  and  Johnny  Mercer  have  turned  in  what  is  for  them,  at  any 
rate,  a  pedestrian  job,  one  that  could  never  stand  comparison  with  any 
of  the  scores  of  former  Fred  Astaire  triumphs.  The  big  weakness  is  pro- 
bably in  the  lack  of  fresh  song  ideas.  Astaire 's  big  solo  number  is 
called  "I  Wanna  Be  A  Dancing  Man"  and  that's  about  all  it  has  to  say.  He 
sings  to  Vera  Ellen  a  song  called  "Baby  Doll",  and  later  on  she  sings 
that  she  wants  to  be  "Naughty  but  Nice"...  it  isn't  worthy  of  any  of 
them.  I  liked  best  one  called  "Seeing  is  Believing",  which  has  an  at- 
tractive musical  pattern,  and  which  Astaire  sings  and  dances  in  a 
frightening  process  shot  on  top  of  the  Washington  Square  monument.  Also 
a  2/4  early  in  the  picture,  in  which  he  bids  farewell  to  his  large  sta- 
ble of  lady  friends,  has  a  theater  quality  that  becomes  Astaire  very 
well.  But  for  the  most  part  the  lyrics  seem  forced  and  a  little  pre- 
cious.  "Thank  You  Mr.  Currier,  Thank  You  Mr.  Ives"  is  neither  a  fresh 
idea,  having  been  explored  elaborately  and  then  laid  to  rest  in  UP  IN 
CENTRAL  PARK,  nor  especially  adept.  In  the  lyric  of  "Naughty  but  Nice" 
there  is  a  line,  repeated  in  both  choruses,  "I  want  to  holler  Gangway 
to  show  that  I  care  less  than  Eva  Tanguay".  Even  granting  the  slim 
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possibility  that  audiences  around  the  nation  will  understand  the  refer- 
ence, it's  the  kind  of  rhymimg  that  was  in  heavy  vogue  among  nightclub 
material  writers  in  the  Thirties.  Both  Warren  and  Mercer  are  much^too 
good  for  this;  those  are  the  writers,  together  or  saparately,  of  Black 
Magic",  "I  Only  Have  Eyes  for  You",  "The  Atchison.Topeka  and  Santa  Fe", 
"Shuffle  Off  to  Buffalo"  and  a  hundred  other  great  picture  songs. 

Best  musical  routine  is  to  a  song  called  "Oops",  in  which  Astaire  and 
Vera  Ellen  dance  in,  out  and  alongside  of  a  Gay  Nineties  horse  car  and 
almost  as  good  is  the  dance  in  the  Mission  House  to  "Baby  Doll".  The 
scoring  job  by  Conrad  Salinger  and  Maurice  DePackh  makes  the  very  best 
of  the  situation  and  both  Keenan  Wynn,  cast  inevitably  as  the  friend 
and  Alice  Pearce,  Vera  Ellen's  fellow  welfare  worker,  labor  valiantly. 
It's  a  losing  fight. 

THE  BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK..  M.G.M.  Fred  Astaire,  Vera  Ellen.  Director, 
Charles  Walters.  Songs  by  Harry  Warren  and  Johnny  Mercer.  Musical 
Director,  Adolph  Deutsch.  Technicolor. 


WITH  A  SONG  IN  MY  HEART 
Alfred  Simon 


To  the  long,  and  apparently  inexhaustible,  array  of  musical  biographies  is  now 
added  that  of  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Jane  Froman.  Unlike  most  of  its  proto- 
types, this  is  not  primarily  success  story;  whereas  most  film  biographies  deal 
with  meteoric  rises  to  fame  (relieved  here  and  there  by  a  setback  or  two),  WITH 
A  SONG  IN  MY  HEART  emphasizes  the  setbacks,  for  the  logical  reason  that  they  have 
been  so  tragically  prominent  in  Miss  Froman's  career.  Ordinarily,  the  story  that 
unfolds  in  this  picture  would  seem  inexcusably  contrived,  and  perhaps  the  stops 
are  pulled  a  little  too  often  for  comfort.  But  the  story  is  left  behind  often 
enough  and  long  enough  to  allow  for  a  liberal  number  of  music  sequences. 

Musically,  the  picture  offers  very  little  off  the  beaten  track.  We  have  once 
again  a  succession  of  songs  —  there  are  26,  and  most  of  them  by  this  time  have 
been  used  more  than  once  in  previous  musical  films.  But  Miss  Froman  has  always 
chosen  good  songs  for  her  repertoire.  She  sings  them  in  fine  full  voice  as 
though  she  loved  them.  Consequently,  we  have  good,  unaffected,  and  warm-hearted 
performances  of  favorites  like  "Blue  Moon",  "That  Old  Feeling",  "Embraceable  You", 
"I'll  Walk  Alone",  "Get  Happy",  "They're  Either  Too  Young  or  Too  Old"  and  of 
course  WITH  A  SONG  IN  MY  HEART.  The  treatment  g^ven  this  last  number  is  undoubt- 
edly the  musical  high  spot  of  the  film.  To  a  lush,  but  not  over-orchestrated 
accompaniment,  Miss  Froman  sings  it  in  duet  with  Richard  Allan,  an  impressive 
newcomer  with  a  good  voice  and  appearance.  Incidentally,  it  was  especially 
gratifying  to  hear  the  verse  of  the  song  included,  and  makes  one  wish  that  this 
were  a  more  general  practice  —  at  least  when  the  verses  are  as  tuneful  as  this 
one. 

Another  effective  scene  is  the  finale  of  the  film,  in  which  Mis^  Froman,  after 
her  long  and  painful  recuperation,  returns  overseas  to  entertain  the  troops. 
This  sequence  has  Miss  Froman  responding  to  requests  shouted  to  her  from  the 
G.I.  audience  for  the  songs  of  their  home  towns  and  states.  This  develops  into 
a  medley  of  ten  or  twelve  old-timers  such  as  "Indiana",  "Chicago",  "California 
Here  I  Come",  "Give  My  Regards  to  Broadway",  "Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas",  the 
"Maine  Stein  Song",  "Alabamy  Bound",  etc.",  and  culminates  in  a  stirring  perfor- 
mance of  "America  the  Beautiful". 
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Susan  Hayward,  who  portrays  the  star,  "/as  a  happy  choice  for  the  role.  Not  only 
does  she  resemble  Miss  Froman  a  great  deal,  but  delivers  the  songs  with  a  lot  of 
conviction,  all  the  more  amazing  when  one  realizes  that  she  isn't  a  professional 
singer.  The  illusion  is  so  good  that  there  were  frequent  times  during  the  mus- 
ical portions  of  WITH  A  SONG  IN  MY  HEART  when  this  reviewer  was  completely  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  Miss  Froman  herself  he  was  watching.  And  a  good  word 
or  two  should  be  added  for  the  Herbert  Spencer  and  Earl  Hagen,  whose  tasteful 
orchestrations  were  in  the  always  capable  hands  of  20th  Century-Fox's  musical 
director,  Alfred  Newman, 

WITH  A  SONG  IN  MY  HEART..  20th  Century-Fox:  Susan  Hayward,  David  Wayne. 
Director,  Walter  Lang.  Musical  Director,  Alfred  Newman.  Technicolor. 


WITH  A  SONG  IN  MY  HEART  -  Record  Review  L-309 

Arthur  Knight 

WITH  A  SOMJ  IN  MY  HEART  ..  Capitol  Records  Album  available  in  all  3  speeds. 


Capitol's  recent  LP  issue  of  Jane  Froman  singing  a  good  dozen  of  the  songs 
from  her  film  biography  WITH  A  SONG  IN  MY  HEART  was  an  almost  inevitable 
release.  The  movie  itself,  with  its  32  musical  numbers,  frequently  resem- 
bled nothing  so  much  as  an  LP  with  pictures.  From  this  superabundance, 
Capitol  has  winnowed  not  necessarily  the  best  -  Froman  always  seemed  hap- 
piest with  the  ballads  of  the  'thirties  -  but  certainly  a  sturdy  selection 
of  popular  standards  that  includes  "Get  Happy",  "Tea  for  Two",  Blue  Moon", 
"Embraoeable  You",  and  the  title  song.  The  picture's  climax  comes  when 
Miss  Froman  returns  to  France  after  her  painful  series  of  operations  to 
entertain  troops  in  the  overseas  hospitals.  For  the  film, she  sings  a  group 
of  the  hit  songs  of  those  days  -  "I'll  Walk  Alone".  "They're  Either  Too 
Young  or  Too  Old",  "Don't  Sit  Under  the  Apple  Tree  and  the  inevitable 
"Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas". 

The  first  two  of  these  are  repeated  here,  and  it's  simply  incredible  how 
much  nostalgia  already  surrounds  them.  The  American  medley  that  closes 
both  the  picture  and  the  record  is  given  the  full  treatment,  with  chorus 
and  orchestra  under  George  Greeley  supplying  a  sort  of  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  symphonic  jazz  accompaniment.  The  Froman  voice  is  still  sweet,  big, 
lush,  just  a  little  too  refined  for  the  several  hot  numbers  she  essays  here, 
but  a  lovely  thing  for  the  many  ballads. 


Arthur  Knight 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  AFRICAN  QUEEN 

Allan  Gray  The  composer 


Charley  Allnutt  refers  to  the  little  ship  in  the  film  by  saying  "She's 
all  I've  got".  From  the  music-dramatic  point  of  view,  I  feel  that  the 
little  ship  really  is  the  musical  centre  of  the  picture  from  which  every- 
thing else  arises  and  I  therefore  made  her  the  main  theme  of  my  score. 
This  leit  motiv  has  many  variations  of  melody,  rhythm  and  colour,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  following  quotations^  /  I  b  io  Id) 
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The  love  motiv  is  a  simple,  warm  ttme  which  also  permits  a  number  of 
transformations . 
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Both  themes  according  to  my  conception  of  film-music  are  plastic  and 
characteristic  enough  to  give  the  conscious  or  unconscious  apactator 
of  the  movie  "the  missing  dimension"  and  to  relate  the  psychological 
context.  Naturally  in  an  outdoor  picture  of  this  kind  the  music  in 
the  main  had  to  be  direct  in  its  impact,  though  there  were  many  occa- 
sions where  quite  different  organized  musical  complexes  were  required, 

A  case  in  point  was  the  "Reed"  music,  when  the  ship  gets  stuck  in  a 
tangle  of  undergrowth.  The  basic  material  was  simplB  but  the  orches- 
tration had  to  carry  the  main  effect: 
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THE  AFRICAN  QUEEN  -  The  composer  and  the  film 
John  Huntley 


Allan  Gray  has  had  a  varied  career  in  all  types  of  music  in  Europe.  At  one 
time  a  pupil  of  Sohoerib erg's,  he  wrote  music  for  Max  Reinhardt's  production 
of  "Julius  Caesar",  a  children's  opera  called  "Wavelength  A.B.C.",  the  German 
film  "Emil  and  the  Detectives",  and  three  British  Shakespearean  productions  - 
"Love's  Labour  Lost",  at  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon,  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  with 
Robert  Donat  and  "Twelfth  Night  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  London.  His  British  films 
include  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  BLIMP,  A  CANTERBURY  TALE,  I  KNOW  WHERE 
I'M  GOING  and  STAIRWAY  TO  HEAVEN.  Sections  of  his  music  for  THE  AFRICAN 
QUEEN  will  be  published  by  Peter  Maurice. 

The  sound  track  of  the  film  has  been  carefully  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  fullest  dramatic  values  to  the  elements  of  sound  effects, dialogue 
and  music.  After  a  brief  musical  introduction,  the  natural  sounds  of  the  jun- 
gle take  over  during  a  fine  crane  shot  that  covers  most  of  the  titles  and 
leads  into  the  opening  shot.  There  rises  up  from  the  little  mission  hut  a  con- 
fused,wailing,  blurred  chant  and  we  discover  the  missionary  leader(played  by 
Robert  Morley;  attempting  to  organize  some  hymn  singing  with  natives  who  un- 
derstood little  or  nothing  of  European  music.  Katharine  Hepburn  is  seen  play- 
ing the  organ  under  difficulties!  This  is  a  brilliant  exposition  of  a  natural- 
istic musical  effect  being  used  as  a  dramatic  element  in  the  story  and  immedi- 
ately reveals  the  remarkable  grasp  of  film  technique  possessed  by  the  American 
director,  John  Huston. 

The  little  theme  for  the  boat  itself  makes  an  early  appearance  and  has  some 
good  momenta,  particularly  when  she  sails  forth  at  the  end,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
gale,  to  launch  her  hand -made  torpedos.  Many  scenes  that  might  have  been  over- 
played with  music  are  expressed  through  sound  only,  as  in  the  rain  storm.  This 
gives  music  all  the  greater  point  when  it  is  used,  notably  in  the  scenes  in 
the  thick  reeds  as  the  little  ship  gets  stuck  completely,  only  a  few  yards 
from  open  water,  although  this  is  not  known  to  the  occupants. 

The  film  opens  with  a  song;  it  ends  the  same  way.  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Katharine 
Hepburn  are  in  the  water,  swimming  tpwards  friendly  shores;  Joyfully  Bogart 
breaks  into  a  song  and  the  melody  is  taken  up  by  full  orchestra  as  Allan  Gray 
provides  a  fitting  Coda  to  an  unusual  and  interesting  Anglo-American  movie. 

THE  AFRICAN  QUEFN..  United  Artists.  Humphrey  Bogart, Katharine  Hepburn. 
Director, John  Huston.  Music,  Allan  Gray.  Technicolor. 
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TEACHING  FILM  MUSIC 
Elwyn  Schwartz 

Elwyn  Schwartz,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  music  at  the 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  has  sent  the  following  outline 
of  the  University's  activities  in  the  teaching  of  film  music. 

Our  new  $600,000  Music  Building  has  one  room, 
seating  over  one  hundred,  equipped  with  draw- 
shades,  which  serves  as  our  audio-visual  room. 
A  16mm.  projector,  screen,  record  player,  etc. 
are  permanently  in  the  room.  It  is  beautifully 
arranged  and  efficient  as  to  film  portrayal. 

Each  Friday  is  a  A  -7  day.  On  Friday,  films  and 
film  strips  are  shown  in  this  room  to  music  ed- 
ucation and  applied  music  classes.  The  emphasis 
here  is  on  teaching  value. 

Frequent  film  days  occur  at  other  times  -  for  ex- 
ample, in  conjunction  with  or  in  place  of  student 
recitals.  The  emphasis  is  on  inspiration  and  en- 
joyment. 

Our  new  Music  Building  has  a  Music  Education  work- 
shop. Samples  and  examples  of  useable  classroom 
material  are  on  display.  Catalogs  and  copies  of 
film  materials  may  be  found  here. 

All  my  music  education  classes  have  one  unit  on 
the  use  of  and  value  of  films  in  music  teaching. 
In  these  classes  FILM  MUSIC  and  such  fine  aids 
are  displayed,  used  and  recommended. 

Our  summer  school  graduate  classes  are  given  special 
film  showings  each  week. 

Our  student  teachers  have  a  project  sheet  as  sug- 
gested activities  in  their  teaching.  One  area  is 
the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  -  films,  etc. 

We  expect  our  prospective  teachers  to  go  out  know- 
ing what  and  how  to  use  films. 

Our  Music  Extension  Classes  (for  in-service  teach- 
ers and  class-room  teachers  not  music-majors) 
feature  a  weekly  film  showing  some  aspect  of  music 
education. 

Correlation  of  local  theatre  offerings  and  music 
education  (through  aid  of  your  magazine)  is  an 
important  area  in  our  offerings. 


We  welcome  reports  of  other  universities  and  educational  institutions 
as  well  as  public  libraries  as  to  their  activities  in  this  new  field 
of  music  education. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS 

Sigmund  Spaeth 


The  selection  of  AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS  for  the  Academy  Award  as  the  "best" 
picture  of  the  year  must  be  gratifying  to  all  those  who  appreciate  the 
value  of  music  to  the  screen.  George  Gershwin's  tone  poem,  which  gave 
this  film  both  its  title  and  its  climax,  may  be  considered  the  finest 
piece  of  "program  music"  yet  written  by  an  American.  The  novelty  of  its 
interpretation, along  with  that  of  some  outstanding  Gershwin  songs,  would 
seem  to  justify  the  award,  even  in  a  year  which  produced  such  master- 
pieces as  A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN,  A  STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE  and  DEATH  OF  A 
SALESMAN.  The  fact  that  these  pictures  dealt  with  the  more  tragic  as- 
pects of  American  life  should  not  necessarily  place  them  on  a  higher 
p'lane  of  art  than  is  represented  by  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  AN 
AMERICAN  IN  PARIS. 


Another  musical  picture  that  is  sure  to  win  the  acclaim  of  the  public 
and  success  at  the  box-office  is  WITH  A  SONG  IN  MT  HEART,  which  tells 
the  story  of  Jane  Froman's  courageous  recovery  from  the  accident  that 
nearly  cost  her  her  life.  The  singer's  voice,  which  is  heard  in  no  less 
than  36  songs,  is  more  expressive  than  ever,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  her 
tragic  ordeal,  and  Susan  Hayward's  acting  of  every  detail  of  the  vooalism 
marks  a  new  high  in  synchronization.  She  looks  just  as  attractive  as 
Hiss  Froman  herself,  which  is  the  greatest  compliment  one  could  pay  her. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  Irving  Berlin's  Lazy,  interpolated  in  BELLES  ON 
THEIR  TOES,  a  sequel  to  CHEAPER  BY  THE  DOZEH,  dealing  with  the  fabulous 
Gilbreth  family.  Lazy is  actually  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Berlin  songs, 
and  has  appeared  in  a  High  School  book  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  Paradoxi- 
cally, Hoagy  Carmichael,  generally  featured  as  a  songwriter  appears  in 
this  film  as  a  man-of-all-work,withotrt  ever  going  near  a  piano. 


The  episodes  from  OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC  are  now  appearing  in  television,  one  at 
a  time.  This  might  have  been  a  better  way  to  present  them  on  the  screen 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  movie  audience  to  lis- 
ten to  a  concert  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  even  with  considerable  showman- 
ship in  the  presentation  of  the  individual  numbers.  As  a  series  of  short 
subjects,  the  private  and  public  life  of  such  stars  as  Jascha  Heifetz, 
Marian  Anderson  and  Artur  Rubinstein  should  be  of  continued  interest  by 
way  of  TV  as  well  as  the  motion  picture  theatre. 


The  revival  of  the  nostalgic  DOWN  SOUTH,  through  an  effective  recording 
by  Spike  Jones (free  from  any  burlesque  or  slapstick)  draws  new  attention 
to  this  number's  interesting  history.  It  was  used  as  a  theme  song  for 
one  of  the  screen  presentations  of  SHOW  BOAT  and  has  been  copied  and  inte- 
grated many  times  since  then.  Actually  DOWN  SOUTH  was  written  in  1900  by 
an  Englishman,  W.H.Myddleton,  with  words  added  by  this  reviewer  27  years 
later.  To  many  listeners  it  represents  an  actual  folk-tune.  The  Spike 
Jones  record  takes  it  out  of  the  standard  into  the  current  "hit"  class. 
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FILM  MUSIC  NEWS 

NATIONAL      A  summing  up  of  the  work  of  the  National  Film  Music  Council 
FILM          during;  the  past  season  shows  a  steadily  widening  interest  in 
11JSIC         its  work  of  drawing  public  attention  to  music  in  the  films 
COUNCIL        and  encouraging  its  study  and  appreciation,  T»Ye  have  subscrib- 
ers now  in  tv:enty-one  foreign  countries.  In  a  single  day  our 
letters  range  from  inquiries  en  film  music  by  the  State  Department,  a  word  of 
praise  from  an  internationally  famous  critic  to  a  request  for  Audio-visual 
advico  from  a  teacher  in  a  tiny  Iowa  village  or  a  program  plan  wanted  by  a 
club  woman  in  an  isolated  Texas  town.  Fortunately,  people  fully  qualified  to 
answer  these  requests  are  making  their  professional  knowledge  and  help  more 
and  more  available  to  us,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  educators,  students, 
librarians,  writers  and  musicians  who  have  worked  with  us  during  this  season. 
However  for  proper  growth,  we  need  still  more  constructive  interest, -both  on 
the  part  of  the  motion  picture  industry  and  the  public.  From  the  music  depart- 
ments of  the  former,  we  ask  infinitely  more  information,  made  easily  available 
to  us.  From  our  readers  we  ask  aid  in  securing  new  subscribers  to  meet  the 
growing  expenses  of  our  non-profit  making  project.   If  each  subscriber  could 
get  a  new  subscriber  for  us,  our  magazine  would  be  able  to  put  through  some 
long  needed  improvements.   Cooperate  with  us  to  make  FILM  MUSIC  more  the  mag- 
azine it  should  be. 

SAN  JOSE      The  California  Music  Educators  As so. held  its  meeting  in  San  Jose 
CALIFORNIA     in  March  with  Dr.  Marian  Jordalen  of  Sacramento  as  chairman  of 
BIENNIAL       the  audio-visual  section.   Committee  projects  planned  for  the 

next  two  years  include  a  study  of  record  libraries,  recommenda- 
tions for  centralization  of  materials  and  interchange  of  teaching  experience, 
information  on  musical  television  programs.  Film  committee  plans  were  extensive; 
the  publicizing  of  new  films,  a  survey  of  music  educators  film  needs, erection 
of  workshops  to  demonstrate  teaching-film  use.   Films  were  available  for  preview 
during  conference  hours.  Dr.  Ormsby,  California  State  Department  of  Audio-Vis- 
ual, and  DT-.  Richard  Lewie,  San  Jose  State  College  were  consultants.  Dorothy 
Jean  Short  was  chairman  of  Films  and  Film-Strips. 

GAIL  KUBIK     Gail  Kubik's  "Symphony  Concertante"  won  this  year's  Pulitzer 

Prize  for  music.  Mr.  Kubik  has  also  won  recognition  as  a  film 
composer,  beginning  with  his  scores  written  for  Government  films 
during  World  '.Tar  II.  Among  these  was  the  distinguished  MEMPHIS 
BELLE.  His  most  recent  triumph  in  the  film  music  field  was  of  quite  a  different 
sort-  the  score  for  the  Academy  Award  winning  cartoon  GERALD  McBGING  BCING  - 
which  was  instrumental  in  his  receiving  the  Prix  de  Rome.  The  cartoon  score  has 
been  arranged  for  orchestral  use  and  was  played  by  Thomas  Scheman  last  year. 

EVENINGS      For  the  benefit  of  those  who  assume  that  Hollywood  is  epitomized 
ON  THE        in  the  super-drugstore  premiere,  we  call  attention  to  the  April 
ROOF          concert  in  a  series  called  "Evenings  on  the  Roof",  given  at  the 

Vfest  Hollywood  Auditorium.  The  concert  which  consisted  of  a  con- 
plete  performance  of  Bach's  Art  of  Fugue,  stands  as  imposing  evidence  of  the 
wholesome  way  musicians  of  Hollywood,  at  least,  spend  their  own  time.  Under  the 
supervision  of  Don  Christlieb  and  Lawrence  Morton,  a  corps  of  transcribers  scored 
the  twenty  movements  for  a  large  assortment  of  instruments  including  the  exotic 
alto  flute  and  baritone  oboe.  The  full  ensemble  was  brought  to  bear  in  Mr. 
Morton's  transcription  of  Contrapunctus  XI  and  again  in  the  final  Contrapunctus 
XX  in  a  setting  by  David  Raksin.  The  evening  closed  with  the  choral-prelude 
"Vor  dienem  Thron  tret  ich  hiermit"  which  Bach  dictated  from  his  death-bed,  and 
which  was  included  in  the  first  publication  of  the  whole  work  "to  make  up  for 
what  is  wanting  to  the  last  fugue."  The  performance  represented  the  collaboration 
of  more  than  forty  enthusiastic  persons  whose  reward  for  their  efforts  was,  we 
are  sure,  any  thing  but  financial.  For  such  an  operation  carried  out  in  such  a 
spirit,  we  congratulate  all  hands.  IT.  H. 


PICTURA 

Frank  Lewin 

The  following  remarks  suggested  by  a  viewing  of  FICTURA  represent  a  one-sided 
approach,  that  of  the  musician,  to  films  about  art.  However,  I  believe  that 
in  a  film,  and  especially  a  film  of  this  type,  music  must  do  more  than  supply 
a  sounding  "background;  it  should  furnish  an  intrinsically  valid  contribution 
to  the  whole. 

Six  films  about  six  different  painters  are  lumped  together  under  the  heading 
PICTURA.  They  form  no  discernible  organic  entity  either  in  subject  matter, 
narration  or  music;  on  the  contrary,  they  offer  a  study  in  contrasts.  In  them, 
as  in  a  laboratory,  may  be  observed  different  attempts  to  cope  with  the  problem 
posed  by  combining  picture,  voice  and  music.  This  problem  is  capable  of  a  com- 
parative satisfactory  solution  in  a  film  employing  live  sound, speech  and  music, 
as  well  as  effects,  can  be  readily  integrated  with  the  action.  A  film  about  art, 
however,  is  composed  of  three  distinct  elements:  the  paintings  under  scrutiny, 
the  narration  and  the  music,  all  of  which  must  somehow  be  fused  to  form  a  whole. 

The  subject  matter  of  art  films  lends  itself  ideally  to  an  imaginative  use  of 
these  three  elements.  What  seems  of  specific  interest  is  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  combining  voice  and  music  -  -  what  happens  to  music  that  is  interest- 
ing in  its  own  right  when  placed  behind  narration;  vice  versa,  how  does  "back- 
ground" music  sound  when  given  more  than  usual  prominence  in  widely  spaced  nar- 
ration? What  about  musical  style  vis-a-vis  the  subject  discussed  in  the  film? 
Which  musical  medium  is  most  effective:  full  orchestra,  chamber  ensembles,  solo 
instruments,  voices;  silence?  What  about  the  introduction  of  realistic  sound 
effects?  Not  all  these  questions  are  answered  throughout  the  six  films,  but  a 
good  many  seem  quite  pressing  after  looking  at  PICTURA. 

I.  THE  LOST  PARADISE  —  Hieronymus  Bosch.  Narrated  by  Vincent  Price. 
Score  by  Roman  Vlad. 

A  hurdy-gurdy-like  section  of  music  for  full  orchestra  accompanies  effectively 
a  view  of  a  large  section  of  the  canvas.  VYhen  the  camera  moves  in  on  details, 
the  music  grows  delicate  and  illustrates  the  fantastic  figures  with  eerie  ef- 
fects. As  long  as  this  music  forms  a  background  to  the  voice  the  overall  im- 
pression is  satisfactory,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  fore  after  a  while  its  lack 
of  substance  becomes  somewhat  pointless. 

Technically  all  is  not  as  it  should  be  with  this  section  of  PICTURA.  The  track 
founds  blurred  and  distorted,  and  there  are  some  rather  poor  cuts  in  the  music. 
Furthermore, voice  and  music  are  not  carefully  coordinated.  One  of  the  banes  of 
combining  narration  and  music  is  the  artificial,  or  dial  induced,  decrescendo 
into  the  background  of  a  chord  or  passage  in  full  bloom.  If  this  process  is 
carried  out  without  regard  to  fading  at  logical  places  in  the  music  the  effect 
can  be  crude  in  the  extreme.  As  an  example,  when  the  angel  drives  Adam  and 
Eve  out  of  Eden,  the  full  orchestra  quite  adequately  underlines  the  scene.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  has  just  been  faded  down  to  let  the  narrator  also 
make  his  point.  The  instances  could  be  multiplied. 

II.  THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  URSULA  Vittore  Carpaccio(l460-152fi).  Narrated  by 

Gregory  Peck.  Score  by  Roman  Vlad. 

The  score  employs,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  listening,  as  large  an  orches- 
tra as  the  film  on  Hieronymus  Bosch;   it  is  cursed  with  an  equally  bad  track. 

As  the  story  unfolds,  the  nusic  follows  it  well.   In  its  quieter  moments  it 
poss-esses  appeal  and  character  in  its  own  right;  when  it  gets  climactic,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  -~uite  bear  out  the  promise  of  the  less  animated  parts  and 
takes  advantage  of  some  pretty  routine  sequences  to  whip  up  excitement.  The 
description  of  Ursula  and  her  suitor  meeting  and  their  immediate  love  is  ac- 


companied  by  a  solo  violin,  alas.  As  in  the  Bosch  picture,  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  attempt  made  to  plan  the  placing  of  the  narration  entrances  so  as 
to  come  at  logical  places  in  the  music.  It  may  be  that  no  attempt  at  all  was 
made  to  correlate  the  two  elements  before  they  were  mixed.  It  is  discouraging 
enough  to  be  forced  to  dispense  with  such  correlation  in  those  industrial  and 
documentary  films  in  which  the  voice  must  deliver  a  certain  quota  of  informa- 
tion and  the  music  tries  to  make  up  for  the  unnatural  silence  of  the  scenes 
shown.  In  a  film  about  art,  however,  such  a  lack  of  sensitivity  can  hardly  be 
placed  under  the  heading  of  necessity. 

III.  FRANCISCO  GOYA(1746-1828).  Narration  by  Harry  Garble. 

Andres  Segovia  plays  music  by  Isaac  Albeniz  on  the  guitar. 

I  have  been  trying  to  analyze  why  this  section  of  the  six  satisfied  me  most  as 
a  musical  corollary  to  the  picture.   On  the  one  hand  the  music  consists  of  num- 
bers by  Albeniz  which,  naturally  have  been  composed  independent  of  this  or  any 
other  film.  Then  also  here  one  solo  instrument  which  could  not  hope  to  match 
the  practically  unlimited  possibilities  of  orchestral  combinations.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  plus  factors  in  this  instance  outweighed  the  advantages 
offered  by  a  more  traditional  approach. 

For  one  thing,  the  color  of  the  guitar  serves  it  eoually  well  to  stand  alone  or 
provide  a  background  to  the  speaking  voice.  Another  point  worth  considering  is 
the  fact  that  as  the  music  obviously  could  not  be  scored  to  the  picture,  the 
picture  was  cut  to  fit  the  music.  Even  though  some  of  the  cutting  effects  do 
not  quite  come  off  in  places,  and  in  others  are  effective  on  a  rather  naive 
level,  somehow  the  music  fits.  On  top  of  that,  an  attempt  has  obviously  been 
made  to  correlate  voice  and  music  as  to  placing  of  narration."  Also,  the  music 
has  contour,  proportion  and  a  direction  of  its  own  and  again  this  satisfied 
somehow.  I,:aybe  the  main  factor  in  all  this  is  Andres  Segovia.  To  the  individ- 
ual artist,  with  all  the  advantages  of  flexibility,  compared  to  the  relatively 
impersonal  quality  of  an  orchestra,  this  implies.  Finally,  the  intimacy  engen- 
dered of  necessity  by  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  camera  seems  to  call  for  small 
effects  which  suggest  more  than  they  illustrate.  In  the  whole  course  of  PICTDRA 
nothing  came  close  to  moving  me  as  much  as  the  few  plucked  that  underline  Goya's 
portrayal  of  war's  aftermath  (the  narration  is  mercifully  absent  at  this  point). 


To  sum  up,  this  section  of  PICTURA  satisfied  me  musically,  and  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  some  of  this  satisfaction  must  contribute  to  the  overall  effect. 


VI.  GRANT  WOOD  (1892-1942).  Narrated  by  Henry  Fonda.  Score  by  Lan  Adomian,  musi- 
cal direction  by  Jack  Shaindlin. 

This  last  section  of  PICTURA  is  the  most  satisfying  all  around,  in  many  respects. 
In  scenes,  such  as  for  example  the  painting  of  the  farmer's  household  around  the 
dinner  table,  the  music  consists  of  a  clean  folk  tune  treatment  that  is  bouncy 
and  refreshing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  and  clarity  of  the  paintings 
are  not  always  reflected  in  the  score.  Some  of  the  music,  especially  several  of 
the  trumpet  and  woodwind  solos  of  which  there  are  many  throughout  the  score, just 
doesn't  say  very  much.  This  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  music  stands  by 
itself  as  it  does  in  the  calendar  sequence.  In  the  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere 
I  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  at  one  point  that  picture  cuts,  Longfellow's 
poem  being  recited  by  the  narrator,  and  the  music  went  each  its  own^way  without 
regard  to  the  rhythm  of  one  another. 

The  main  title  music,  preceding  the  entire  production  has  also  been  written  by 
Mr.  Adomian.  It  is  strong  and  interesting  and  creates  expectations  about 
PICTURA  which,  apart  from  the  Goya  and  Grant  Wood  sections  are  hardly  realized. 

PICTURA..  Adventure  in  Art.  Pictura  Films  Corp.  Narrators,  Vincent  Price,  Gregory 
Peck,  Harry  Marble,  Lilli  Palmer,  Martin  Gabel,  Henry  Fonda.  Music  by  Roman  Vlad, 
Isaac  Albeniz,  Guy  Bernard,  Darius  Milhaud  and  Lan  Adomian.  Special  musical 
arrangements.  Jack  Shaindlini 

CRY  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY 

Robert  G.  McBride 

R.  Gallois  Montbrun  has  furnished  a  solid,  effective  score  for  this  picture; 
indeed,  music  that "fits".  It  is  not  without  its  surprises,  for  the  story  gets 
under  way  with  a  notable  absence  of  orchestral  background,  depending  on  sound 
and  scene  to  carry  it  a  considerable  time.  After  the  introductory  chimes, male 
voices,  possibly  native, set  the  mood  with  an  Anglo-African  religious  chant, 
lacking  in  the  usual  perfection  of  polished  singing,  thus  creating  a  rather 
stark  "down-to-earth"  quality.  I  was  reminded  of  GRAPES  OF  WRATH,  with  its 
solo  banjo  for  a  "main- title*. 

Later,  it  seemed  the  music  would  merely  be  used  as  actual  sound  for  local  col- 
or: instruments  of  the  slums,  shanty-town,  and  streets.  In  fact,  one  montage 
occurs  without  the  customary  use  of  music  at  all,  and  I  had  just  about  settled 
for  a  film  without  orchestral  background  when  quite  suddenly,  a  symphonic  pas- 
sage commented  on  the  deplorable  plight  of  Absalom's  common-law  wife.  From 
this  on,  the  music  pointed  up  the  problem  set  forth  in  the  story  with  timely 
punctuations.  The  absence  of  music  when  Jarvis  learns  of  his  son's  death,  is 
quite  effective. 

I  wasn't  entirely  satisfied  with  the  theme  used  to  depict  anguish  of  the  mother 
and  father,  but  it  was  nevertheless  along  right  lines,  and  was  notable  in  its 
restraint.  And, it  developed  to  a  purpose  with  their  trying  to  fathom  and  under- 
stand their  loss.  The  remainder  of  the  film  contains  routine  music  cues,  but 
they  happily  are  not  carried  too  far,  and  merge  into  scenes  which  are  amply 
sustained  by  sound  and  dialogue. 

Mr.  Kontbrun  manages  to  bring  the  picture  to  a  close  with  a  strong  climax. 
Kumalo's  struggle  to  understand  his  tragedy,  his  struggle  to  "rise  from  the 
dark  landscape"  is  deftly  illustrated  in  the  alternation  of  a  chorale  with  a 
powerful, rising  sequence  of  intense  emotional  quality.  This  grows  to  a  full- 
orchestra  height,  leaving  him  with  a  ray  of  hope  to  overcome  his  despair. 

CRY  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY..  London  Films,  United  Artists.  Canada  Lee,  Charles 
Carson.  Directed  by  Zoltan  Korda.  Music,  R.  Gallois  Montbrun.  Musical  Director, 
Dr.  Hubert  Clifford. 


HIGH  TREASON 

Quaintance  Eaton 

HIGH  TREASON  is  a  superior  British  thriller  turned  out  by  the  same  team 
which  gave  us  SEVEN  DAYS  TC  NOON.  Roy  Boulting  was  responsible  for  the 
direction,  and  collaborated  on  the  story  v:ith  Frank  Harvey.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  team  is  John  Addison,  who  v/rote  original  scores  for  both  films. 
Not  having  seen  (or  heard)  SEVER  DAYS  TO  NOON,'  I  cannot  say  whether  Kr. 
Addison's  music  was  better  or  worse  in  HIGH  TREASON,  but  his  competence 
and  craftsmanship  are  obvious.   Like  all  good  background  music,  which  is 
the  type  Mr.  Addison  has  been  called  on  to  supply  for  the  main  part  of  the 
picture,  the  score  is  unobtrusive  in  its  bid  for  attention  apart  from 
heirhtening  mood,  moment,  and  atmosphere.   In  fact,  it  so  perfectly  filled 
its  functions  at  my  first  viewing  of  the  picture  that  I  could  not  remember 
much  of  it  to  write  about,  and  went  back  for  a  second  try  -  enjoying  the 
film  equally  well  tha  second  time,  by  the  way. 

To  tell  the  entire  story  would,  in  itself,  constitute  high  treason  to  the 
thriller  fans.  It  concerns  the  plot  of  a  band  of  foreign  agents  to  sabotage 
British  industries  by  simultaneously  blowing  up  power  plants  and  seizing 
control.  One  by  one  the  spies  are  linked  together  in  a  tenuous  chain  which 
begins  with  a  dock  worker,  leads  through  a  radio  supply  shop  owned  by  a 
youth,  Jimmy  Ellis,  into  a  Tutorial  College,  and  on  to  high  places*  Forg- 
ing the  chain  which  leads  to  the  downfall  of  the  plot  are  three  Scotland 
Yard  bigwigs  and  their  assistants.  London  streets  and  buildings,  the  in- 
side of  Scotland  Yard,  the  docks  and  ships  constitute  the  locale,  with  the 
denouement  played  out  in  the  frightening  confusion  of  a  big  power  plant. 

The  music  begins  with  the  titles,  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  to  which  horns  are 
added,  over  drum  rolls  and  beaten  cymbals,  and  fading  into  Big  Ben's  chimes 
and  London  street  noises.  From  here  on,  music  is  used  with  an  economy  that 
is  both  canny  and  uncanny.  One  would  swear,  at  the  picture's  end,  that  there 
had  been  almost  continuous  music,  but  this  is  not  true.  There  are  25  back- 
ground music  cues  in  the  90-minute  film,  but  none  of  them  runs  long  —  some 
are,  indeed,  but  a  momentary  tremor,  a  thin  whine,  or  a  "tink-tink  of  nervous 
apprehension. 

Three  themes  are  discernible  in  this  fragmentary  web  of  sound.  One,  an  ascend- 
ing three-note  figure,  usually  followed  by  a  downward  rushing  passage,  seems 
to  signify  every  entrance  of  young  Jimmy,  the  innocent  who  has  been  trapped  by 
mistaken  idealism  into  working  for  the  spies.  This  appears  in  several  varia- 
tions, in  different  instrumentation,  and  attached  to  other  motivations  as  the 
occasion  arises.  Perhaps  its  most  impressive  use  is  in  a  scene  which  begins 
with  the  highly-placed  villain  decoding  a  definitive  message  for  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  sabotage  plan,  accompanied  by  a  shivering  tremolo  which  bursts 
suddenly  into  a  brass  sforzando.  As  the  scene  dissolves  to  Jimmy,  now  a  cap- 
tive in  the  school  which  is  the  gang's  headquarters,  a  compassionate  melody 
by  the  cello  is  heard,  followed  by  Jimmy's"  theme  in  the  violins,  over  an 
orchestral  tremolo. 

A  second  theme,  tauter  in  outline,  but  violently  developed,  pertained  to  the 
conspirators'  planning,  while  the  discovery  of  each  new  menacing  situation 
or  personality  is  heralded  by  that  suspenseful  "tink-tink"  made  possibly  by  a 
wood-block,  although  its  sound  seems  more  metallic.  There  are  several  in- 
stances of  sforzando  fanfares,  drum  rolls,  and  agitated  tutti's,  all  used 
sparingly.  At  the  climax,  when  the  suspense  has  been  heightened  by  the  throb 
of  dynamos,  punctuated  by  gun-fire,  the  danger  is  averted  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  triumphant  trumpets.  The  postscript,  or  coda,  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing twists  in  recent  film-making  and  one  typical  of  the  British  gift  for  under- 
statement was  unaccompanied  at  first,  but  music  builds  under  it  to  a  flourish- 
ing end.  The  laughter  is  so  strong  by  this  time,  however,  that  Mr.  Addison's 
final  effects  can  hardly  be  heard. 


In  addition  to  the  background 
material,  the  composer  has  made 
clever  use  of  original  music  in 
several  situations.  The  plot  in- 
volves a  "new"  music  society,  one 
of  those  groups  of  earnest  seekers 
after  light  which  lends  itself  so 
readily  to  ridicule.  We  hear  a 
snatch  of  an  "original"  piano  solo, 
with  restless, rising,  twisting 
themes,  played  in  performance  and 
later  repeated  fragment arily  in 
records  in  Jimmy's  shop.  There  is 
also  a  string  trio,  which  is  intro- 
duced as  being  "intellectual,  and 
not  so  easy  to  grasp  at  first,  but 
under  the  cerebral  layer  possessing 
lots  of  jolly  good  tunes.*  It  is 
only  moderately  dissonant,  not  one- 
tenth  as  disagreeable  -  or  even 
provocative  -  as  it  obviously  seems 
to  the  police  inquirer  who  has  to 
sit  through  a  session  of  the  club's 
activities  to  get  a  line  on  a  sus- 
pect. A  third  original  theme  is  a  cheap,  "bustling  tune  by  accordian  and  saxo- 
phone which  accompanies  the  luckless  dockman  to  his  door  -  and  to  his  death  - 
in  a  shabby  flat.  Mr.  Addison  has  also  employed  two  popular  tunes  in  a  bar-room 
scene,  "Dear  Old  Pals?  by  G.W.Hunt,  and"Colonel  Bogey"  by  Alford,  which  are 
heard  only  momentarily. 

HIGH  TREASON  ..  J.  Arthur  Rank.  A  Pacemaker-Mayer-Kingsley  Release. 

Liam  Redmond,  Kenneth  Griffith.  Director, Roy  Boulting.  Music,  John  Addison. 


There  are  unfortunately  but  few  kind  things  to  say  about  the  score  written 
for  this  film;  unfortunately,  because  this  film  could  have  been  helped  a 
great  deal  by  an  intelligent  use  of  music.  There  are  many  moments  where 
the  camera  focuses  on  details  of  landscape,  sculpture,  and  the  kind  of  stat- 
uesque pageantry  peculiar  to  this  play.   In  these  moments  the  total  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  music  becomes  painfully  evident. 

The  fussy  title  music  sets  the  key  for  the  whole  score.  This  uncalm  and  busy 
music  suffers  from  a  lack  of  harmonic  clarity  as  well  as  from  inept  scoring; 
the  ideas  thus  presented  are  not  really  very  interesting  to  start  with,  and 
to  complete  the  unfavorable  picture  the  track  lacks  depth  and  resonance.  The 
initial  impression  is  confirmed  as  the  score  urfolds  in  conjunction  with  a 
picture  that  seems  too  uncomfortably  faithful  to  the  play  to  make  for  sustain- 
ed interest  as  a  film.  In  the  music,  effects  follow  effects,  some  dangerous- 
ly close  to  the  kind  of  background  employed  for  second  rate  radio  mystery 
shows.  One  sits  waiting  for  some  small  portion  of  music  that  is  born  of 
genuine  musical  impulses.   A  cut  above  the  rest  of  the  score  is  the  music 
accompanying  the  procession  of  the  three  tempters.  But  even  this  compara- 
tively higher  level  of  interest  is  not  sustained,  and  the  music  reverts  to 
its  tremolos  and  bustling  strings.   This  is  a  very  disappointing  score,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  great  opportunity  the  subject,  atmosphere  and  spraw^ 
ling  format  of  MURDER  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  presents  to  a  composer  to  write  music, 
not  merely  background. 

MURDER  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL.  •  Classic  Pictures.  Father  John  Groser,  Alexander 
Guage.  Director,  George  Hoellering.  Music,  Laszlo  Lajtha.  Screen  Play 
by  T.S.Eliot.  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  conducted  by  Sir  Adrian  Boult. 


THE  TWO  MOUSEKETEERS  with  score  excerpts 

Albert  Mellot 

After  a  detailed  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  cartoon  music  with  Scott 
Bradley,  I'.G.K. 's  scorer  of  cartoons,  plus  the  opportunity  to  view  a  number 
of  cartoons  with  only  the  music  track  coining  from  the  loudspeaker,  we  have 
come  away  with  the  feeling  that  some  of  the  most  descriptive  music  being 
written  today  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Bradley  for  that  all  too  often  overlook- 
ed phase  of  cinematic  art,  the  animated  cartoon.  At  the  risk  of  offending 
the  sound  effects  and  dialogue  departments,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  in 
many  cases  the  music  is  perfectly  capable  of  sustaining  the  cartoon  story 
without  the  use  of  these  additional  elements. 

Bradley,  who  has  been  scoring  cartoons  for  the  past  15  years  (  he  was  at 
work  on  the  score  for  Production  No.  263  at  the  time  of  our  visit)  likes 
to  emphasize  the  almost  unlimited  freedom  which  the  cartoon  composer  has 
as  compared  with  the  composers  for  the  other  forms  of  cinema.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  many  composers  that  film  producers  tend  to  underestimate  the  a- 
bility  of  the  audience  to  absorb  the  modern  idiom.  In  the  case  of  the  compos- 
er for  cartoons  the  producer  allows  him  a  compatatively  free  hand  to  write 
whatever  music  he  feels  will  best  suit  the  film.  As  with  other  forms  of  dra- 
matic music,  the  essence  of  success  in  scoring  for  cartoons  lies  in  creating 
music  which  fits  the  story,  so  that  to  a  great  extent  the  inherent  quality 
of  the  cartoon  may  determine  the  quality  of  the  music  which  will  underscore 
it.  The  best  of  music,  even  Scott  Bradley's  music, cannot  salvage  a  poorly 
constructed  cartoon. 

Bradley  recalls  that  in  the  early  days  of  cartoons  one  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems of  the  composer  lay  in  the  story,  or  in  most  cases  the  lack  of  a  story, 
since  many  early  cartoons  were  little  more  than  animated  vaudeville  acts.  In 
reverse  of  the  situation  today,  sound  effects  were  regarded  as  being  of  great- 
er importance  than  music.  Today  the  underscoring  of  a  cartoon  is  expected  to 
sustain  the  action,  and  since  each  cartoon  is  roughly  equal  in  length  to  the 
"William  Tell"  overture,  the  cartoon  composer  must  tell  a  complete  musical 
story  in  the  time  that  Rossini  prepares  the  audience  for  the  opening  of  the 
curtain. 

In  scoring  for  cartoons,  Bradley  emphasizes  that  the  orchestration  is  practi- 
cally dictated  by  the  action  which  is  being  underscored.  Each  instrument  is 
capable  of  producing  effects  unique  to  that  instrument  -  -  effects  which 
".".'ould  be  unobtainable  by  assigning  the  same  music  to  other  instruments.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  Bradley's  use  of  instrumental  effects  is  the  recent 
THE  TWO  FOUSEKETESR3  in  the  Tom  and  Jerry  series.  The  cartoon  received  the 
Academy  Award  for  1951  in  the  Short  Subject  field,  the  seventh  such  award 
for  MGM.  It  features  Nibbles,  a  tiny  French  mouse  with  a  captivating  voice. 

At  the  opening  of  the  cartoon,  Tom  has  been  instructed  to  guard  a  heavily  la- 
den banquet  table  or  "Off  comes  ze  head".  These  words  of  the  captain  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  shot  of  a  guillotine  underscored  with  a  guillotine  motiv  con- 
sisting of  a  four  measure  crescendo  and  decrescendo  roll  on  a  field  drum.  As 
Tom  guards  the  table  we  have  pompous  music  for  full  orchestra  almost  in  the 
style  of  a  Verdi  opera.  The  music  reaches  its  climax  in  one  measure  and  in 
the  following  measure  we  have  complete  contrast  in  an  innocuous  little  melody 
scored  for  flute  and  two  clarinets  to  accompany  the  action  of  Jerry  and  Nib- 
bles cautiously  peering  into  the  room.  The  use  of  flute  and  clarinet  to  pro- 
duce the  contrast  here  is  characteristic  of  cartoon  scoring;   it  is  the  one 
combination  that  meets  the  demands  of  the  story  at  this  point. 

After  Jerry  and  Nibs  have  arrived  on  the  banquet  table,  Nibs  is  entranced, 
among  other  things,  by  a  towering  hunk  of  cheese.  As  he  scampers  across  the 
table  to  the  cheese,  Bradley  has  accompanied  him  by  a  rapid  passage  in  trip- 
lets played  by  a  piano,  because,  as  Bradley  emphasizes,  when  used  in  this  way 
no  other  instrument  is  capable  of  producing  quite  the  same  effect. 


Nibs  climbs  the  cheese  from  the  inside,  stopping  at  each  hole  to  show  us 
his  mischievous  face,  and  with  each  further  ascent  of  the  cheese  he  is  under- 
scored by  an  ascending  clarinet  and  string  figure  which  follows  his  action. 

The  mice  continue  to  play  havoc  with  the  food,  and  at  the  same  time  sing 
"Alouette".  until  Tom  interrupts  by  stabbing  Jerry  with  his  sword  and  Nibs 
exclaims,   Attention  la  vous  pourriez  faire  mal  a  quelqu'un,  monsieur  pussy- 
cat -  -  -  PUSSY-CATI  !  !   Oh  secours  au  secour  le  pussy-cat, le  pussy-cat, oh 
secours  du  pussy-cat  I"  In  examining  Bj-adley's  underscoring;  at  this  point,  we 
can  pick  up  a  free  translation  of  this.  We  note  that  Bradley  again  utilizes 
a  single  instrument  for  the  melody,  in  this  case  the  bassoon,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  tremolo  in  the  viola  and  cello.  The  melody  used  is  "Alouette",  in 
augmented  rhythm.  As  Nibs  realizes  to  whom  he  has  spoken,  he  dictates  a 
change  in  the  music  to  match  his  reaction,  and,  although  Bradley  continues 
the  use  of  "Alouette",  now  it  is  given  to  flute  and  oboe  and  the  rhythm  is 
no  longer  augmented,  which  provides  an  almost  complete  contrast  to  the  bas- 
soon presentation. 

We  continue  our  cartoon  story  with  a  flight,  during  which  Nibs  gets  flipped 
into  a  glass  of  champagne.  This  calls  for  inebriation  music  and  for  this  pur- 
pose Brdaley  utilizes  chromatics  in  the  wood-wind  and  xylophone,  another  ef- 
fective instrument  combination.  The  flight  ends  with  Jerry  and  Nibs  loading  a 
cannon  with  food  and  firing  it  at  Tom. 

In  addition  to  the  sound  effects  we  have  a  woodwind  trill  followed  by  a  roll 
on  a  low  drum  to  the  point  of  "BOCM".  We  now  cut  to  a  shot  of  Nibs  and  Jerry 
in  the  street,  and  we  hear  the  ominous  guillotine  motiv.  The  camera  shows  the 
blade  of  the  guillotine  being  raised  and  dropped,  and  as  the  cartoon  ends  Nibs, 
in  the  mock  seriousness  of  his  captivating  French  voice,  says,  "Pauvre,  pauvre 
pussy-cat". 
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CAN  FILM  COMPOSING  BE  TAUGHT 

with  score  excerpts 
Boris  A.  Kremenliev 


Composing  for  films  differs  from  any  other  kind  of  composing  only  in  the 
realization  that  certain  technical  aspects  of  film  making  impose  limita- 
tions upon  the  musical 'material  employed.  Composers  like  Vaughan  Williams, 
Aaron  Copland,  Darius  Milhaud,  George  Antheil,  and  William  Walton  have 
proved  that  this  craft  can  be  learned. 

The  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  is  extremely  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing an  active  Theater  Arts  Department  whose  students  in  the  Motion  Picture 
Division  have  been  turning  out  films  in  increasing  numbers  —  documentaries, 
educational  films,  cartoons,  entertainment  shorts,  and  many  that  evade 
classification.  Most  of  these  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  young 
composers  to  learn  the  craft  of  scoring  music  for  films.  A  few,  of  course, 
use  recorded  music,  like  Flora  Mock's  PAPER  MOON  and  Sam  Zebba's  UIRAPURU, 
based  on  the  Villa-Lobes  recordings. 

When  a  student-producer  feels  that  he  needs  a  specially  tailored  score  for 
his  picture,  he  contacts  the  student  composers  in  the  Music  Department. 
We  have  found  that  if  several  motion  pictures  are  shown  to  prospective 
film  composers,  a  happier  combination  of  producer  and  composer  results, 
since  the  music  student  has  a  choice  of  several  films  and  the  producer  a 
choice  of  composers.  Not  infrequently  producer  and  composer  meet  to  dis- 
cuss their  problems  before  the  film  is  shot.   This  gives  the  producer  the 
opportunity  to  allow  the  music  to  play  a  vital  part  in  the  picture. 

Because  the  soundproof  studios,  control  rooms,  elaborate  recording  equip- 
ment, and  symphony  orchestras  are  not  available,  we  make  the  best  of  what 
w»  have.  A  more  ideal  situation  would  naturally  result  in  a  technically 
superior  final  product,  but  we  felt  that  it  is  better  to  experiment  under 
existing  conditions  than  not  to  experiment  at  all.  The  students  score 
their  music  for  whatever  instrumental  combinations  we  could  muster  and  we 
record  at  night  when  outside  noises  are  least  audible.  Thus,  we  have 
done  some  exciting  scores  for  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon,  trumpet,  trombone, 
piano  and  tympany.  For  BROKEN  SPACE (Disney- type  impressions  of  a  pro- 
gressive jazz  piece)  Donn  Cambern  used  three  trumpets,  four  trombones, 
piano  3nd  percussion.  He  is  considering  another  score  for  a  solo  clarinet. 
Richard  Jones  has  used  woodwinds  and  harpsichord.  For  DR. GLOOM  and  DR. CHEER 
(fable  by  Fontaine)  Mantle  Hood  used  alto  flute, clarinet,  harpsichord, 
celeste  and  bassoon.  "The  combination,"  states  Mr.  Hood,  "is  not  only  col- 
orful, but  extremely  rich  in  dynamic  possibilities...  I  think  I  will  use 
it  again  sometime." 

For  BIRD  HDNT,  Robert  Erich  Wolf  useo.  only  three  clarinets,  cello,  and 
piano(  which  he  played  himself).  The  story  which  Richard  Hawkins  wrote 
for  BIRD  HDNT  and  which  he  directed  with  deep  sensitivity  is  simple:  it 
tells,  of  a  big  boy, Frank,  and  a  little  boy,  Peter,  who  tags  after  him; 
the  older  lad  retrieves  his  rifle  from  its  hiding  place  to  hunt  birds; 
eventually  he  kills  a  bird,  and  the  film  examines  the  psychological  ef- 
fect which  the  fact  of  death  has  on  the  two  boys. 

When  the  rifle  is  unwrapped,  shiney,  flashy,  the  exuberance  of  the  score 
accents  the  admiration  which  Frank  has  for  his  possession.  He  looks  at 
it  with  excitement  and  aims  it  upward  (Example  l)t 
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As  the  music  builds  to  a  ff»t  Frank  freezes  as  he  locates  Peter  in  th» 
sight  of  his  rifle-  -  last  measure  of  example  1. 

Peter  sees  a  bird  and  dashes  off  to  get  Frank  who  fires  and  misses.  But 
beginner's  luck  never  fails  -  -  the  hunters  spot  another  bird.  This  time 
Frank  is  more  careful;  he  aims,  fires  and  the  two  boys  run  excitedly 
toward  where  the  bird  is  falling.  All  instruments  are  put  to  good  use, 
in  taste  and  with  restraint  (Example  2): 


^^ 
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They  arrive  as  the  bird  is  dying.  This  is  their  first  experience  with 
death.   It  is  not  at  all  what  they  imagined,  not  fun  as  they  had  expect- 
ed.  Frank  and  Peter  approach  slowly,  bend  over  the  dead  bird.  Frank 
kneels  and  takes  it  in  his  hand.  The  boys  look  at  each  other. (Example  3): 


•s-2- 


Mr. Wolf  has  an  excellent  sense  of  the  dramatic  and  the  result  is  a  most 
appropriate  modern  score.  BIRD  HUNT  has  been  exhibited  widely  in  this 
country  and  abroad  and  has  been  highly  praised  at  the  Edinburgh  and 
Venice  Film  Festivals.  Like  UIRAPURU,  it  so  impressed  the  management 
at  Edinburgh  that  they  asked  to  have  both  films  held  over  for  two 
months  longer  so  that  they  might  be  shown  at  a  special  screening  of 
outstanding  American  experimental  documentaries. 

The  laboratory  method  of  teaching  such  highly  technical  skills  as  film 
composing  has  been  open  to  the  realistic  criticism  that  it  is  excessive- 
ly expensive,  since  perhaps  two  out  of  one  hundred  students  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  doing  professional  work  in  the  field.  However,  ab- 
stract subjects  on  the  curricula  of  any  university  are  equally  lacking 
in  immediate  market  value,  yet  they  are  seldom  challenged  on  this 
count.  It  is  demonstrably  true  that  even  the  student  who  wanders  away 
from  music  eventually  has  been  enriched  and  stimulated  by  his  experiences 
in  preparing  music  for  the  experimental  films  of  his  classmates.  He  has. 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  interplay  of  music  and  dramatic  material, 
of  the  problems  of  fitting  one  to  the  other,  and  a  greater  appreciation 
of  work  well  done  when  he  meets  it  in  his  later  theater- go ing. 

As  for  the  value  to  the  musician  who  becomes  a  performer,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  he  can  carry  out  his  part  of  the  playing,  recording,  or  ed- 
iting music  for  films  much  more  adequately  for  having  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  creative  process.  For  those  who  go  into  teaching,  th» 
usefulness  of  a  workshop  course  in  this  aspect  of  music  is  undeniable. 
They  will  be  more  secure  in  their  teaching  for  having  added  an  understand- 
ing of  another  branch  of  the  art?  They  will  be  able  to  communicate 
better  with  their  students  whose  music  background  may  be  heavily  weighted 
with  whatever  is  heard  at  the  neighborhood  theater  or  on  television  and 
radio. 


SINGIN'  IN  THE  RAIN  (MGM  Record  113) 

From  the  sound  track  of  this  sparkling  musical  burlesque  of  the  dawn  of  the 
talkies,  M-G-M  Records  have  excerpted  eight  of  the  Arthur  Freed-Nacio  Herb 
Brown  songs  as  done  in  the  show  by  Gene  Kelly,  Donald  O'Connor  and  Debbie 
Reynolds.  Most  of  the  score  itself  actually  dates  back  to  the  period  of  the 
picture,  back  to  the  late  'twenties  and  the  era  of  the  "100#  talking,  100% 
singing,  100%  dancing "monstros it ies.  Featured  are  numbers  that  first  made 
their  appearance  in  the  original  BROADWAY  MELODY  and  M-G-M' s  HOLLYWOOD  REVIEW 
OF  1929.  Kelly  invests  them  all  with  his  special  brand  of  charm,  O'Connor 
does  his  turns  with  zest  and  Debbie  Reynolds  lends  delightful  support  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  too  bad,  though  -  at  least  for  home  listening  -  that 
Lennie  Hayton's  orchestrations  had  to  be  quite  so  over-powering.  Kelly's 
singing  style  is  always  intimate,  and  a  100  -piece  orchestra  takes  something 
away  from  his  disarming  simplicity.  The  album  includes,  besides  the  title 
song,  "You  Vfere  Meant  for  Me",  "My  Lucky  Star",  "All  I  Do  Is  Dream  of  You", 
"Good  Morning",  "Fit  As  a  Fiddle",  "Make  'Em  Laugh",  and  the  Adolph  Green- 
Betty  Comden  patter  song,  "Moses"  -  all  very  agreeable  to  listen  to. 

Arthur  Knight 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  FILMS:  CANADA 
Gerald  Pratley 


In  1949  Gerald  Pratley  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  produced  a 
series  of  six  programs,  "Music  from  the  Films"  in  which  Muir  Kathieson  con- 
ducted talks  with  noted  English  film  music  composers,  illustrated  with  pas- 
sages from  their  scores.  The  success  of  the  broadcasts  encouraged  the  young 
producer  to  continue  "Music  from  the  Films".  Tost  of  the  British  film  musi- 
cians were  guests  and  in  one  series  Lawrence  Morton  interviev/ed  Hollywood 
composers. 

In  April  1952  Mr.  Pratley  devoted  a  new  series  to  Canadian  film  music,  repre- 
sented in  the  work  of  five  national  composers.  Each  was 

featured  in  turn  on  successive  Saturday 

evenings,  leading  the  CBC  orchestra  in 

a  program  of  his  own  music  and  joining 

in  a  discussion  of  his  theories  and  me- 

thods. We  quote  from  the  Pratley 

scripts  to  give  some  idea  of  these 

broadcasts.  Through  lack  of  space  we 

can  do  little  more  than  list  the  scores 

used  with  a  brief  biography  of  each 

composer,  and  the  interesting  descrip- 

tive comment  must  be  onitted.  Credit 

should  go  to  announcer  Frank  Herbert 

for  his  unfailing  interest  and  support. 

Mr.  Pratley  deserves  the  highest  com- 

mendation for  his  initiative  and  perp*s- 
Frank  Herbert    verence  in  carrying  on  his  project.         Gerald  Pratley 

Robert  Fleming  introduced  the  series  with  score  excerpts 
from  his  light-hearted  V7INTER  '.WEEKEND.  Then  followed  a 
suite  SEABOARD  SKETCHES  adapted  from,  his  music  for  THE 
RISING  TIDE,  a  documentary  on  the  growth  of  cooperative 
societies  in  the  depression  of  the  20s,  and  finally  THE 
SON,  about  family  problems.  Mr.  Fleming  was  born  in 
Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  in  1921.  He  studied  at 
Saskatoon,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London  under 
Arthur  Benjamin  and  Herbert  Howells  and  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory, Toronto  with  Dr.  Healey  Willen.  He  has  been 
with  the  National  Film  Board  since  1946,  as  composer,  con- 
ductor and  music  editor.  In  collaboration  with  his  fellow- 
composers  at  the  Board  his  thoughtful  and  scholarly  work 

has  contributed  to  the  founding  of  a  distinctive  school  of  Canadian  music. 

His  understanding  of  the  film  medium  and  its  requirements  have  been  combined 

with  a  progressive  outlook  which  has  considerably  broadened  the  use  of  music 

in  films, 


Fat  Wrcrn-  conducted  four  of  his  scores  for  National 
Film  Board  productions?  extracts  from  FAMILY  CIRCLES,  a 
half  hour  documentary  on  home  relationships,  four  of  his 
instrumental  pieces  for  CHILDREN'S  CONCERT(FILM  MUSIC  5/50) 
WHO  WILL  TEACH  YOUR  CHILD,  a  film  on  teaching  methods,  and 
Iv'ILK  MADE,  about  the  dairy  industry.  Mr.  Rathburn  was  born 
in  »ueenstown.  New  Brunswick  in  1916.  He  received  his  musi- 
cal education  with  Dr.  Healey  Lilian  at  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory, Toronto  and  joined  the  NFB  in  1947.  He  has  won  sev- 
eral distinguished  awards  for  composition  and  is  a  Licentiate 
of  Music  at  McGill  University.  An  extremely  versatile  musi- 
cian, he  is  equally  at  home  at  the  organ,  writing  in  a  jazz 
idiom,  or  composing  for  film  and  concert  hall.  He  has  a 
great  gift  for  melody,  a  quiet  sense  of  humour  and  a  fluid  technique  with  an 
unflagging  rhythmic  vitality.  He  goes  to  the  movies  constantly  to  study  the 
work  of  other  film  composers,  broadening  his  authoritative  grasp  on  the  use  of 
music  in  films  •  16 


Maurice  Blackburn's  program  began  with  LIFE  UNDER  A  LEAF 
concerned  with  insect  garden  pests,  KNOW  YOUR  RESOURCES  a 
report  on  National  topographical  surveys,  LISMER,  a  study 
of  the  Canadian  artist  Arthur  Lismer,  and  HISTORIC  HIGHWAYS, 
dealing  with  the  country's  early  history.  The  composer  con- 
cluded with  a  four  part  suite  from  his  score  for  a  humorous 
film  -  L'HOMME  AUX  OISEAUX.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  born  in  Quebec 
in  1914  and  received  his  musical  education  there,  A  composer's 
scholarship  from  the  Provincial  Government  gave  him  two  years 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory.  He  has  been  with  the  Nation- 
al Film  Board  since  1942,  except  for  2  years  spent  in  Paris 
studying  with  Nadia  Boulanger.   In  the  main  his  music  is  char- 
acterised by  a  lightness  of  touch  thoughtfully  conceived.  It 
is  distinctly  French- Canadian  in  style  and  contains  a  deep  sincerity  and  feeling 
for  his  native  province.  Like  his  colleague, he  is  a  facile  and  imaginative  com- 
poser who  finds  writing  film  music  an  exacting  and  challenging  craft.  He  is 
well  known  for  his  many  concert  works  and  choral  arrangements  which  include  an 
oneretta,  several  pieces  for  piano  e.n*  large  and  small  works  for  orchestra. 
At  present  he  is  working  in  synthetic  sound  with  Norman  McLaren. 

William  McCauley,  in  the  fourth  broadcast, conducted  five  of 
his  scores  written  for  Crawley  Films,  OUR  FOREST  HERITAGE, 
on  fire  prevention,  TOMORROW  TODAY,  on  chemistry  in  every  day 
life,  PIERRE  and  MARIE  and  ACCIDENTALLY  YOURS,  dealing  with 
lumber  industry  and  household  accidents  respectively,  and 
NEWFOUNDLAND  SCENE  which  won  the  citation  "Film  of  the  Year" 
in  the  Canadian  Film  Awards.  Mr.  McCauley  is  a  trombonist, 
pianist, arranger  and  composer.  He  was  born  in  Tofield, Alberta, 
in  1917,  and  received  his  musical  education  in  Toronto  with 
Dr.  Lilian,  and  Frbf .  Leo  Smith.  He  is  a  Bachelor  of  Music, and 
joined  Crawley  Films  in  1949.  In  the  short  time  he  has  been 
writing  film  music  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  conscientious 
and  versatile  musician  auick  to  respond  to  the  diversified 
character  of  music  for  films. 

Louis  Applebaum  ended  the  series  of  broadcasts.  He  conducted 
the  CBC  orchestra  in  SEA  PICTURES  from  his  scores  for  the 
NFB's  ACTION  STATIONS,  on  naval  training,  and  EAST  BY  NORTH, 
a  U.S. State  Department  film  on  fishing  off  the  Atlantic 
Coast;  three  extracts  from  one  of  his  feature  films,  LOST 
BOUNDARIES  (FILM  MUSIC  9/49)  and  a  suite  of  Greek  dances 
from  OUT  OF  THE  RUINS  and  SUFFER  LITTLE  CHILDREN  made  by 
NFB  for  the  United  rations.  Kr.  Applebaum  was  born  in 
Toronto  in  1918  and  received  his  musical  education  there. 
In  1940  he  went  to  New  York  to  study  with  Roy  Harris  and 
Bernard  vTagenaar.  He  started  his  musical  career  as  a  film 
composer  with  the  NFB  and  was  staff  composer  and  music  dir- 
ector for  the  Board  from  1942  until  1947.  He  is  now  their 
music  consultant.  His  film  scores  are  highly  regarded  in 
London  and  New  York  and  he  has  attained  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  finest  composers  writing  for  films.  He  has  also  played  a  large  part 
in  the  development  of  reproducing  music  by  mechanical  means  and  synthetic 
sound,  working  with  Norman  McLaren. 

To  give  credit  where  it  is  due,  Mr.  Pratley  points  out  that  Lucio  Agostini  is 
composer  for  Associated  Screen  News  of  Montreal  and  scores  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation's  "Canadian  Cameo"  series.  Composers  Howard  Cable, 
Morris  Davis,  Neil  Chotem,  Korris  Sundin,  Oscar  Forawetz  and  others  have  also 
contributed  to  Canadian  films. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  FILM  FESTIVAL 
William  Harrison  III 

The  Stamford,  Connecticut  Film  Council  climaxed  its  year's  activities  with 
its  Third  Annual  Filn  Festival  on  May  6th.  Built  around  the  topic  "Better 
Informed  Citizens",  the  Festival  consisted  of  seven  different  categories; 
Art;  Education;  Politics?  Industry;  Religion;  Wen's  World;  and  Women's  World. 
Six  of  these  programs  ran  simultaneously. 

In  the  previous  festivals,  The  Art  Section  was  of  such  tremendous  interest 
that  the  other  sections  suffered  in  attendance.  This  year,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  unbalance  of  interest,  the  Art  Section  was  held  in  the  main 
auditorium  at  a  time  which  had  heretofore  been  given  over  to  a  speech  by  a 
prominent  educator.  This  enabled  the  audience  to  see  the  art  films  and  the 
films  in  the  other  sections  as  well.   Of  primary  interest  among  the  art 
films  was  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER,  a  penetrating  interpretation  or  photography  as 
an  art  form.  This  documentary  on  the  technique  and  personality  of  Edward 
Weston  was  made  by  Willard  Van  Dyke  for  use  in  the  overseas  information 
branches  of  the  State  Department.  Another  art  film  of  especial  interest  was 
THE  STORY  OF  TIME,  an  impressionistic  color  study  of  the  development  of  in- 
struments man  has  used  in  determining  time.  Without  narration,  the  film 
utilized  a  music  score  especially  composed  and  conducted  by  Guy  Warwick. 

Among  the  films  shown  in  the  Education  Section  were  JULIUS  CAESAR,  and  OUR 
COUNTRY'S  FLAG.  The  highlight  of  this  program,  though,  was  a  teen-asre  film 
forum  which  was  held  on  the  stage.  The  participants  were  a  panel  of  five 
students  from  Stamford  High  School  who  discussed  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
Politics  Section  had  a  varied  program  consisting  of  VALLEY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
(music  score  by  Norman  Lloyd);  THE  GRAND  DESIGN,  a  United  Nations  film,  and 
VILLAGE  WITHOUT  WATER,  which  was  produced  by  the  E.C.A. 

The  surprise  of  the  Festival  this  year  was  the  popularity  of  the  Religion 
Section.  Heretofore,  this  has  been  the  least  popular  of  all  the  separate 
sections,  but  not  so  this  year.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  there  was  an  over- 
flow lined  up  in  the  hallway  waiting  to  see  such  excellent  films  as  THE  HIGH 
WALL,  a  brotherhood  film;  and  THE  TOY  MAXER,  which  was  on  human  rights. 

The  Men's  World  showed  travel  films;  fishing  films;  and  the  1951  world  series: 
while  the  Women's  World  began  their  program  with  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Harold  T, 
Williams,  head  of  the  Ferguson  Library  Film  Department,  who  pointed  out  how 
women's  organizations  can  use  films  effectively  in  their  programming.  The 
films  in  this  group  ranged  from  mental  health  (FEARS  IN  CHILDHOOD)  to  (COLOR 
IN  CLAY),  a  film  on  Wedgewood  China.  AS  in  the  Religion  Section,  there  were 
not  enough  seats  to  accommodate  all  the  people  who  wanted  to  see  this  program. 

It  seemed  ironical  that  the  Industry  Section  which  stressed  labor  and  manage- 
ment relations  was  the  least  attended  of  all  the  groups .  Only  a  handful  of 
people  saw  such  films  as  WORKING  TOGETHER  and  PEOPLE  ARE  ALL  ALIKE. 

Many  of  the  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  who  attended  the  Festival 
this  year  were  program  chairmen  and  community  leaders  vrho  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  some  of  the  best  in  current  films.  This  is  of  special  importance 
because  of  the  broad  film  program  which  has  long  been  available  at  the  Ferguson 
Library  which  owns  many  films  and  specializes  in  setting  up  film  programs  for 
organizations.  The  Stamford  Film  Council  is  each  year  becoming  more  of  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  community.  Its  efforts  are  not  only  recognized  locally,  but  in 
1950  it  received  the  C.R.Reagan  Memorial  Award  for  "outstanding  achievement  in 
fostering,  in  its  own  community,  the  effective  use  of  films  and  audio-visual 
aids  to  learning  and  understanding".   In  1951.  it  won  the  C.R. Reaean  Certificate 
of  Achievement.  One  of  the  more  practical  achievements  of  the  Council  has 
been  its  offering  of  a  "Package  Film  Forum"  consisting  of  a  topic,  a  film 
and  a  speaker.  I.'any  local  sommunity  groups  have  made  use  of  these  programs 
which  are  built  around  topics  of  local  or  national  interest. 


INDEX 

FILM  MUSIC   (NOTES)  from  September  1946  to  May  1952 
MUSICIANS   and  "WRITERS 


Abramson,Robert..Mar  51;Nov  51 
Addinsell, Richard. .Nov  PI  Feb  51, Jan  51 
Adomian,Lan..Sep  49i.Mar52;May  52; Mar  48 
Alexander, Mary. .Mar  48;Nov  49;May  5Q»Jan  51 
Arwyn/rKm.  .Nov  47:May  50;Dec  46 
Antheil, George.. Sep  46;Apr  47;Nov  50;Fay  50 
Applebaum,   Louis. .Sep  48;Nov  48;Sep.49 
Nov  46Mar  51  : Sep   51; Nov  51  .Jan  48 
Auric, Georges  ..  Jan  48;May  48;^ep48 
Bax,  Sir   Arnold.. Sep   51 -Jan  51 
Bakaleinikoff,C..Jan  48; Apr  47. 
Bassman, George.. Sep  47 
Bath, Herbert.. Nov  46; 
Berlin, Irving.. Sep  48- NOV  49;kay  50 
Lord  Berners..Nov  47; Feb  51 
BlumyRobert . .Mar  48 
Bernstein, Leonard.. Nov  49 
Bazelon,    Irwin..Nov  49; Jan  51 


Heindorf,Ray..Sep  49;Sep   50; Mar   *2 

Herrmann,  Bernard. .Sep  46. Fay  47;Sep  48 

Hepner,  Arthur.. May  51 

Huntley,tjohn..Sep  46; Jan-Far  48; Jan  49; 

Jan  50; Sep  50; Jan-kay-Sep51;Kar  52 

Ibert, Jacques . .Nov  48 

Kaper,Bronislau..Sep  46;Far-^ay-Sep47 

Karas , Anton. .Jan  50 

Kern, Jerome. .Mar  47;  Kay  51 

Knight,   Arthur.. Sep  47;    Jan  52; May  52 

Korngold,   'Pric..   Nov  46;Mar,MaytUov  47 

Kopp,   Rudolph.. Jan  47 

Kraus,   ^il ton. .Jan  PI; May  51 

Kubik,    Gail.. Jan,May, NOV  49; Nov  50;May  52 

Levd.n,  Frank..  Jan  52;Mar52jMay  52 

Lewine, Richard. .May  51; Nov  51;&ar  52 

Livingston,D.D..Mar  50 

Kathieson,Fuir..  Mar  49; Nov  51 

McLaren,  Woman.. Nov  51 


Bliss,    Arthur.. NOV  49  "Mr  49 

Bowman, Roger . .Far  49; May  49;Nov  49;Jan  51, kay.Michelet, Michel.. Nov  46; Mar-May  47; Mar  48  Mar 
Bradley, Scott.. Sep46, May  49;  May  52;Apr  47          Milbaud,    Darius ..Jan, Mar, May  47; Mar  48 
Britten,Benj..Dec  46; Apr  47; Nov  47  Moraweek,Lucien..Far  47 

Brown, Harold.. Sep  48; Mar  49;NOv  49; May  50  Kockridge,    cyril. .Fay-May  47:May  48 

Buttolph.. David..  Sep  47;Mar  48;Jan  49;Jan  51  Morton,Lawrence..Sept-NoT/47; Jan/48;May  -Nov/4 

Jan-Feb-Sep-Nov  49; Jan-Mar-* ep-Nov/50; Jan-Mar 


Cage,John, . Jan  51; Sep  49 
Chaplin, Chas. Apr  47 
Chaplin,Saul.."Sep  50;lfov  51 
Copland, Aaron. . Mar  4R;Feb  49; Nov  49 
Chamber lain, Gladys.. Mar  49 
Castelnuevo-Tedesco..Arr  47;I"ar  48;Mar  51 
Dahl,    Ingolf..May  49 


Sep.XcT/61 

Mendez , Ramon. .Sep/48 ; NOV  48. 

Menotti,   Gian-Carlo..  Sep  51 

Newman,   Alfred . . Nov-46 ; Jan-Mar -May-Nbv .47 

Jan-Kar-May-^ov  48; Jan-Mar  49 ; Jan-May- 51 

North, Alex.. Jan  -Mar  52 


Deke,  R.F..  Sep  50; Nov  50; Mar  51; May  51;Sep51  Parker.Clif ton. .Sep  50 
Denison,   Alva  C..Jan  52  Fitts,Liiia  Belle.. Jan  50;May51 

Deutsch,Adolph..Apr47; Jan  <?Nov  49?!'ay  50;May51Mar  52  -Purdy, Constance. .T'ar  49 


orrell,  Gene. .Sep  48; Jan  49; May  49;  Jan  50  Apr4 7, Skinner,  Frank. .Sep46;  Jan  47";Sep  48 
riedhofer,  Hugo..i:ar<?-May  47;Sep<fHov47;Nov  48: Jan49,Sep50,Simon,  Alfred  E..May-Sep  51;Mar  5 


Dill  Helen  C..   Vav  51 

Dolan,Robt  Emmett^.Eep  49 

Duning,    Geo..Apr  47; Fay  48; Sen  49; Mar   50 

Easdale,Brian...Sept  47; NOV  48; Mar  49 

Eaton, Quaint ance.. Nov  50; Jan  51; Nov  51;l.-ay52 

Roger  Ed ens.. Nov  49 

Epstein, David. .Mar  51 

Fine,  Sylvia.. Nov  49 

Forrell, 

Geller,  Harry. .Mar  50 

Gray,  Allan. .May47Sep  47; Jan  48; Mar  52 

Gershwin,   Geo..Nov  5i 

Green  Johnny.. Nov  49; Sep   50; Kay  51;wov  51 

Gruenberg , -^ouis .  .May  48 

Grentzer,Rose-Ufarie..May  50 

Hageman,   Richard.. May  47;  Sep  47, Jan  48 
Hamilton,  »iTilliam..Sep48;  Nov  48;  Jan-May  <^- 

Jan  &V&y5ft:    Jan  52 

Marie  Hamilton. .Nov  46; - ep49|Sep   50-May  51 
Harline, Leigh.. May  47;   Mar  50 
Harrison,  ..'ill iam..   May  50;   May  52 
Hayton,Lennie..Kar47,F.ay  47; Jan  49;Sep  51 


Previn,   Andre.. Jan  49;Sep50;Jan  51 

Raksin,   David.. Sep-N6vA6;   Jan  47?Sep-Nov  49 

May  50; May  51; Jan  52; May  52 

Rozsa,Miklos. .Sep-Nov-46; Jan  47;  Mar-Nov51;Ja 

Ronell,  Ann..3ep  48; Jan  50; Mar  50; Jan  52. 

Roggensack,   Belinda,  ^ep  48;Nov  49; Mar 50, Mar 

S char f, Wai ter..Sep-Nov  46 

Shaindlin,Jack..May  49;Sep  51; May  50 


Smith,   Paul..Jan49;Far-Nov  50; Sep  51 
Spaeth,   Sigmund..   Sep-Nov  48;Mar-Nov  49 
Sep  50; Jan-May- NOV  51; Mar  52 
Steiner,   Max..Sep46;Nov  47; Mar-May  48 
Stol off, Morris.. Nov  46;  Jan  51 
Stoll,   Gfeorgie..Sep  49;Jan-Sep  50 
Sternfeld,   Frederick..SeP  46;Sep  48;wov 
SeP  49Sykes,Wanda..Sei)  51 
S  tevens , Le  ith . . Jan  50 
Thomas,   Anthony.. Jan  51 
Thorns on.Virgil..  Sep  49 

,Dimitri. ,May49; Jan  51 


50 
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Tansman,Alex..  Sep  46 

Walton,  William.. Sep  46;Mar-Nov  49; Jan  50 

Warren,  Earry..  Mar  49 

Webb, Roy..  Sep  46;Fay  47;Sep  48; NOV  48 


Waxman,    Franz.. Sep  46;Fay  47; Jan  50; 
Mar  51;    Nov  51 

T.Volcott,    Charles.. Sep  45;  Mar47;Jan  52 
Young,  Victor. .Sep  46;Far-May  47-Nov  48:M 


FILMS  REVIEWED 


*  with  excerpts   of  score 


ANNA,  and  the  KING  of  SJAM,Sep46-May  47 
ANGEL  and  the  BADMAN,  May47 
ANGEL  on  my  SHOULDER,   Nov  46 
ARE  YOU  WITH  IT,   May  48 

>  ATLANTIS,  Mar48 

>  ARCH  OF  TRIUFPH  May  48 

i-  AFRICAN  QUEEN,The..Mar  52 

AMERICAN  IN  PARIS, An.  .Nov  51 

ANNIE  GET  YOUR  GUN..  May  50 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.. Jan  50 

BARILEYS  of  BROADWAY,  The..  Mar  49 

BEAVER  VALLEY..  Nov  50 
*  BEST  YEARS  of  our  LIVES..  May  47 

BIG  CITY..  May  48 

BILL  and  COO.. War  47 

BELLE  OF  NEW.  YORK, The.. Mar  52 

BISHOP'S  WIFE,The..  Nov  47 

BLACK  ANGEL,.  Sep  46 

BLACK  BEAUTY..   Sep  46 

BLUE  SKIES..  Sep  46 

BLUE  VEIL, The..  Nov  51 

BODY  AND  SOUL..  Nov  47 

BOY  and  HIS  DOG..  May  47(short) 

BOY  with  the  GREEN  HAIR..  Jan  49 

BRAVE  BULLS, The.. Mar  51  May  51 

CALIFORNIA..  Mar  47 

CALL  NORTHS IDE  777..  Mar  48 

CALENDAR  GIRL  May  46 

CAPTAIN  COURAGEOUS  Nov  46 

CARNEGIE  HALL  (Special  Issue47) 

CAT  CONCERTO.. May  47  (short) 

CAPTAIN  from  CASTILE. .   Jan,May48 

CENTENNIAL  SUMMER..  Sep  46 

CHASE, The..   Jan  47 

CLOAK  and  DAGGER..  Nov  46 

CHAMPION..  May  49 

CHICKEN  EVERY  SUNDAY. .Jan  49 

CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  May  50 

CHRISTMAS   CAROL, A..   Nov  51 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS..   Nov  49 

CINDERELLA..   Jan  50 

CONNECTICUT  YANKEE, A.. Mar  49 

CORRIDOR  of  MIRRORS..   Sep  48 

-  CYRANO  de  BERGERAC . .   Jan  5l(Special  issue) 
COURAGE  of  LASSIE..   Nov  46 

DATE  WITH  JUDY,A..Sep  48 
DANCING  IN  THE  DARK.. Nov  49 
DAY  OF  WRATH..  Sep  48 
DAYBREAK  in  UDI..   May  50 

*  DECEPTION..   Nov  46; Mar  47 
DREAMS   THAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY.. Sep  48 
DUEL   IN  THE  SUN. .May  47 

EASTER  PARADE.. Sep  48 
EASY  MONEY.  .Mar  49 
EGG  AN  I, The..  Kay  47 


*  EDGE  OF  DOOM..   Sep  50 

*  EITEROR'S  NIGHTINGALE, The..  Kay  51 
EMPEROR  WALTZ, The..   May  47 
EROICA..   Nov  51 

ESCAPE  ME  NEVER..  Nov  47 
FARMER'S  DAUGHTER,The..l?ay  47 
FIGHT BTJ  FATHER  DUNNE.. V&y  98 
FAUST  AND  THE  DEVIL.. May  49 

*  FOREVER  AFBER..NOV  47;Jan  48 
FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  MARY..   Sep  48 

*  FORCE  OF  EVIL.. Jan  49 

FUN  AND  FANCY  FREE,,   Sep  47 

*  GERALD  McBOING  BOING..   NOV  50 
GENTLEMENS   AGREEMENT..   NOV  47 

*  GLASS  MENAGERIE, The..  Sep  50 
GHOST  and  MRS .IfUIR, The.. Sep  47 
GLAMOR  GIRL..  Mar  48 

GOLDEN  EARRINGS..    Nov  47 

GOLDEN  GIRL.. Nov  51 

GOOD  NEWS..   Mar  48 

GREEN  GRASS   of  Y/YOFING  May  48 

GREAT  CARUSO, The..  May  51 

GREAT  RUPERT, The..  Jan  50 

GUILT  of  JANET  AMES, The.. NOV  46 

*  HAMLET..  Mar  49,  *  Nov  49 
HEIRESS, The.. Nov  49 

HIGH  TRTSASON..  May  52 
HOLIDAY  INN.. NOV  49 
HOLIDAY  in  MEXICO. .Sep  46 
HOME  OF  THE  BRAVE..  May  49 
HOFE  SVfBET  HOMICIDE..  Sep  46 
HUMORESOUE..  Jan  47 

*  IN  A  LONELY  PLACE.. May  50 

IN  the  GOOD  OLD  SUMMER  TIME..  Sep  49 

I  REMEMBER  FAFMA.  .Far  48 

I'LL  BE  YOURS..  Far  47 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  BROOKLYN..  Fay  46 

IT'S  A  WONDERFUL  LIFE..  Far  47 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL, The.. Nov  49 

INTERMEZZO.. Jan  50 

INTRUDER  in  the  DUST..   Nov  49 

*  IRON  CURTAIN,The..F:ay  48 
ISN'T   IT  ROF.ANTIC..Sep  48 
IT'S  A  GREAT  FEELING..   Sep  49 
I'VE  ALWAYS   LOVED  YOU..  Sep-Nov  46 
JOAN  OF  ARC.. Jan  49 

JOHNNY  BELINDA.. Jan  49 

JCLSON  STORY,The..  Sep-Nov  46;Mar-F.ay  46 

JOLSON  SINGS  AGAIN. .Sep  49 

KIDNAPPED.. Sep  48 

KILLERS, The..  Sep  46 

KISS  OF  DEATH..  Sep  47 

KISS  IN  the  DARK, A.. Mar  49 

KIM..  Jan  51 

LADY  IN  THE  LAKE. .Jan  47 
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LATE  GEORGE  APLEY,The..  May  47 
*  LAST  of  the  B  ADMEN,  The ..  48 
LETTER  TO  THREE  VOTES.. May  49 
LIFE  WITH  FATHER..  Nov  47 
LIGHT  TOUCH, The.. Jan  52 
LOOK  for  the  SILVER  LINING..  Sep  49 

*  LOST  BOUNDARIES.. Sep  49 

*  LOUISIANA  STORY.. Sep  48 

*  LOVE  HAPPY..  Mar  50 
LOVES  of  CARMEN..  Sep  48 
LULLABY  of  BROADWAY..  Far  51 
LUXURY  LINER. .Sep  48 

*  MACBETH.. NOT  48 

*  KAN  on  the  EIFFEL  T OVER, The.. ¥ar   50 
MAN  V/ITH  CLOAK, The.. Jan  52 

*  MEDIUM, The..   Sep   51 

*  1,'ILKY  WAIF, The.. ray  49 
MUDLARK, The.. Jan  51 
MARGIE..   Jan  47 

MELODY  of  YOUTH.. Jan  47( short) 

CTRDSR  in  the   CATHEDRAL.. ray  52 

IT  BLUE  HEAVEN..   Sep   50 

MY  BROTHER  TALKS  TO  HORSES..  Jan  47 

MY  DARLING  CLEMENTINE.. Nov  46 

MY  GIRL  TISA..  Kar  48 

MY  VilLD  IRISH  ROSE..Kar  48 

*  NEXT  VOICE  YOU  HEAR, The.. May  50 

*  NATURE'S  HALF  ACRE,  Sep  51 
NANCY  GOES  TO  RIO..  Jan  50 
NIGHT  AND  DAY..  Sep  46 
NOTORIOUS..  Sep  46 

*  NO  SAD  SONGS  FOR  ME.  .Kar  50 
OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC..  Jan  51 
OLIVER  TWIST..  Sep  51 

OF  HtJKAN  BONDAGE.. Sep  46 
ON  THE  TOOT.. Nov  49 
ONE  NIGHT  WITH  YOU..  Nov  48 
ONE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON.. Jan  49 
ONE  TOUCH  OF  VENUS.. Sep  48 
PALEFACE, The.. Nov  48 
PARADINE  CASE..  Jan  48 
PARIS  WALTZ.. Nov  50 
PLACE  IN  THE  SUN, A.. NOV  51 
PRELUDE  TO  FAME.. Nov  50 
PRINCE  OF  FOXES,The..Jan  50 
PRIVATE  AFFAIRS  OF  BEL  AMI.. Mar  47 
QUARTET.. May  49 
*QUO  VADIS..  Nov  51 
RACHEL  and  the  STRANGER.. Sep  48 
RAMROD. .May  47 

*  RAZOR'S  EDGE..  Mar  47 

*  RED  PONY, The.. Feb  49   (Special  issue) 
RED  SHOES, The.. Nov  48; Mar  49 
RETURN  OF  MONTE  CRISCO..Jan  47 
RIDE  THE  PINK  HORSE..   Jan  48 

*  RIVER, The.. Jan  52 

ROMANCE  OF  ROSY  RIDGE..   Sep  47 

ROAD  TO  RIO..   Mar  47 

13  RUE  MADELEINE..  Mar  47 

SEARCHING  WIND..  Sep  46 

SECPET  HEART..   Sep-Mar  46  • 

ST  MATTHEW  PAS SIGN.. Jan  52 

SHE  WORE  A  YELLOW  RIBBON. .Sep  49 

SMART  WOMAN..   May  48 


SHOiV  BOAT..  May  51 
STNGIN'   in  the  RAIN. .Mar  52 
S1AUGHTER  TRAIL..   NOV  51 
SNAKE  PIT,The..Jan  49 
SO  DEAR  TO  MY  HEART.. Jan  49 
SONG  IS  BORN,   A..   Nov  48 
SONG  OF  MY  HEART..   Jan  48 
SMOKEY..  Sep  46 

*  SONG  OF  LOVE..  Sep  47 

SONG   OF  SCHEHERAZADE.. May  47 
SONG  OF  THE  SOUTH..  Mar  47 
SPECTER  OF  THE  ROSE..  Sep  46 

*  STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE,A..Jan  52 
STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE..   Sep  51 
SUMMER  STOCK..  Sep  50 

STRANGE  LOVES  of  MARTHA  IVERS..Nov  46 
STATE  FAIR..   Sep  46 
SUN  COMES  UP,  The..  Jan  49 
TALES   of  HOFFMAN..   Mar  51 
TEA  FOR  TWO..   Sep   50 
TERESA..  Mar  51 

•TILL  THE  CLOUDS  ROLL  BY..  Mar  47 
TIME  OUT  OF  MIND..  May  47 
THAT  MIDNIGHT  KISS.. Sep  49 
THREE  DARING  DAUGHTERS..  Mar  48 
*THIRD  MAN, The.. Jan  50 
THREE  LITTLE  WORDS..   Sep  50 
TIME  FOR  BACH, A.. Jan  50 
TIT AN, The.. Jan  50 
TOAST   of  NEW  ORLEANS..   Sep  50 
TOP  o»  the  weRWIHG..  Sep  49 
TREASURE  ISLAND.. Sep  50 
TREASURE  OF  SIERRA  MADRE..  Mar  48 
TUBBA  the  TUBBA..  Sept  47   (short) 
TWO  GUYS  FROM  TEXAS.. Sep  48 
TITO  TICKETS   TO  BROADWAY..   Nov  51 
UNFINISHED  DANCE   ..  Sep-Nov  47 
UNFAITHFULLY  YOURS.. Nov  48 

*  VIVA  ZAPATA..  Mar  52 

*  WHISPERING  SMITH. .  Jan  49 

*  WHISTLE  at  EATON  FALLS..  May  51 
WILD  HARVEST..  Sep  47 
YEARLING..  Mar  47 
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FEATURE  ARTICLES 

A  FEW  IDEAS  ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  FILMS..   John  Cage. Jan  51 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  and  MUSIC  EDUCATION..  Li.lla  Belle  Pitts. Jan  50 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL, NATIONAL  FILM  MUSIC  COUNCIL..   Jan  50 

BRITISH  FILMS  ON  THE  AIR:   THE  RED  SHOES..  Muir  Mathieson 

CITATIONS  for  FILM  SCORES, 1949-1950..  May  50 

CITATIONS   for  FILM  SCORES  1951..   Jan  52 

COMPOSER  PROBLEMS..    John  del  Valle.Jan  49 

COMPOSING  for  a  FILM  SCORE..  Lawrence  Morton, Nov  48 

DANCE  in  FILMS, The..  D.  D.  Livingston.  Far  50 

DOCUMENTARY  FILMS ..  .Louis   Applebaum.Nov  48 

DOCUMENTARY  FILM  MUSIC...  Muir  Mathieson.  Tar  47;Nov51 

EVALUATION  of  SOUND  FILMS  for  MUSIC!  EDUCATION. .Univ. of  Nebr.Mar  51 

FILM  MUSIC... Lilla  Belle  Pitts.  May  51 

FILM  MUSIC  and  the  MUSIC  LIBRARY..   Gladys  E.  Chamber la in. Mar  49 

FILM  MUSIC,  ART  or  INDUSTRY..  Lawrence  Morton.May  51 

FILM  MUSIC  AVAILABLE  on  DISC..   Anthony  Thomas.  Jan  51 

FILM  MUSIC  COURSES... Jan  49 

FILM  MUSIC..  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams.  Jan  47 

FILM  MUSIC  SESSION,   MTNA  Convention.  Frederick  Sternfeld,   Mar  48 

FILM  COUNCILS  in  AMERICA.  Emily  Jones,  May  48 

FILM  MUSIC  in  the  MAIN  STREAM..   Lawrence  Morton,  May  48 

FILM  MUSIC  of  RECENT  PICTURES..   Edward  Kilenyi,   NOV  50 

FILM  MUSIC  on  the  WESTERN  CAMPUS   (UCLA)..  Helen  Dill,  May  51 

FILM  MUSIC  PROFILE.. Lawrence  Morton:  David  Raksin,Sep  49;   Adolph  Deutsch,Nov  49 

Franz  Taxman, Jan  50;  Leigh  Harline,Mar  50;  Hugo  Friedhofer,Sep  50; 

Andre  Frevin,Jan  51;  Miklos  Rozsa,Mar   51 
FILM  TUNE  SLEUTHS..  Fred  Stanley, Jan  49 
FILMS   in  MUSIC  EDUCATION  (MENC  PeporO.May  49 
FILMS  in  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES..  M.L.Alexander. NOV  49, Jan  51 
FIRST  ANNUAL  FILM  FEST3VAL( Stamford, Conn)..  May  50 

FREE  LIBRARY  of  PHILADELPHIA  FLEISHER  COLLECTION..  Arthur  Cohn,Mar  47 
GLOBAL  MUSIC..  Paul  E.  Duf field,   Mar  47 

GOOD  UTILIZATION  of  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS..  Delinda  Roggensack,   Nov  49 
GRAND  OPERA  on  the  SCREEN..  Sigmund  Spaeth,  Sep  48 
HOLLYWOOD  ACADEMY  CONCERT, 1946..  Robert  Wilkinson,  Sep  46 
HOLLYWOOD  BOY  CHOIRS..   Nov  47 

INTERVIEYif  with  GEORGE  ANTHEIL,An. . .  Lawrence  Morton.   NOv  50 
INFORMATION  on  FILM  MUSIC  in  the  UNITED  STATES..  Mar  49 
KANSAS  CITY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY..  Mar  51 
LIBRARY  SERVICE..  May  50;   NOV  50;    Jan  51;Mar  47 
LIBRARY  SERVICE  in  GARY,   Ind..  Stillman  K.   Taylor.  Sep  50 
LIMITATIONS   IMPOSED  on  16mm  FILM  RELEASES..  James  Nickerson, Jan  47 
MORRIS  COUNTY  LIBRARY  SERVICE. .M.   Cons table. Jan  49 
MUSIC  EDUCATORS  NEEDS  in  FILMS..  Delinda  Roggensack.  Sep  48 
MUSIC  EDUCATORS  and  FILM  COMPANIES..  Edith  M.Keller.  Mar  47 
MUSIC  EDUCATORS   NATIONAL  CONFERENCE.. Keith  Snyder.   May  47 
MUSIC  for  FILMS  in  TELEVISION..  Roger  Bowman.  May  49 
MUSIC  IN  CURRENT  BRITISH  FILMS..  John  Huntley.   Jan  49 
MUSIC  IN  the  ROUND..  Louis  Applebaum.   NOV  51 
MOVIE  MUSIC  GOES  ON  RECORD.. .Arthur  Knight.   Jan  52 
MUSIC  in  TELEVISION  and  its  PROBLEMS..   Roger  Bowman.Mar  49 
MUSIC  MIXER,   The..   John  Huntley.  Jan  50 
MUSIC  and  THEATRICAL  SHORTS..  Farie  L.  Hamilton.   Nov  46 
NEW  REGULAT IONS  PROPOSED  FOR  MUSIC  IN  TV  FILMS..  Roger  Bowman.  Nov  49 
1949  ACADEMY  AWARDS    ..  Constance  Purdy.  Mar  49 
NATIONAL  FILM  MDSIC  COUNCIL  CONFERENCE.  ..M.  Hamilton.Sep  48 


NEW  RADIO  and  TELEVISION  CONDITIONS..   Roger  Bowman.  Kay  51 

NOTES   ON  CARTOON  MUSIC..    Ingolf  Dahl.  May  49 

NOTES  ON  MUSIC  FOR  TELEVISION..  Roger  Bownan.   Jan  51 

ON  PRECISION  TIMIFG...  Paul  Smith.   Mar  50 

PLANNING  FILM  MUSIC  PROGRAMS..  Arthur  Knight.   Sep  47 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AS  MUSIC  CENTERS..   William  Harrison.  May  50 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SERVICED..  K.L.Alexander.  Sep  48 

RADIO  PROGRAMS   of  FILM  MUSIC..   Sep  48, 1W  48. Mar  49, Jan  50 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  LIBRARY..   Jan  52 

SCOTT  BRADLEY   ;   THE  TWO  V.OIJSEKETESRS ..   Albert  Mellott,   May  52 

16mm  FILMS  and  SOURCES..  M.  Hamilton.  Nov  48,Nov  49, Jan  50 

SCORES   of  MERIT..   1946-1947..  May  46 

SURVEY  of  NEEDS  for  MUSIC  EDUCATION..  Delinda  Roggensack.  May  46 

STAY  EAST, YOUNG  MAN, STAY  EAST..   Jack  Shaindlin.May  49 

SCOPE  of  FILM  MUSIC  EDUCATION...D.  Roggensack.  Mar  51 

SYLLABUS   of  a  COURSE  on  MUSIC  and  the  CINEMA..   John  Hunt  ley  .Mar  51 

TALKING  BACK..   David  Raksin.  Mar  51 

TEACHING  FILM  MUSIC  ..  Gene  Forrell.Sep  49 

TEACHING  FILM  MUSIC..   Elwyn  Schwartz.  Mar  52. 

TEACHING  POSSIBILITIES..  Ftanlie  McConnell. Jan  46;  Mar  46;May  46;Sep  47 

TEACHING  COMPOSITION  for  the  CINEMA..  Miklos  Rozsa.  Jan  47 

TELEKINEMA  in  LONDON, The..   John  Huntley.  May  51 

TELEVISION  SURVEY..  Roger  Bowman.   Jan  52 

USES  of  FILMS  in  MUSIC  EDUCATION..  D.  Roggensack.  Mar  50 

WAXMAN  and  HUMORESQUE..  Louis  Applebaum.   Jan  47 

1947  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FESTIVAL  (Belgium)   ..  Virginia  Momand,   T'ay  48 


FOREIGN  FILMS  REVIET.'ED        (    September  1946-May  1948) 

BARBER  of  SEVILLE(ltalian)  Sep  47 

BEAUTY  and  the  BEAST (French), George  Auric, Jan-May  48 

BLACK  NARCISSUSfBritish), Herbert  Bath,   Sep  46 

BRIEF  ENCCUNTER^Bri^ish), Brian  Easdale,Sep  47 

BROTHERS, The   (British), Cedric  T.Davie,  May  48 

CAESAR  and  CLEOPATRA   (British)  George  Auric,   Sep  46 

CARMEN  (French)  Jan-Mar  47 

DEAD  of  NIGHT (British)  George  Auric, Sep  46 

ETERNAL  RETURN( Tristan  and  Isolde) (French)  George  Auric, Sep  46 

GREAT  GLINKA, The.    (Russian)  Shebalin,Jan  48 

HENRY  V,  (British)  William  Walton,   Sep  46   (Special) 

IVY  (British)Daniele  Amfitheatrof ,Sep  47 

I  KNOW  YfflERS  I'M  GOING(British)  Allan  Gray  Jan  48 

KINGS   JESTER, The,    (French)  Sep  47 

LADY  SURRENDERS    (British)  Herbert  Bath,   Nov  46 

LOST   ONE, The,    (La  Traviata)( Italian)  Mar  48 

MAGIC  BOW,The,    (British)  Louis   Levy^Britton  Byrd,   Sep  46 

VAN'S  HOPE  (Spanish)  Darius   Milhaud,   May  47 

ODD  MAN  OUT   (British)  William  Alwyn,   Kay  47-Nov  47 

PEARL, The, (Mexico)  Antonio  Diaz  Conde,   Mar  48 

SEARCH,The, (Switzerland  and  Germany)  Robert  Blum,   Mar  48 

SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE   (French)   Paul  Guillert,   Jan  48 

TANDY  PIPIT(British)   Noel   Newton-Wood)   Sep  47 


THE  NATIONAL  FILF  MUSIC  COUNCIL  OFFERS   A  CHTILATION 
OF  SEVENTY  REVIF.VS  OF  16mm  FILMS  VOTE  MUSICAL  INTER- 
EST PREVIEWED  BY  THE  EDITOR,  KARIE  L.  HAMILTON  AND 
HER  CCMKITTE   IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.     THESE  ARE  RECOMMENDED 
FOR  USE  BY  ALL  THOSE  HAVING  SUITABLE  PROJECTORS.   THE 
MIMEOGRAPHED  COLLECTION  IS   AVAILABLE  AT  TV7ENTY*FIVE 

C'SJNTS.  STAMPS   ACCEPTED. 

BACK  FILES   (30  copies)  five  dollars   postpaid. 

SINGLE  ISSUES, thirty  cents. 

NATIONAL  FILM  MUSIC  COUNCIL,   Old  Greenwich, Com. 
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